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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


ewsmen  Report  Finnish  War 
,t  25  to  43  Below  Zero 


Death  from  Freezing  New  Coverage 
Hazard  . . .  Several  Escape  Bombs,  Shells, 
Snipers'  Bullets . . .  Travel  on  Skis,  Sleds 
By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


IN  THE  frozen  forests  of  Fin-  obtained  have  been  in  sharp  contrast  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  DnfHeld.  ‘Tm 
d— “a  merciless  war  in  a  merci-  with  copy  from  the  stalemated  front  not  the  least  bit  suspicious,”  he  com- 
coimtry,”  as  one  writer  describes  in  France.  mented.  “The  stories  from  Finland 


has  given  American  newspaper  Coverage  of  the  war  so  far  has  nec-  agree  on  essential  details  and  im- 
espondents  one  of  their  most  dif-  essarily  b^n  mostly  from  the  Finnish  press  me  as  being  on  the  level.” 
t  and  dangerous  assignments  in  side,  ^viet  Russia  allows  no  foreign  Bertram  Zilmer,  editor  of  North 
y  years  of  war  reporting,  accord-  correspondents  to  accompany  troops  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  also 
to  dispatches  from  the  far-flung  to  the  front,  and  in  addition,  the  war  believes  it  can  be  assumed  that  the 
ta  of  the  Russo-Finnish  war,  now  for  the  most  part  has  been  fought  on  reports  from  Finland  are  “pretty 
hi  seventh  week.  Finnish  territory  so  the  Finns  natu-  truthful”  in  telling  the  actual  prog- 

eady  several  correspondents  have  rally  are  in  the  best  position  to  know  ress  of  the  war.  “We  figure  there  is 
close  brushes  with  death  —  from  its  progress.  The  only  information  some  exaggeration  on  casualties,  as 
raids,  snipers’  bullets,  and  now  about  the  fighting  from  the  Rus-  the  Finns  are  probably  enthusiastic, 
s  they  obtained  on-the-scene  sian  side  is  the  daily  communiques  It  is  only  a  question  of  whether  5,000 
unts  of  fighting.  Those  dangers  released  by  the  Soviet  High  Com-  or  2,000  Russians  were  killed  in  a 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  cover-  mand.  Dispatches  from  Russian  cor-  certain  engagement.  Only  in  the  de- 
of  any  modem  battlefront,  but  respondents  with  the  attacking  forces  tails  do  we  feel  there  is  likely  to  be 
relentless  Arctic  weather  has  im-  previously  were  carried  in  Russian  some  inaccuracy.” 

a  new  war  hazard  upon  the  newspapers,  but  recently  these  have  Heimeriing  at  Helsinki  for  AP 
permen  unaccustomed  to  duty  not  appeared.  Lynn  Heinzerling,  native  Ohioan 


temperatures  ranging  down  to 
egrees  below  zero. 

Times  Man  Nearly  Frozen 


There  has  been  little  censorship  and  AP  correspondent  who  was  at 
difficulty  on  the  Finnish  side,  since  Danzig  at  the  outbreak  of  the  German 
the  Finns  ‘  have  a  good  sense  of  pub-  Polish  “blitzkrieg,”  was  sent  to  Hel- 


riting  of  Russian  prisoners  “all  licity,”  as  Marcus  Duffield,  day  news  sinki  many  weeks  before  the  start  of 
-bitten  and  numb  with  cold,”  ^flitor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  actual  fighting  to  report  the  diplomatic 
.  Eskelund  in  a  dispatch  to  the  une  expressed  it.  Joe  Alex  Moms,  maneuvering  between  the  Finns  and 
York  Times  from  the  Finnish  foreign  news  editor  of  the  United  Russians  which  was  climaxed  by  the 
y  base  on  the  Karelian  Isthmus  Press  in  New  York,  said  the  only  diffi-  Russian  invasion.  Heinzerling  was  as- 
on  Jan.  7:  cu^ty  c^me  from  military  censorship  sisted  by  Paul  Sjoblom,  resident  cor- 


>  spite  of  several  layers  of  wool  fo  prevent  army  positions  from  being  respondent  regularly  in  Helsinki, 
a  fur  coat,  I  myself  nearly  froze  disclosed.  Outside  of  the  transmission  difficul- 

aftemoon  when  with  the  tern-  Successive  reports  of  Finnish  vie-  ties  that  naturally  accompany  cover- 
e  25  below  zero,  I  accompanied  tories  are  not  manufactured  propa-  age  of  any  war,  no  new  ones  have 
up  of  foreign  journalists  on  a  ganda,  but  genuine  statement  of  fact,  appeared  to  complicate  the  situation, 
to  a  Finnish  company  several  ■'  . 

constant  Russian  bombardment  PRESIDENT'S  VOICE  ON  SPONSORED  PROGRAM 

the  cold  at  the  front  would  ruin  XHE  VOICE  of  President  Roosevelt  was  heard  on  a  commercially-sponsored 
n^es^  and  health  of  anyone  but  radio  program  over  WGN,  Chicago  Tribune  station,  last  week  when  a 


constant  Russian  bombardment  PRESIDENT'S  VOICE  ON  SPONSORED  PROGRAM 

the  cold  at  the  front  would  ruin  XHE  VOICE  of  President  Roosevelt  was  heard  on  a  commercially-sponsored 
B^es^  and  health  of  anyone  but  radio  program  over  WGN,  Chicago  Tribune  station,  last  week  when  a 
.  recording  of  a  portion  of  the  President’s  message  to  Congress  was  broadcast 

^  ^encan  c(^res^ndent  1ms  re-  ^^g^t  a  Job”  program,  sponsored  by  a  Chicago  clothing  store.  The 

has  j  ^  program  was  devoted  to  interviews  with  xuiemployed  persons  who  are  seek- 

I  by  A?  Fhlnih  Siy  commSSd  President  Roosevelt  touched  on  the  need  of  sofring  the  unemploy- 

the  rigors  of  Finland’s  winter  problem  for  youth  in  his  message  to  Congress.  The  agency  handlmg 

not  been  disclosed  but  from  va-  program  for  the  sponsor  sent  a  telegram  to  President  Roosevelt, 

dispatches  it  may  be  gathered  requesting  permission  to  rebroadcast,  by  way  of  a  recording,  that  portion 
the  latter  is  perhaps  a  more  address.  The  request  was  granted,  but  it  was  stipulated  that  para- 

ailing  reason  for  return  trips  to  graphs  from  the  address  used  must  be  identified  as  to  time  and  place  of 
inki  or  other  cities.  delivery  and  that  no  commercialization  of  the  President’s  words  be  permitted. 

Travel  on  Skis  and  Sleds  ^  believed  the  WGN  program  marked  the  first  time  that  the  President’s 

e  Associated  Press  United  Press  have  been  broadcast  in  a  commercially-sponsored  radio  program. 

International  News  Service, 

American  Newspaper  Alliance,  FIFTH  BUREAU  STUDY  RELEASED 


American  Newspaper  Alliance,  FIFTH  BUREAU  STUDY  RELEASED 

Herald  gTUDY  NO.  5  in  the  “Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading”  conducted 
o  Tribu^  all  have  se^corre-  Advertising  Research  Foundation  of  the  Association  of  National 

nts  to  the  battle  zones  but  in  Advertisers  and  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  for  the 
ly  every  instance  the  writers  re-  bureau  of  Advertising  was  released  this  week.  The  study  was  made  on  the 
<1  at  the  scene  no  longer  than  21,  1939,  issue  of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Evening  Gazette. 

days. 

vid  accounts  of  bombings  ski  NAMED  EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR  OF  SCRIPPS  LEAGUE 

oy  white-clad  Finnish  soldiers  _ 

Wps  to  the  front  have  come  SEATTLEI,  Wash.,  Jan.  10 — V.  B.  Westphal,  editor  of  Seattle  Star,  has  been 
h  recently.  Skis  and  supply  made  editorial  director  of  the  Scripps  League  of  Newspapers  effective 
^ve  bwn  utilized  by  several  position  has  been  unfilled  for  several  years.  Appointment  follows 

reporters  to  reach  the  the-  a  20.000-mile  air  tour  of  South  America  by  Westphal  in  Ae  interests  of  the 
war,  and  the  dramatic  stories  “United  States  of  the  Americas”  idea. 


Most  of  the  AP’s  news  is  telephoned 
from  Helsinki  to  Copenhagen  where 
it  is  relayed  by  teleprinter  to  Amster¬ 
dam  for  relay  by  cable  to  the  U.  S. 

Soon  after  the  war  began  Thomas 
F.  Hawkins,  who  has  seen  service  in 
the  AP’s  bureaus  in  London,  Amster- 
/dam,  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  was 
sent  to  central  Finland  to  report  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  Russian  army  drive.  It 
was  from  here  that  Hawkins  reported 
the  biggest  battle  of  the  Russo-Finn¬ 
ish  War,  the  defeat  of  the  Russian 
163rd  Division  on  the  ice  of  Lake 
Kianti,  major  setback  of  the  Russian 
campaign. 

Hawkins  reported  from  the  Lake 
Kianti  front  this  week  that  “there  no 
longer  is  a  well  defined  battle  line  in 
this  meandering  warfare  in  a  zone 
that  takes  40  hours  to  tour  by  auto¬ 
mobile.” 

Hawkins  said  the  road  “is  cut 
through  solid  forests,  broken  only  by 
lakes  or  scattered  clearings.  The  lakes 
are  frozen  so  solid  that  drivers  con¬ 
fidently  speed  across  the  ice.  Period¬ 
ically  you  stop  to  get  warm  or  to  eat 
and  sleep.  A  woman  welcomes  you 
for  the  noontime  halt  at  the  door  of 
a  two-room  farm  house.  In  the 
kitchen-living  room  your  hostess 
chats  with  ambulance  corps  drivers 
while  she  boils  coffee. 

Warm  Feet  Biggest  Problem 
“You  take  your  lesson  from  these 
hardy  fighters  and  take  off  your  doe¬ 
skin  and  inner  woolen  socks  to  dry 
them  before  the  fire.  Warm  feet  are 
the  biggest  problem  in  this  deathly 
cold. 

“The  average  clothing  of  a  corre¬ 
spondent  includes  two  pairs  of  pants 
— one  of  heavy  ski  weight — two  pairs 
of  underwear,  two  woolen  shirts,  a 
sweater,  a  jacket  and  a  fur  or  sheep- 
lined  coat. 

“Driving  to  the  front  in  a  blizzard, 
my  car  slipped  into  a  six-foot  snow¬ 
bank.  An  ambulance  towed  us  out 
and  after  an  hour’s  wait  the  Finns 
turned  out  a  fast  snow  plow  to  clear 
the  road  ahead.  Because  of  the 
weather  and  the  thickly  wooded 
countryside  most  travel  in  this  sea¬ 
son  is  by  ski. 

“At  every  Army  stop  efficient 
women  of  the  Lotta  Svard,  the  Finn¬ 
ish  Women’s  Auxiliary,  who  operate 
the  field  kitchens  while  th-'ir  men 
fight,  brought  out  coffee,  tea  and 
sandwiches. 

“Before  I  set  out  into  the  night  to 
visit  the  battle  scenes,  general  head¬ 
quarters  sent  a  patrol  ahead.  After  it 
had  scouted,  it  served  as  a  guide  for 
a  visit  to  an  abandoned  Russian 
hospital. 

“Behind  the  lines,  foreign  press 
headquarters  is  a  comfortable,  modem 
hotel  with  good  and  plentiful  food, 
even  ripe  peaches.” 

Both  Heinzerling  and  Hawkins  as 
well  as  the  AP’s  resident  correspon¬ 
dents  have  been  on  24-hour  duty  and 
effective  Jan.  10,  Wade  Werner,  of  the 
Associated  Press  bureau  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  relieves  Heinzerling  at  Hel¬ 
sinki  while  Heinzerling  gets  some 
needed  rest  either  in  Stockholm  or 
Copenhagen. 

AP  bureaus  were  set  up  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  Amsterdam  before  the 
,  start  of  the  fighting  in  Europe  and 
’  coverage  by  men  in  these  bureaus, 
*  augmented  by  resident  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Fin- 


EDITOR 


P  U  B  L  1  rt  E: 


land  supplemented  the  work  of  Hein-  language  and  has  as  close  friends 
zerling  and  Hawkins  on  the  scene,  many  leaders  in  the  Finnish  gov- 


The  AP  has  Daniel  Witt  Hancock  in  emment. 


Moscow. 

Miller, 


Deuel  Visit  Front 


The  bulk  of  the  INS  dispatches  are 
filed  direct  from  Helsinki  to  New 
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The  United  Press  has  three  staff  York  although  in  the  case  of  big 
men  in  Finland,  all  of  whom  have 


visited  Af  front.  T^^^^  Copenhagen  and  London  bureaus  for 

HfsIlAo*  rT£knAv*o1  ir.iii»rkT\fiQTi  -manacV^kr  rClay.  _  ,  _ 


Miller,  general  European  manager, 
who  had  previously  been  on  the  West- 


Sven  Hedman,  in  charge  of  the  bu- 
au  at  Stockholm,  and  Vernon 


«  .  XT  T5  -.^1  »  -  -  -  reau  ai  oiucnjiuuii,  aiiu  vciiiuii 

m  Front;  Normnn  B.  Dnuel,  former  copen- 

S?  Wen  bureau,  are  covering  develop. 


•  T?«  i_  TT  iiaKen  uuit;au.  art?  tJuvciiiiK  ucvciuu- 

m  France,  who  was  m  Helsinki  ready  their  districts.  Moscow 

«  •  •  •  coverage  is  directed  by  John  Scott, 

when  the  Russian  invasion  disrupted  oc  ‘<a 


wiltfii  Ult;  x\u>Maii  iiivaaiuii  a^^^^iu^A  «« 

those  plans,  and  Hubert  Uexkuell,  .  ylw r  of 

TTT>-=  n^r-Mr,  Kra-oo.,  by  Bertram  Zilmer,  editor  of 


j.  r  xU  TTO*-.  iiiiu  uy  ociuaiii  Aiiiiiici,  trvtiirux  wx. 

sent  from  the  U.P.  s  Berlin  bureau  .v  xt  -ii.  a  xt  ah* 

xu  u  •  •  -  r  rt  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alli- 

smce  the  beginning  of  December,  because  “he  doesn’t  seem  to  care 

Miller  has  been  working  out  of 


ivi.iiit?r  xiaa  ijt?t?ii  wuxi^uxm  uut  va  a  a.  a 

_  a  t  iu  a- _ TT  _ -  about  being  exposed  to  the  dangers 

Viborg  most  of  the  time.  He  was  j  at.  i  r  i  j »  i.  v  -au 

ai,,,  ^nd  thc  intonse  cold,  has  been  with 


there  during  the  heavy  bombardment  “V'*  .  “““ 

by  the  RusJlons  and  whUe  telephon-  t 

l4  to  Stockholm  the  explosions  ot 


iriK  tu  OLUCiviiuxiii  uic  crj^uxuaiuxxa  .  a  x  i*  t 

shells  near  Miller’s  hotel  could  be  twenUe^  is  an  Australian,  for- 

heard  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  aT, 

,,-1.  >  - _ aa: _ _ aa-.  _ »  V-  Went  to  Helsmki  in  1938  as  the  Aus- 


heard  at  the  other  end  cl  the  line.  ""  ‘'"‘“V”'"'  r,'*’ 

■They’re  getting  pretty  close.”  he  Sn  ,or?^ 

commented,  and  after  the  call  was  Newspaper  beryice  s  corre- 

lotttrtgvl  spondent,  after  working  in  London_ for 


Jan.  18-20  —  North  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  mid-winter 
institute.  Chapel  Hill  and  Dur¬ 
ham. 

Jan.  1 8-20 — Kansas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Allis,  Wichita. 

Jan.  18-20— Kentucky  Piess 
Assn.,  71st  annual  mid-winter 
meeting.  Brown  Hotel,  Louis¬ 
ville. 

Jan.  19-20 — Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  mid- winter  convention, 
Birmingham. 

Jan.  19-21 — California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  del  Coronado. 
San  Diego. 

Jan.  22 — New  York  Associ¬ 
ated  Dailies,  meeting,  Albany. 

Jan.  2.3-24 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  20th  annual 
convention,  Albany. 


resenting  the  Tribune.  Both  men  1 
distinguished  themselves  for  graj 
reporting  under  conditions  that 
marked  by  hardships,  even  with 
facilities  placed  at  their  dispositio.. 
the  Finnish  military  command. 

Aside  from  an  occasional  delay 
getting  a  story  through  to  this  co] 
try,  neither  Stowe  nor  Day  has ; 
ported  any  censorship  troubles.  I 
patches  are  sent  by  courier  from; 
front  to  a  relay  point  in  Fin! 
where  stories  are  wired  to  Arm 


dam  and  filed  from  there  by  P:^ 
Radio. 


Day  on  Second  Visit  I 

Stowe,  who  joined  the  Daily  N’i 
foreign  service  at  the  outbreak  of  £ 
European  war,  has  devoted  a  nuHk  Fol 
of  his  dispatches  to  the  military  srI  m( 
egy  of  the  Finns.  He  had  prevk  I 
been  sent  from  London  to  Finli:!| 
October  to  report  the  spirit  of  M 
Finns  to  Russian  threats.  Hb  prt  £ 


completed  he  learned  one  shell  had 
hit  the  hotel. 

At  one  time  there  was  difficulty  in 


18  months.  NANA  engaged  him  when 
the  war  started.  Now  on  the  front 


Publishers  Assn.,  20th  annual  activities  mark  hb  second  visit  j 
convention,  Albany.  Finland.  , 

Day,  former  Riga  correspondent 
1  ,,  1.  »  X  'Tribime,  b  familiar  with 

Finnish  territory.  His  work  has  1 
for  NANA  until  MVCTe  fighting  devel-  characterized  by  first  hand  ace 


getting  food.  Miller  reported  that  the  near  Petsamo,  the  only  Finnish  port  ^ped  in  the  north.  So  far  as  Mr.  Zil-  of  th"  Finns’  deebbe  victorL 
^tor  of  a  Finnish  newspaper  in  Vi-  Arctic  and  scene  of  some  of  ^  traveling  alone.  Hb  Russians  One  of  his  most” 

borg  had  fed  him  and  "other  news-  ^^oth^fS^co'TsUdent  b"  making  a  stories  wL  "that  Vealin^  whh  f 

papermen  from  an  emergency  store  of  .  k,.  uso  ®  week.  ...  .  dead  Russian  troops  in  the  snow 


papermen  trom  an  emergency  store  ot 
canned  goods. 

Miller  and  Deuel  have  alternated 
on  coverage  of  the  fighting  on  the 
Karelian  isthmus.  Both  have  been  in 


front  line  trenches  and  reported  that  road  near  the  Arctic  Circle,”  he  wrote 
they  saw  Russians  through  perbeopes  Dec.  31  from  near  Kemijaervi,  “the 


stories  was  that  dealing  with  fr 
dead  Russian  troops  in  the  snowy 


on  the  Mannerheim  line. 


youmrui  corresponaent  is  maxing  a  times  a  week  j  !j  t>  •  1  — •  It 

name  for  himself  by  his  vivid  eye-  -^aUer  Duranty,  who  has  been  in  fste  ^^31^°°"^^%  ^iS, 
witness  stones.  .  ,  .  Rijta,  Latvia,  after  visiting  Stockholm  Finnish  prime  minister  of  dd 

Visits  Outpost  OR  Supply  Sled  and  Estonia,  is  now  on  his  way  to  obtained  from  him  the  plea 
“Moving  by  supply  sled  on  an  icy  Moscow  for  NANA.  coffee  for  Finn  soldiers.  As  a  it 

road  near  the  Arctic  Circle,”  he  wrote  Denny  at  Helsinki  of  the  dispatch,  Finns  report 

Dec.  31  from  near  Kemijaervi,  “the  "j-hg  New  York  Times  has  assigned  Americans  are  sending  niunerous 
writer  saw  how  Finnish^  patrols  are  Harold  Denny  to  Helsinki.  On  Jan.  small  amounts  of  coffee  to  Fk 


In  a  dispatch  from  the  Karelian  kept  alive  in  the  woods.”  He  told  of  he  was  with  the  Finnish  army  for  the  army. 


small  amounts  of  coffee  to  Fk 


front  Jan.  9  Deuel  watched  a  Finnish  a  trip  to  a  Finnish  outpost — “a  num-  ^jjg  Karelian  front. 


artillery  barrage  after  ‘the  Russian  ^r  of  tente  and  dugoute,  all  below  Oenny  was  moved  into  the  Finnish  writing  one  oAhe  finest  pieces  of 
shells  had  been  blasting  the  ground  the  level  of  the  ground  and  camou-  capital  about  the  middle  of  December  correspondence  to  come  out  of 

around  us,  throwing  up  geysers  of  flaged  with  pines,  where  the  soldiers  ^hen  the  war  on  the  French  front  present  war  Stowe’s  dispatch,  pri 

snow  and  breaking  limbs  off  trees,  had  comfortable,  warm  quarters,  stagnated  and  action  developed  to  the  in  the  Daily  News  Jan.  3,  has  re- 
Twice  while  riding  along  the  lines  in  This  he  said,  was  the  advanced  base  ^orth.  K.  J.  Eskelund  was  at  Viborg  in  readers  asking  the  paper  tore 

an  automobile  with  other  correspon-  of  the  advanced  Finnish  front.  Jan.  8,  after  a  brief  spell  with  the  bth-  the  article,  describing  theEu 

denb  on  that  day,  he  wrote,  he  had  On  our  way  back,  his  story  said,  ki 


Denny  was  moved  into  the  Finnish  writing  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 


denb  on  that  day,  he  wrote,  he  had 


Jan.  8,  after  a  brief  spell  with  the  isth-  the  article,  describing  the  Eu 


to  run  for  cover  as  shells  fell  nearby,  “we  heard  a  sudden  rifle-crack  about  Walter  Kerr  is  in  Finland  for  the  the  everereens 

Af  xxf  Uxxx  ♦xx,,-  ♦U.x  Tlixcoioxx  linn  xrox-xlo  +XX  xxxxx.  Ixxff  Wxx  xxvxxxxt  o  „  ,  „  ,  ,  ™  evergreens 


dead,  as  they  lay  snow-sheeted  i 


At  one  point  of  the  tour  the  Russian  500  yards  to  our  left.  We  crept  at  a  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Kerr  a 
lines  “were  only  100  yards  from  us,”  snail’s  pace  and,  for  once,  I  hated  the  member  of  the  Paris  bureau  until  re- 


he  wrote. 

Uexkuell  at  Northern  Base 


light,  which  made  the  sleds  an  easy  cently,  is  now  operating  from  Viipuri. 


-  - - -  - - - - ueiiuy,  IIUW  iruill  Vlipuil.  cfutincr* 

target  for  some  Soviet  sniper  on  a  He  wrote  on  Jan.  1  that  the  Finns 


The  Daily  News  commented 
torially  in  praise  of  Stowe’s  dis; 


Uexkuell  remained  in  Helsinki  for  Occasionally  we  laughing  about  what  happened 


a  week  and  then  went  to  Rovaniemi, 
450  miles  to  the  north,  where  at  pres- 


heard  the  whine  of  rifle  bulleb,  but  the  night  of  Dec.  31  when  one  of 


An  Editorial 

“Without  sentimentality  or  st; 


-  ----  - -  —  - - - ,  iiigiii,  oi  uec.  oi  wiien  one  oi  -it  i- 

we  could  not  hurry.  Finally  we  gladly  their  artillery  batteries  pounded  the  tionahsm,  simply,  feelingly, 


miles  LO  xne  norm,  wnere  ai  pres-  •  j  a  a-l  i.  ia  j  a  ^  pvxxixucru  ixxc  UY^/^vicrVif  te 

ent  he  is  covering  the  mid-Finland  three  minutes  to  lu  to  ihfs  one  Stoh  a™ 

1 — A _ _  ♦Vxxx  ■c’l^xxioV  which  we  had  started.  Much  credit  nrnvid.x  cn„nd  tor  a  raHto  ^his  one  dispatch,  and  i 


headquarters  of  the  Finnish  army,  wnicn  we  naa  started.  Muen  credit  provide  sound  effeeb  for  a  radio 
two  and  one-half  miles  below  the  belongs  to  the  men  who  make  this  broadcast  to  the  U.  S.  by  Warren 


two  and  one-half  miles  below  the  uie  men  wno  maxe  mis  broadcast  to  the  U.  S.  by  Warren  ■“““I''";;- 

Arctic  Circle.  It  took  him  three  days  7®'“  dangerous  trip  day  after  ^vin,  of  NBC.  liiT  inirttle  ar’e  not  mere  P  • 

to  make  the  journey.  His  dispatches  day,  for  the  nerves  are  kept  n^r  the  “According  to  an  artillery  officer,  J  V  g%toln«rLm^ 

have  included  dramatic  accounb  of  snapping  point  all  the  time  When  I  the  Russians  were  astonished  by  the  &7bJnL  wL  S  L  iK 
annihilation  of  Russian  patrols  to  reaped  comparative  ^fety,  I  felt  sudden  burst  of  night  fire  and  thought  before  h!d  ?toed  and 
guerilla  warfare  by  grim  Finns  on  ‘red  and  depressed  after  only  one  offensive  was  being  prepared,”  before  had  lived  and  loved. 

“n-  trip.  Day  after  day,  it  must  be  killing.  Kerr  wrote  ‘Thev  nromntlv  un-  Frank  Muto,  International  > 


irip.  uay  aiier  aay,  ii  must  oe  xuiing.  "  Kerr  wrote.  ‘They  promptly  un-  Frank  Muto,  International  ^ 
From  the  Petsamo  front  on  Jan.  2  leashed  their  own  guns  and  began  to  Photos  staff  cameraman  and  ow 
Aldridge  reported  that  the  cold  (41  shell  every  path  and  crossroad  for  the  last  Americans  to  leave 


Commvmications  from  the  north  are 
slow,  according  to  Joe  Alex  Morris, 


UP.’s  foreign  news  editor  in  New  degrees)  “is  killing  as  many  Russians  miles  around.  They  fired  for  twenty  oetore  ib  occupation  by  w 
York.  From  Rovaniemi  and  other  thb  terrible  night  as  the  Finn  pa-  minutes  before  Irvin  and  the  Finns  boops,  is  in  Finland  coveru^ 


poinb  dispatches  are  phoned  in  nearly  trols  kill  in  the  daytime.” 


dared  come  up  for  air.  There  prob-  Pussian-Finnish  war,  H.  B.  B 

_J!a _ T'KTT-k  _ 1  aUIo  ff. 


every  case, 


and  transmission  from  “^t  is  so  cold,”  his  dispatch  contin-  ably  will  be  no  more  gunfire  merely  ^*tor  of  INP,  annouimed  this 


Helsinki  also  is  by  phone,  mostly  to  '^®d,  “that  your  breath  freezes  before  for  radio  sound  effeeb  here.” 

^  :4>  _ _ _ 2 _  rm..  _ xt _  _ 


Stockholm  and  by  relay  to  Copen¬ 
hagen. 


it  has  time  to  rise  and  your  nose  ices  The  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Chi- 


Muto  was  sent  from  Holland,  «- 
he  was  stationed  to  the  expe:- 


up  inside.  When  you  venture  oubide,  cago  Tribune  have  veteran  correspon-  ^bat  the  Germans’  next 


Henry  Shapiro  is  U.P.’s  Moscow  f®®*  seem  to  become  blocks  of  denb  with  the  Finnish  army  in  the  **  movement  tli 

^  2^^  _  _ A  •_  Ai- -  J  r _  _  _  1  -«  v  s  n  .  fno  Tiiiinn  r*min+rv  lV/liifA  haS 


manager.  i®®>  every  movement  in  the  wind  frozen  northland.  Leland  Stowe  is 

International  News  Service  has  as-  burns  your  face,  and  your  hands  be-  covering  milibry  operations  for  the 
signed  Courteney  Terrett,  former  New  eome  numb  in  the  thickest  mittens.”  Daily  News  and  Donald  Day  is  rep- 


York  reporter  who  recently  joined  its 
staff,  to  the  Finnish  front  lines.  Ter¬ 
rett  was  formerly  with  the  New  York 
World. 

At  the  start  of  the  Finnish  war  dis¬ 
patches  came  from  Walter  Schwartz, 
INS  staffer  who  was  sent  to  Finland 
from  Copenhagen  before  the  war  ac¬ 
tually  broke  out.  Schwartz’  eye-wit¬ 
ness  accounb  of  the  first  bombings 
of  Helsinki  were  extremely  graphic 
and  detailed.  Later  Schwartz  was 
sent  to  the  front  lines  for  eye-witness 
accounb  of  the  hand-to-hand  fighting. 

As  the  war  gained  momentum,  Peter 
de  Hemmer  Gudme,  for  many  years 
a  correspondent  in  Scandinavian 
countries,  was  added  to  the  staff  in 
Finland.  Gudme  is  familiar  with  the 
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the  Dutch  country.  Muto  has  ■ 
with  INP  since  1929.  He  was 
into  Poland  from  Italy  by  Mr.  B 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  i 
The  other  photo  agencies  are  i  j 
sented  in  Finland,  by  London  o*! 
most  cases,  but  have  not  sent 
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AP  DIRECTORS  MEET  • 

Directors  of  the  Associated 
held  their  first  1940  meeting  on 
day,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  '■ 
week  in  New  York.  The  only  ' 
tees  were  L.  K.  Nicholson, 
leans  Times-Picayune,  and  Fn 
E.  Murphy,  Minneapolis  Tribu^F 
the  AP  headquarters,  50  Ro^' 
Center,  where  the  meeting  was 
the  regular  January  session 
scribed  as  “purely  routine.” 
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bominant  Advertising  Medium 
s  Newspapers,  Says  Collins 


They  Are  Geared  to  the  Local  Tempo  and  Are 
Not  Resented  by  Readers  . . .  Hove  Advantages 
Of  Flexibility  and  Low  Cost 


Followin9  is  the  talk  given  by  Ken- 
Nth  Collins,  assistant  to  the  gen- 
•rtl  manager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
J«n.  10  to  the  Chicago  Federated 
Advertising  Club  at  the  Hotel  Sher- 
iiien,  Chicago. 


JIVEN  years  ago  this  month,  I 
spoke  in  Chicago  about  the  value  of 
papers  as  an  advertising  medium. 

I  that  time  I  said  they  represented 
e  one  dominant  and  completely  in- 
spensable  advertising  vehicle.  I 
tied  my  statement  on  my  own  ex- 
srience,  in  which  I  had  placed  some 
iven  million  dollars’  worth  of  adver- 
sing  and  had  put  over  95  per  cent  of 
in  newspapers,  because  I  found  them 
lost  effective. 

V  In  the  ten  years  that  followed  that 
^  Ik,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  place 
jproximately  eighteen  million  more 
jilars  in  various  advertising  media; 
f '  id  again  I  put  over  95  per  cent  in  the 
H  jwspapers,  because  I  continued  to 
?,d  them  most  productive  for  the 
■'j^mpanies  which  I  represented. 

Most  of  It  Retail 

^  In  this  statement  I  don’t  wish  to  be 
cused  of  unfairness.  Naturally,  the 
blk  of  that  money  was  placed  by  me 
retail  stores,  who  are  traditionally 
P^wt.'emely  partial  to  newspapers  as  an 
pvertising  vehicle.  And'  yet  you 
Jn't  spend  a  total  of  twenty -five  mil- 
sei  HI  dollars  in  one  medium  without 
ab  iding  out  a  great  deal  about  it  and 
to  ithout  coming  to  very  definite  con- 
l  i  usions  about  its  applicability  for  all 
jl  ;  inds  of  advertising. 

After  all,  every  product  ever  manu- 
ictured  is  destined  xiltimately  to  be 
“*•:  dd  to  some  consumer.  The  greatest 
umber  of  consumers  ever  brought 
^ether  in  one  place  is  in  the  retail 
y  tablishments  of  this  country.  And 
o«  1  advertising  medium  that  best  serves 
ffss  xse  ultimate  points  of  sale  must  in- 
dtably  have  real  claims  upon  all  ad- 
ng  '  ?rtising. 

Now,  let  me  turn  for  a  few  moments 
V  '  some  basic  considerations  that  make 
sw^pers  the  dominant  advertising 
^  medium.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
itra  le  only  vehicles  used  by  advertisers 
thrs  lat  are  considered  completely  indis- 
as  ‘  ansable  by  the  reading  public.  Com- 

**  m  find  it  very  hard  to  search  out 
adult  person  in  the  United  States 
5  rei#  American  or  Canada  who  does  not 
daily  to  some  newspaper 
nt  TljWonnation. 

These  same  people  may  or  may  not 
sten  regularly  to  radio  programs; 

’^^y  ’’ot  read  magazines 
regularity;  they  may  or  may  not 
attracted  by  billboards;  they  may 


is  oyerwhelmingly  confirmed  by  the 
statistics  of  newspaper  circulation. 
Today  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  there  are  41,800,000  newspapers 
sold  eyery  day.  'niere  are  30,900,000 
sold  every  Shmday.  Roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  one  newspaper  is  sold  every  week¬ 
day  of  the  year  for  every  family  on 
the  North  American  continent. 

Increase  in  Circulation 
This  is  not  a  static  condition.  In  the 
past  five  years  there  has  been  an  in- 


Kenneth  Collins 


m  *  ’”®y  glance  at  the  direct-mail 
■'''ertising  that  is  thrust  upon  them. 


Urn 


All  Read  Newspapers 


crease  in  the  daily  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers  of  a  little  over  5,000,000.  In 
the  past  15  years  weekday  circula¬ 
tions  have  increased  by  26%.  The 
population  in  that  period  of  time  has 
increased  only  17%. 

The  reading  public  pays  a  very 
handsome  bill  for  the  newspapers  it 
reads.  To  be  exact,  $416,000,000  a 
year.  More  than  ^,000,000  every 
week;  more  than  $1,150,000  every  day. 
Surely  they  think  highly  of  a  product 
for  which  they  pay  so  much  and  with 
such  complete  regularity.  Newspaper 
circulations  are  always  the  despair  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  who 
look  at  the  fluctuations  of  their  own 
sales  and  then  realize  that  newspaper 
publishers  attract  the  same  number  of 
customers  every  day  in  the  year,  with 
the  exception  of  periods  of  intensified 
iiiterest  in  news  events,  when  circula¬ 
tions  grow  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

Any  one  who  has  been  even  a  casual 
observer  of  the  newspaper  scene  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  decade  realizes  why  news¬ 
papers  continue  to  grow  in  public 
popularity.  He  knows  that  the  public 
is  getting  more  than  its  money’s 
worth.  News  covering  has  become  a 
fine  art. 

Advertising  Not  Resented 

The  great  press  associations  have 
their  correspondents  in  every  part  of 
the  civilized  globe,  and  the  news  that 
comes  from  these  correspondents 
reaches  the  papers  each  day  with 
greater  rapidity  and  with  greater  ac¬ 
curacy.  News  dispatches  from  abroad 
now  frequently  come  by  transatlantic 
phone  directly  from  the  scene  of  the 
event  being  described.  And  the  way 


.  ft  A  AT  -r-w -  utriiig  uebci n.iiu  uie  way 

newspapers.  Why?  in  which  pictures  are  now  sent  via 
^  n  answers  as  well  as  I  do.  telephone  and  cable  is  one  of  the 

them.  You  know  that  it  is  miracles  of  our  time, 
i  frsat^  carry  on  an  intelligent  con-  So  much  now  for  the  basic  indispen- 
^  .j,,.  subject,  from  the  sability  of  the  newspaper  in  American 

^  )nst  ♦  European  war,  without  life.  Let  me  now  get  down  to  general  -  -  - ,  - 

Slant  reference  to  newspapers.  This  and  special  considerations  about  the  canned  milk.  Only  44%  use  canned 


usefulness  of  this  dominant  medium 
for  advertising.  In  the  first  place,  ad¬ 
vertising  placed  in  newspapers — and 
this  is  equally  true  of  magazines — can 
not  be  resented  by  readers.  They 
have  bought  the  paper;  it  has  not  been 
thnist  upon  them.  If  they  should 
choose  to  ignore  the  advertising,  they 
may  do  so;  though,  to  the  contrary,  we 
know  most  definitely  that  coimtless 
people  buy  newspapers  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  advertising. 

I  would  not  venture  to  suggest  what 
proportion  of  people  may  be  alienated 
from  other  advertising  media  because 
they  resent  the  intrusion  of  advertis¬ 
ing;  certainly  some  proportion  must 
be.  We  know  that  many  women, 
through  their  clubs  and  similar  or¬ 
ganizations,  have  expressed  resent¬ 
ment  toward  the  advertising  on  bill¬ 
boards.  We  know  that  direct-mail 
advertising  is  often  thrown  aside  with 
annoyance.  We  know  that  many 
listeners  to  radio  programs  dislike  the 
insinuating  advertising  message,  a  dis¬ 
like  that  is  clearly  recognized  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  themselves.  In  fact,  so  clearly 
do  they  recognize  this  dislike  that 
more  and  more  they  intrude  the  ad¬ 
vertising  message  in  some  sugar-coated 
fashion — sometimes,  I  fear  for  their 
own  sakes,  so  sugar-coated  that  it 
ceases  to  have  even  any  homeopathic 
value. 

A  Collection  of  Markets 

I  now  come  to  special  considerations 
for  newspapers  as  an  advertising 
vehicle.  One  of  the  most  important 
is  that  of  flexibility.  When  you  choose 
to  advertise  in  newspapers,  you  can 
select  with  complete  finality  any  speci¬ 
fic  market  or  groups  of  markets  that 
you  may  be  interested  in.  This  is  a 
vital  consideration,  for  America  is  not 
one  homogeneous  market.  It  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  markets,  differing  widely  in 
living  and  buying  habits. 

The  reasons  for  these  marked  differ¬ 
ences  are  various.  There  are  climatic 
differences.  There  are  differences  of 
taste,  based  on  the  predominance  of 
one  or  another  racial  stock  in  a  given 
community.  There  are  differences  of 
buying  habits,  based  on  differences  in 
pay  days,  working  hours,  locally  ob¬ 
served  holidays,  and  the  like.  Let  me 
make  them  a  little  clearer  by  a  few 
specific  illustrations. 

In  Houston,  Texas,  by  far  the  big- 
pest  downtown  .shopping  day  is  Mon¬ 
day.  In  New  York  the  biggest  shop¬ 
ping  day  is  'Thursday.  In  Washing¬ 
ton  it  is  Friday.  In  Pittsburgh  it  is 
Saturday. 

The  reasons  for  these  differences  in 
shopping  habits  are  not  always  easy 
to  find,  but  that  is  not  important. 
What  is  important  is  the  fact  that  these 
differences  do  exist.  And,  knowing 
their  existence,  advertisers  who  wish 
to  gear  their  selling  story  for  fairly 
immediate  sales  can  do  so  by  select¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  by  placing  copy  on 
the  day  or  days  when  greatest  sales 
potentials  are  possible. 

Not  only  are  there  wide  variations 
in  shopping  days  between  varioiis 
communities,  but  there  are  striking 
differences  in  product  acceptance  as 
well.  For  example,  78%  of  all  the 
families  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  use 


milk  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Fifty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  families  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  regularly  buy  tomato  juice; 
only  23%  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Eighty-six 
per  cent  of  the  families  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  regularly  drink  tea;  only  52%  in 
Evansville,  Ill. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  popular 
shopping  days,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  find  the  reasons  that  lie  behind 
these  differentials.  Again,  so  far  as 
the  advertiser  is  concerned,  it  is  not 
vital  that  the  reasons  be  found.  What 
is  vital  is  that  these  differences  be 
known. 

Obviously  in  a  town  where  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  people  drink 
tea,  an  advertiser  would  find  a  readier 
response  to  a  campaign  for  a  new 
/brand  than  he  would  in  a  community 
where  only  half  or  less  of  the  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  tea.  For, 
in  the  latter  case,  not  only  would  he 
have  to  sell  the  merits  of  his  product, 
but  he  would  also  be  forced  to  under¬ 
take  the  much  harder  task  of  convinc¬ 
ing  people  that  they  should  drink  tea 
instead  of  some  other  beverage.  Thus, 
through  newspapers,  advertising  can 
be  place  in  those  communities  where 
known  buying  habits  suggest  the 
greatest  chance  for  product  accept¬ 
ance. 

Why  Watt*  Money? 

The  negative  side  of  this  question 
of  flexibility  is  just  as  important  as 
the  positive  side.  We  have  seen  that 
through  newspapers,  advertisers  can 
pick  those  communities  where  their 
copy  has  the  greatest  chance  for  suc¬ 
cess.  Conversely,  through  newspapers 
they  can  avoid  Aose  territories  where 
their  efforts  will  likely  be  unproduc¬ 
tive.  Let  me  illustrate  this  for  a 
moment. 

Electric  current  is  very  cheap  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  In 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  for  example,  it  is 
perhaps  a  fourth  of  the  price  paid  in 
New  York  City.  Obviously,  when  an 
important  electrical  manufacturing 
concern  wants  to  sell  electric  ranges 
for  household  cooking,  it  does  not  wish 
to  waste  its  advertising  circulation  in 
communities  where  the  rate  for  elec¬ 
tric  current  is  so  high  that  people 
cannot  afford  to  buy  its  products.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  will  wish  to  ad¬ 
vertise  heavily  in  those  communities 
where  electric  current  is  relatively 
cheap. 

With  almost  any  advertising  medium 
other  than  newspapers  there  is  much 
waste  in  a  situation  like  this.  Just 
imagine  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Company  or  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  placing  a  broad  consumer  cam¬ 
paign  for  electric  ranges  either  over 
a  radio  chain  or  in  magazines.  In¬ 
evitably  both  media  reach  many  terri¬ 
tories  where  people  just  wouldn’t 
think  of  buying  an  electric  range.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  cost  of  operating,  they 
wouldn’t  use  them  even  if  received 
as  gifts.  They’ll  either  cook  by  gas 
cr  by  the  use  of  wood  or  coal  ranges. 

Why  waste  a  single  penny  of  adver¬ 
tising  money  in  those  communities? 
Through  the  newspaper  the  receptive 
purchaser  can  be  reached.  The  un- 
receptive  purchaser  can  be  left  alone. 

This  illustration  of  electric  ranges  is 
not  untypical.  It  applies  to  those  com¬ 
panies  that  market  heating  and  air- 
conditioning  equipment,  to  those  who 
sell  cosmetics,  clothing  and  sporting 
equipment  based  on  climatic  differ¬ 
ences;  to  distillers,  to  railroads,  to  re¬ 
sorts  and  to  a  vast  body  of  manufac-  ■ 
turers  who  through  custom  have  ready 
acceptance  in  one  section  and  little 
or  none  in  others.  These  advertisers 
pick  and  choose  their  points  of  adver¬ 
tising  pressure,  and  use  newspapers  to 
eliminate  all  waste. 

Diffareneas  In  Taste 

Then  again,  there  are  great  differ¬ 
ences  of  taste  from  community  to  com¬ 
munity.  Manufacturers  of  rugs,  drap- 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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EDITOR  5.  PUBLISH  eI'C 


Reporter  Gets 
Scoop  by 
Ploying  Cupid 


N.  Y.  News  Gets  Picture. 
Story  Exclusives  by 
Scribe's  Elopement  Role 


One  Yale  man,  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  helped  another  Yale  man,  a 
bridegroom  to  be,  and  the  result  was 
a  human  interest 


Guy  Richards 


story  with  ro¬ 
mance  as  its 
theme  that  made 
headlines 
throughout  the 
country  last 
week. 

It’s  the  story  of 
George  Lowther 
3d,  Yale  ’31.  who 
was  thwarted  in 
his  love  for 
Eileen  Herrick, 
society  deb  and 
daughter  of  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Walter  R.  Herrick,  and  how 
Guy  Richards,  New  York  Daily  News 
reporter,  Yale  ’27,  heli)ed  them  to 
elope  and  get  married,  and,  incidental¬ 
ly,  provide  his  newspaper  with  one  of 
its  best  picture  scoops  and  an  ex¬ 
clusive  story  of  the  elopement. 

Romanc*  Publiciied 


The  Lowther-Herrick  romance  has 
been  in  New  York  metropolitan  papers 
for  several  weeks  because  of  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  parents  to  the  prospec¬ 
tive  husband.  It  had  gotten  to  the 
stage  where  the  parents  went  to  court 
and  obtained  a  writ  to  keep  the  swain 
from  their  daughter. 

Richards,  who  had  been  covering 
the  story  for  his  paper,  took  an  espe¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  case  (1)  because 
here  was  a  son  of  Eli  Yale  in  difficulty 
and  (2)  because  his  instincts  told  him 
that  the  girl  and  boy  were  really  in 
love  and  were  being  kept  apart  by  the 
girl’s  parents. 

He  decided  to  do  something.  Ar¬ 
ranging  with  the  principals  to  elope 
Dec.  17,  plans  went  awry  when  Miss 
Herrick  was  rushed  to  the  hospital  to 
have  her  appendix  removed.  She  left 
the  hospital  New  Year’s  day.  Mean¬ 
while,  newspaper  readers  avidly  fol¬ 
lowed  developments. 

On  the  now-famous  Jan.  4,  Eileen 
took  her  dog  out  for  a  walk  from  their 
New  York  apartment  and,  according  to 
the  carefully-laid  plans  of  Richards, 
she  went  directly  to  Richards’  apart¬ 
ment  where  Lowther,  Richards  and 
Daily  News  cameramen  were  wait¬ 
ing. 

After  posing  for  pictures — which 
appeared  at  8.30  that  night  in  the 
News’  first  edition  of  Jan.  5 — the  lovers 
and  Richards  took  the  Atlantic  Clipper 
from  Grand  Central  Station.  New 
York,  to  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  dog 
went  along. 

Used  Ruses  on  Story 

So  careful  had  Richards  been  about 
covering  his  trail  that  Eli  Johnson, 
Lowther’s  attorney,  entrained  for  a 
spot  in  Virginia — where  couples  us¬ 
ually  elope — the  same  time  that  the 
Clipper  left  New  York. 

At  New  Haven,  two  Daily  News 
planes  were  waiting  the  eloping 
group’s  arrival.  They  were  piloted  by 
Duke  Kranz  and  Buster  Worner,  News 
pilots.  Also  in  the  planes  were  Char¬ 
ley  Hoff  and  Walter  Engels,  News  pho¬ 
tographers,  along  for  their  picture 
scoop. 

Richards  wrote  the  story  of  the 
elopement  during  the  train  ride  from 
New  York  to  New  Haven,  and,  wary 
of  filing  it  over  the  wire,  telephoned 
i*  to  hi'  oaper  in  New  York.  As  a 
further  precaution  he  used  numbers 


in  place  of  the  names  of  the  principals, 
a  part  of  the  plan  worked  out  before 
staging  the  elopement. 

In  New  Haven,  Richards,  Lowther 
and  Miss  Herrick  boarded  the  plane 
piloted  by  Kranz  and  headed  for  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  while  the  photogs  flew  off 
in  the  other  plane  which  headed  for 
Boston — another  ruse  to  throw  fol¬ 
lowers  off  the  trail. 

The  lovers’  plane  arrived  in  Port¬ 
land  that  night  and  the  party  motored 
to  North  Conway,  Me.,  where  they 
were  put  up  in  the  local  hostlery,  the 
management  of  which  also  was  in  on 
the  plan. 

The  couple  were  married  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  at  11  with  News 
cameramen — who  also  had  arrived  in 
a  roundabout  way — getting  their  ex¬ 
clusives  of  the  ceremony  and  of  the 
wedding  breakfast,  etc.  These  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  News  of  Jan.  6,  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  which  was  on  the  streets  at 
8:30  the  night  before. 

On  returning  from  his  trip  with  the 
happily  married  young  couple,  Rich¬ 
ards  was  loathe  to  discuss  the  part  he 
played,  but  newspaper  colleagues 
lauding  his  act,  gave  Editor  &  Pub- 
isHER  Richards’  version  as  given  to 
them. 

Richards,  a  former  varsity  tackle  on 
the  1924-25-26  Yale  football  teams, 
entered  newspaper  work  in  1929  as  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Sun. 
Ailer  a  brief  stay  there,  he  joined 
a  scientific  expedition  to  New 
Guinea. 

Returning,  he  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press  and  subsequently  worked  for 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger. 

He  joined  the  News  several  years 
ago. 


Seymour  Joins 
Minneapolis  Paper 


Minneapolis,  Jan.  10 — Gideon  D. 
Seymour  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of 


the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1. 

W ith  John 
Sherman  and 
Stan  Hawkes  as 
his  assistants,  he 
will  be  in  charge 
of  the  Star-Jour- 
n  a  1  ’  s  editorial 
columns. 

Seymour  at¬ 
tended  Northern 
State  Teachers 
College,  Aber- 


Gideon  Seymour 


Little  Newspaper 
Legislation  Pend¬ 
ing  in  Congress 


Few  Bills  Affecting 
Publishers  Before 
Third  Session 


and  conceded  by  no  responsible 
thority  in  Washington  to  have 
slightest  chance  of  enactment,  wajl 
bill  to  appropriate  $96,000,000  for| 
national  advertising  campaign,  $2,0 
000  to  be  made  available  to  each  sj 
for  promotion  of  products  going 
foreign  trade.  Representative 
Rogers  of  Oklahoma,  drafted  the 
“by  request.’’ 


deen,  S.  D.,  and  later  Drake  Universi¬ 
ty  at  Des  Moines.  In  the  latter  city  he 
worked  on  the  Register  and  Tribune 
as  a  reporter,  copy  reader  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer. 


In  1923  he  joined  the  Associated 
Press  serving  in  numerous  capacities, 
as  chief  of  bureau  in  Sioux  Falls  and 
Indianapolis,  as  feature  editor  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  and  as  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Buenos  Aires.  Later  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  AP  news  report 
for  South  America.  In  1934  he  spent 
considerable  time  in  Africa,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  supervising  the  AP 


When  wirephoto  service  was  started 
by  the  Associated  Press,  he  was  made 
news  editor  in  charge  and  later  was 
appointed  managing  director  of  the 
AP  in  Great  Britain. 


He  resigned  from  the  AP  in  1937 
and  became  New  York  editor  and 
later  assistant  managing  editor  of 
Look  magazine,  which  post  he  left  to 
join  the  Star-Journal. 

John  Cowles,  president  of  the  Star- 
Journal,  is  associated  with  his  brother, 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  in  publishing 
Look. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  8  —  If  the 
third  session  of  the  76th  Congress, 
which  convened  last  week,  devotes  its 
energies  to  disposing  of  matters  now 
pending — as  is  usually  the  case  in  the 
concluding  session  of  any  Congress — 
there  will  be  little  in  the  legislative 
grist  to  interest  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  business. 

Death  several  days  ago  of  Represen¬ 
tative  Edward  W.  Curley  of  New  York 
City,  removed  from  Congress  the  au¬ 
thor  of  several  bills  to  protect  news¬ 
papermen  from  penalties  for  refusing 
to  reveal  confidential  news  sources. 
This  legislation  is  before  the  House 
judiciary  committee,  but  it  has  not 
been  set  down  for  hearing. 

S«*k  Liquor  Bon  on  Air 

Reported  favorably  last  session  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce,  the  Johnson  Bill  to  pro¬ 
hibit  advertising  of  liquor  by  radio 
may  be  reached  before  adjournment. 
The  fate  of  this  measure  is  being 
watched  with  interest.  The  forces 
responsible  for  organizing  backing  for 
the  Johnson  Bill  are  likewise  backing 
the  proposal  of  Senator  Arthur  Cap¬ 
per  of  Kansas,  that  entry  to  United 
States  mails  be  denied  publications 
carrying  liquor  copy. 

Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of 
Montana,  annoimced  in  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  that  he  would  move  to  amend  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  and 
regulations  to  prohibit  issuance  of 
broadcasting  permits  to  interests  which 
also  control  newspapers,  provided  that 
joint  ownership  would  place  control 
of  all  media  for  transmission  of  in¬ 
telligence  in  the  same  hands.  No 
bill  was  introduced  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  one  will  appear  in  the  final  ses¬ 
sion,  for  the  reason  that  hearings 
might  not  be  concluded  in  time  for 
the  suggested  law  to  reach  the  floor 
for  vote. 

Before  committee,  but  not  vet  sched¬ 
uled  for  hearing,  is  the  bill  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Albert  Thomas  of  Texas, 
to  exempt  from  the  maximum  hours 
provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act,  newspapermen  and  clerical 
workers  who  receive  $1  200  or  more 
annually  and  who  receive  vacations 
and  sick  leave  without  deductions 
from  salary.  Thomas  said  the  bill 
was  introduced  at  the  suggestion  of 
“newspaper  friends’’  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  pre.ss  galleries  who  considered 
their  working  conditions  were  not 
proper  subjects  for  legislation  through 
a  law  to  curb  sweat  shops. 

WaqC'Hour  Amendment 

Among  other  proposed  amendments 
to  the  wage-hour  Act  which  are  before 
the  House  labor  committee  is  one  to 
free  from  the  maximum  hours  provi¬ 
sion  newspaper  employes  earning  $200 
or  more  a  month,  on  an  annual  basis, 
provided  they  receive  vacation  and 
sick  leave  with  pay.  Excent  as  to  the 
amount,  this  proposal  is  the  same  as 
that  made  by  Representative  Thomas. 

Representative  Walter  M.  Pierce  of 
Oregon,  has  two  bills  before  commit¬ 
tees  dealing  with  straw-votes  and 
polls.  The  first  proposes  to  deny  use 
of  the  United  States  mails  to  anyone 
conducting  such  a  sampling  of  opin¬ 
ion.  including  newspapers  and  syndi¬ 
cates  handling  the  material;  the  sec¬ 
ond  authorizes  a  congressional  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  methods  and  purposes 
of  such  polls. 

Introduced  late  in  the  last  session 
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Viewed  as  Strong! 


Canada's  Largest  Export 
to  U.  S.  Affected  by 
War  Outbreak 


He 
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Montreal,  Jan.  8 — That  Canada 
proven  to  be  a  stable  source  of  m 
print  in  peace  or  war,  and  that 
industry  faces  the  uncertaintiei 
1940  in  a  relatively  strong  posii 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  R.  K. 
tin,  secretary  of  the  Newsprint 
ciation  of  Canada,  in  reviewing 
outlook: 

“As  Canada’s  largest  manufactuiiJ 
industry  newsprint  naturally  expdl., 
enced  to  the  full  the  difficulties 
risks  encountered  by  all  business  al 
terprises  throughout  the  world  if'. ; 
1939,”  says  Mr.  Martin.  “Moreov! 
as  95%  of  Canadian  newsprint  pni 
duction  is  exported  for  sale  abrai 
the  industry’s  operations  were  pt- 
ticularly  affected  by  the  almost  c- 
precedented  uncertainties  prevailis 
in  most  markets  of  the  world. 

War  Affected  Position 

“The  outbreak  of  war  at  the  bep 
ning  of  September  brought  an  inii» 
diate  change  in  the  position.  Increa.<« 
newspaper  circulation  in  the  U.  S.|ni 
the  elimination  of  overseas  expef 
shipments  from  Germany  (which  I* 
previously  been  close  to  150,000  t* 
per  annum)  and  uncertainty  overlbloi 
future  of  Scandinavian  shipmalfi’ 
from  the  Baltic  all  combined  to  » 
centuate  the  usual  seasonal  pick-* 
in  operations.  Production  in  the  1« 
quarter  of  the  year  rose  to  overTSi 
of  capacity,  or  the  highest  level  sins 
1937. 

“Preliminary  indications  are  tb 
Canadian  production  for  the  full  iBf]] 
period  amounted  to  approximatS! 
2,900,000  tons  or  about  67.5%  of » 
pacity.  This  compared  with  2,625.1 
tons  in  1938  and  with  the  all  ti» 
high  of  3,648,000  tons  in  1937.  Shi> 
ments  increased  by  approximately  9 
same  amount  due  entirely  to  heave 
sales  in  North  America.  Oven* 
shipments  remained  at  almost  exaed! 
their  1938  level. 

“Although  the  outbreak  of 
caused  increased  demand  for  Caw 
dian  newsprint  in  North  America  a* 
in  certain  overseas  markets,  it  ik 
caused  dislocation  and  loss  of  bus  » 
ness  in  England,  Australia  and  sob  i 
other  parts  of  the  world  where  ne*» 
print  consumption  was  immediaW 
reduced  as  a  war  time  measure.  1 
addition  it  led  to  serious  difficult* 
in  the  overseas  transportation  andb 
livery  of  Canadian  paper.  Rates  b 
ocean  freights  and  insurance  n< 
sharply  and  shipping  space  was  ofB 
not  available  even  at  increased  r*** 
At  the  same  time  war  has  set  in**' 
tion  forces  which  have  already  * 
creased  the  costs  of  operations 
will  undoubtedly  raise  them  furtb 
in  the  future.  However,  the  Canai* 
industry  has  been  fortunate  in  ^ 
it  sells  the  greater  part  of  its  prod* 
tion  to  the  U.  S.  where  economic 
foreign  exchange  conditions  arc  | 
present  far  more  favorable  than  H 


Hi 


most  parts  of  the  world.' 
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JANUARY  13.  1940 


tanley  Walker  Resigns 
s  Phila.  Ledger  Editor 


Kearney  Succeeds  Him 
McLaughlin  as  M.  E.  .  . 


.  .  Pollock  Replaces 
Riordan  Is  Sports 


Editor  .  .  .  Gallagher  Also  Quits 


PHILADELPHIA,  Jan.  9 — The  resig¬ 
nations  of  Stanley  Walker,  editor, 
John  J.  McLaughlin,  managing 
litor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 


the  resignation  of  Publisher  John  C. 
Martin.  He  was  made  president  of 
the  company  in  May  of  that  year 
when  Mr.  Morrison  resigned.  He  also 


F.LThompson  Sells 
Alabamajournalto 
Hammond  &  Peay 

Former  Publisher  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  Buys 
Montgomery  Daily 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Jan.  10 — Col. 
James  Hammond,  former  publisher 
of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
was  back  in  the  newspaper  business 
this  week  with  his  announcement 
Monday  of  the  purchase  of  the  52- 
year-old  Montgomery  evening  paper, 
the  Alabama  Journal. 


he  sold  to  the  Scripps-Howard  in¬ 
terests.  Early  in  1935  he  bought  the 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Chonicle  and 
Staff  News,  but  sold  them  shortly 
afterward. 

Hanunond  said  he,  his  wife  and  two 
children  wiU  continue  to  make  their 
home  at  his  estate  near  Memphis. 
Peay  from  Little  Rocb 
Peay,  a  native  of  Little  Rock,  got 
his  first  newspaper  experience  as  a 
cub  reporter  for  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
and  the  Arkansas  Democrat.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
The  war  interrupt^  his  early  news- 
papering  when,  in  1917,  at  20  years 
of  age,  he  entered  the  army.  He 
came  out  of  the  war  as  a  captain. 

_  _  Then  followed  nine  years  of  mer- 

Joining”  Hammond  in  the  purchase '  chandising  experience  with  Lord  & 


ufactunii 
ly  expeil; 

ulties  saLeek  by  Publisher  Cary  W.  Bok. 
isinesssr 
world 
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Mr.  Walker  is  succeeded  by  George 
Kearney,  who  will  also  continue  as 
president  of  the  company  and  Edwin 
print  psB.  Pollock,  sports  editor,  takes  Mr. 


le  abiotl 
were  pt- 
Imost  0^ 


McLaughlin’s  place  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

John  Gallagher,  assistant  to  the  edi- 
prevailalor,  also  has  resigned,  Mr.  Kearney 


rid. 
ion 

the  beg: 
an  inii»b 


the  U.S. 
as  exps 
which  bt 
>0,000  ta 


shipmel 
led  to  0 
>1  pick-i 


over  7M 
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George  Kearney  Stanley  Walker 
ffective  Jan.  6,  were  announced  this 


John  McLaughlin 


Edwin  Pollock 


|er,nounced  Tuesday.  Mr.  Gallagher’s 
position  remains  unfilled. 

Riordan  Sports  Editor 

Leo  T.  Riordan,  sports  writer,  suc- 


Increaakads  Mr.  Pollock  as  sports  editor. 


phe  resignation  of  Mrs.  Haydie  Yates 
ps  women’s  page  editor  was  also  an- 
hounced.  The  new  editor  of  that  de- 
^tment  will  be  Miss  Ruth  Howell, 


y  overbiormerly  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
P'ailiington  (D.  C.)  Daily'News. 

Joel  Sayre,  who  conducted  a  column 
fcntitled  “Wear  and  Tear”  on  the  edi- 


in  the  talorial  page,  also  has  left  the  Ledger 


|o  join  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

J  One  of  Mr.  Kearney’s  first  acts  as 
editor  was  to  bring  all  opinion  to  the 
are  da  editorial  page.  'The  Ledger  carries 
e  full  IB  columns  of  several  local  and  syn- 
roximate!  dicate  writers. 

5%  of »  new  editor  said  he  will  devote 
h  2,625.11  eo  e-fourth  of  his  time  to  editorial 
e  all  tin  *erk  and  three-fourths  to  the  busi- 
937.  Shi?  ^*'ss  side.  Mr.  Kearney  said  Colonel 
matelyl*  T.  Viskniskki,  who  was  called  in 
to  heart  V  the  Ledger  management  to  survey 
Oven#  I  Plsnt  several  months  ago,  has  been 
ost  exacdfl^lsined  to  install  his  plan.  Mr. 

earney  denied  a  report  that  Colonel 
k  of  flf'^'^niskki  will  serve  temporarily  as 
for  Ca»y'**’ness  manager, 
fnerica^l  Price  Retired  on  Pension 
*ts,  it  IS  I  Another  change  which  took  place 


continued  in  the  capacity  of  manager 
of  the  Ledger  syndicate. 

Mr.  Pollock,  who  was  born  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  on  Jan.  12,  1895,  began  his 
newspaper  career  on  the  Philadelphia 
Press  in  1912.  He  worked  for  that 
paper  until  1918,  when  he  joined  the 
stadf  of  the  North  American.  After  a 
brief  period  with  the  North  American, 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Evening 
Ledger.  He  served  as  a  sports  writer 
until  1924,  when  he  was  made  assistant 
sports  editor  and  sports  columnist.  He 
became  sports  editor  in  1932.  He  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Sports  Writers  Association. 

McLaughlin  M.  E.  Since  1931 

Mr.  McLaughlin  is  a  veteran  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaperman  and  had  been 
with  the  Ledger  since  1918.  Bom  on 
Nov.  25,  1890,  he  began  his  career  on 
the  Evening  Telegraph  and  also 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press.  He 
started  on  the  Evening  Ledger  as  a 
rewrite  man  and  steadily  worked  up 
from  the  ranks.  He  served  as  assistant 
city  editor  and  city  editor  before  he 
became  managing  editor  in  1931. 

Mr.  Gallagher,  who  joined  the 
Ledger  seven  years  ago  as  assistant 
city  editor,  has  been  a  Philadelphia 
newspai>erman  for  25  years. 

Mr.  Riordan,  who  is  36,  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Evening  Ledger  in  1926. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Joseph’s  Col¬ 
lege.  While  still  in  school,  he  did 
space  work  for  various  Philadelphia 
dailies  and  started  a  sports  column  in 
the  Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


of  the  Journal  from  Frederick  I. 
Thompson  was  Nicholas  Peay,  for¬ 
merly  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Hammond,  the  announcement  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Journal  Monday 
said,  became  publisher,  and  Peay  is 
president  and  in  executive  charge  of 
operations  and  will  make  Montgomery 
his  home. 

Stanley  and  Wilson  Remain 

C.  M.  Stanley  will  remain  as  editor 
of  the  Journal,  and  James  Wilson  as 
business  manager. 

Hammond  and  Peay  said  expan¬ 
sions  would  be  made,  and  “we  are 
asking  the  entire  staff  and  personnel 
of  the  Journal  to  remain  with  us  to 
carry  forward  the  further  develop¬ 
ments  we  have  planned.” 

Both  of  the  news  owners  “are  native 
southerners  who  succeeded  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  north  and  returned  to  the 
south  to  invest  and  use  their  busi¬ 
ness  experience  in  southern  enter¬ 
prise,”  the  Journal  told  its  readers. 

The  Journal  was  founded  in  1888 
by  the  late  Col.  Horace  Hood,  who 
remained  its  editor  until  1923,  when 
he  and  Frank  Harvey  Miller  sold  out 
to  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  associates, 
the  late  Gov.  B.  B.  Comer  and  his 
son,  Donald  Comer,  textile  magnate. 
In  1927  Mr.  Thompson  became  sole 
owner,  purchased  the  Montgomery 
Times  from  J.  B.  Stem,  and  consoli¬ 
dated  it  with  the  Journal.  A  modem 
newspaper  plant,  costing  around  $200,- 
000,  was  built  for  the  Journal  at  that 
time. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Thompson  not  only 
owned  the  Journal,  but  also  the 
Mobile  Register,  the  old  Mobile  News- 
Item.  and  the  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald.  He  sold  the  Age-Herald  to 
Victor  Hanson  of  the  Birmingham 
News,  and  the  Register  and  News- 
Item  to  the  Mobile  Daily  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Mobile  Press. 

Thompson  on  FCC 

Mr.  ’Thompson,  whose  home  is  in 
Mobile,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission, 
under  appointment  la.st  year  on  nom¬ 
ination  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Colonel  Hammond  was  bom  in  Tolu, 
Ky.,  and  began  a  colorful  and  varied 


BALLARD  TEST  COPY 

_  _ _  A  12,000-line  test  campaign  in  three 
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Mr.  Kearney,  44.  is  a  veteran  news- 
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OPENS  L.  A.  OmCE 

The  Sidney  Garfinkel  Agency  of 
San  Francisco  and  Stockton,  Cal., 
opened  a  Los  Angeles  office  last  week 
in  the  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 
Donald  A.  Breyer,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  manager  for 
the  C.  H.  Baker  shoe  stores  in  North¬ 
ern  California,  is  managing  partner  of 
the  Los  Angeles  office. 


In  1922  he  resigned  to  branch  out  into 
the  merchandising  field,  becoming 
treasurer  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 
department  store.  Five  years  later  he 
went  to  Pittsburgh,  where  he  became 
president  of  Gimbel  Brothers  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

In  1931  Hammond  entered  the 
publishing  field,  becoming  publisher 
of  the  Detroit  Times,  a  Hearst  paper. 
In  1933  he  bought  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  the  Evening  Ap¬ 
peal.  He  discontinued  the  Evening 
Appeal,  remaining  publisher  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal  until  1936,  when 


Taylor,  where  he  was  associated  with 
Hammond.  Subsequently  he  was  first 
vice-president  and  general  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  of  Stewart  &  Co., 
Baltimore  department  store,  and  in 
retail  store  management,  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  buying  and  merchandising 
work  for  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  He 
is  married,  has  one  son. 

No  statement  of  the  amount  in¬ 
volved  in  the  purchase  from  Thomp¬ 
son  was  made.  Mr.  Thompson  hM, 
he  recently  told  an  Editor  &  Pubushix 
representative,  had  several  offers  for 
the  Journal  in  the  past  year  or  two, 
but  he  said  that  none  suited  him. 
He  has  been  anxious  to  get  out  of 
the  Montgomery  field,  because,  with 
his  home  in  Mobile,  there  was  too 
much  commuting  back  and  forth,  he 
said.  Since  his  appointment  to  the 
FCC  he  had  been  even  more  anxious 
to  dispose  of  the  property,  it  was 
understood. 

Mr.  Thompson  started  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  his  native  Missis¬ 
sippi,  where  his  father  owned  a  small 
weekly.  In  his  early  20’s  he  was  with 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and 
became  a  part  owner  of  the  paper. 
Going  to  New  York  as  the  Memphis 
paper’s  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative,  he  eventually  established 
his  own  advertising  agency,  repre¬ 
senting  a  large  group  of  paper.  A  for¬ 
mer  director  of  the  Associated  Press, 
he  was  active  in  that  organization. 
He  has  also  served  as  a  member  of 
the  old  United  States  shipping  board, 
the  Alabama  state  docks  commission, 
and  was  for  a  time  director  of  the 
federal  foreign  trade  zone  at  Mobile. 

ADS  AID  WINE  SALES 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  10 — ^First  year 
of  the  California  Wine  industiy’s 
three-year  advertising  progreim  will 
see  a  20%  gain  in  consumption,  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  indicated  today. 
Wine  Institute  reports  indicated  a 
national  consumption  of  66,000,000 
gallons  for  1939  against  54,890,000  for 
the  preceding  year.  State  gains  for 
11  months  included  Florida  60%; 
Maryland,  55;  Connecticut,  50;  New 
York,  45;  Massachusetts,  and  Missouri, 
30;  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania,  25.  The 
wine  industry’s  program  calls  for 
$2,000,000  advertising  expenditure 
within  three  years. 

■ 

WYATT  JOINS  WASEY 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  election  of  John  M.  Wyatt 
as  a  vice-president  of  the  agency. 
Mr.  Wyatt  will  also  handle  the  Calvert 
Distillers  Corporation  account  as  an 
account  executive.  For  the  past  three 
years  he  has  been  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  of  the  Calvert  Company. 

■ 

JOINS  "THIS  WEEK" 

Charles  M.  Kinsolving,  who  imtil 
recently  has  been  identified  with  the 
editorial  department  of  Publication 
Corporation,  has  become  associated 
with  the  Promotion  Department  of 
This  Week  magazine. 
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Dailies  Advised 
To  Refuse  Access 
To  Their  Records 

ANPA  Soys  Court  Order 
Should  Be  Required  ol 
Wage-Hour  Examiners 

Counsel  of  the  ANPA  has  advised 
publishers  to  refuse  agents  of  the 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Administra¬ 
tion  access  to  newspaper  records, 
“whatever  their  alleged  purpose  or 
whatever  the  records  souffht  may  be,” 
in  the  absence  of  a  formal  complaint, 
it  was  disclosed  in  a  special  bulletin 
issued  Jan.  10  by  the  ANPA. 

The  bulletin,  pointing  out  that  Wage 
and  Hour  field  examiners  are  being 
sent  into  various  offices  to  inspect 
books  and  records  of  employers  to 
determine  whether  they  are  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  act,  said  reports  have 
been  received  from  two  publishers 
whose  offices  have  been  visited  by 
these  agents.  The  ANPA  reminded 
newspapers  of  the  late  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’  rul¬ 
ing  that  publishers  are  not  obliged  to 
allow  “fishing  expeditions”  through 
their  books  and  records. 

Sought  Profit  and  Loss  Records 
According  to  the  ANPA  bulletin, 
one  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  agents  de¬ 
manded,  among  other  things,  to  see  a 
list  of  out-of-state  subscribers,  pay¬ 
roll  records,  and  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment.  Later,  this  agent  interviewed 
employes  in  various  departments,  and 
then  asked  the  publisher  to  make  a 
statement  as  to  his  intention  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  provisions  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act.  the  ANPA  said. 

“While  the  Federal  Wage  and  Hour 
Act,  like  many  other  Federal  laws, 
contains  provisions  that  purportedly 
authorize  agents  of  the  government  to 
pry  into  one’s  affairs.”  the  bulletin 
added,  “counsel  for  the  ANPA.  to 
whom  an  inquiry  was  addressed  as  to 
the  obligation  of  publishers  to  open 
their  books  and  records  to  such  an 
agent,  replied: 

“  ‘The  matter  of  compliance  with 
such  a  request  or  demand  is  wholly 
optional  with  a  publisher.  The  Fourth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  protects  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  affords  sound 
basis  for  refusal,  if  it  be  decided  to 
refuse  the  request. 

‘“The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
vested  with  similar  alleged  power. 
Some  years  ago  a  controversy  arose 
over  its  attempt  to  obtain  access  to 
the  books  and  records  of  a  concern 
engaged  in  commerce.  The  demand 
of  the  Commission  was  refused  and 
the  Commission  went  to  court.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S..  through 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  said  of 
this  attempt; 

Should  Require  Court  Order 

“  ‘The  mere  facts  of  carrying  on  a 
commerce  not  confined  within  state 
lines  and  of  being  organized  as  a  cor¬ 
poration  do  not  make  men’s  affairs 
public  •  ♦  *.  Anyone  who  respects 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  would  be  loath 
to  believe  that  Congress  intended  to 
authorize  one  of  its  subordinate  agen¬ 
cies  to  sweep  all  our  traditions  into 
the  fire  and  to  direct  fishing  expedi¬ 
tions  into  private  papers  on  the  pos¬ 
sibility  they  may  disclose  evidence  of 
crime.  *  *  *  It  is  contrary  to  the  first 
principles  of  justice  to  allow  a  search 
through  all  the  respondent's  records, 
relevant  or  irrevelant,  in  the  hope 
that  something  will  turn  up.'  (Empha¬ 
sis  supplied.)  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  V.  American  Tobacco  Co.  —  264 
U.  S.  298  (1924). 


■■  There  is  no  obligation  on  the  part 
of  publishers  or  other  employers  to 
allow  such  fishing  expeditions  through 
their  books  and  records.’  ” 

“In  the  absence  of  a  formal  com¬ 
plaint,  it  is  the  opinion  of  counsel 
that  all  such  requests,  whatever  their 
alleged  purpose  or  whatever  the  rec¬ 
ords  sought  may  be,  should  be  re¬ 
fused.  In  the  event  of  a  formal  com¬ 
plaint,  the  records  should  not  be  made 
available  in  the  absence  of  a  final 
court  order  requiring  their  production. 

“Counsel  again  repeats  his  advice, 
which  has  been  frequently  given,  that 
all  employers,  whether  their  employes 
are  covered  by  the  Act  or  not,  should 
keep  accurate  records  as  to  the  time 
worked  by  such  employes  and  the 
pay  received  by  such  employes, 
whether  the  employes  are  classified 
as  being  under  the  law  or  not.  These 
records  will  be  important  in  the  event 
of  any  controversy.” 

Exemption  Sought 
From  Wage-Hour  Law 

Washincton.  D.  C..  Jan.  11— Senator 
Alexander  Wiley  of  Wisconsin  has 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
Wage-Hour  Law  proposing  exemption 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  “any 
employe  employed  in  connection  with 
the  publication  of  any  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  less  than  5,000.” 

The  existing  exemption  covers  only 
employes  of  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
newspapers  with  circulation  of  less 
than  3.000,  the  major  part  of  which 
is  distributed  in  the  county  cf  pub¬ 
lication.  The  amendment  went  to  the 
committee  on  E location  and  Labor. 


Classified  Managers 
Meet  in  Hartford 

The  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Managers  held  its  seventh 
annual  regional  meeting  Monday  and 
Tuesday  at  the  Hotel  Bond,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  with  representatives  of  nejvs- 
papers  in  New  England,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  in  attendance.  Paul 
H.  Fitchmer,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hartford  Times,  and 
Charles  K.  Ward,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
were  the  hosts. 

Speakers  at  Monday’s  sessions  were 
Marshall  A.  Mott,  of  the  Hartford 
Better  Business  Bureau;  Frank  R. 
Twiss,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette,  and  Howard  Parish  of 
the  Parish-Phillips  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  of  Miami,  Fla. 

Speakers  Tuesday  were  Thomas 
Quinn,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times-Record; 
James  A.  Doherty,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal;  Earl  G.  Osterhoudt,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Times-Star;  L.  Warren 
Perkins,  Berkshire  (Mass.)  Eagle,  and 
Willard  B.  Rogers,  president  of  the 
Hotel  Bond  and  member  of  the  state 
publicity  commission.  Norton  C.  Cole, 
classified  manager,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Standard,  was  program  chairman. 

INGERSOLL  STATEMENT 

Ralph  McA.  Ingersoll.  president  of 
Publications  Research,  Inc.,  tcld  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  Thursday  that  an  an¬ 
nouncement  would  be  made  Saturday 
on  his  projected  New  York  evening 
newspaper.  It  was  understood  that 
Mr.  Ingersoll  had  completed  the  finan¬ 
cing  and  was  ready  to  announce  the 
date  for  starting  publication,  but 
official  confirmation  of  these  reports 
could  not  be  obtained. 


Stock  Sale  to  Finance 
Chattanooga  Tribune 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Jan.  8 — Chat¬ 
tanooga’s  new  evening  paper,  the 
Evening  Tribune,  will  be  financed  by 
no  par  common  stock  now  being  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  to  the  public  at  $10  a 
share.  George  Fort  Milton,  formerly 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Chattanooga  News,  will  be  the  guid¬ 
ing  head  of  the  new  enterprise  and 
his  executives  will  be  department 
heads  formerly  connected  with  the 
News. 

The  corporation  is  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  Tennessee.  Its  charter 
provides  for  a  maximum  of  10,000 
shares  of  no  par  value  stock.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prospectus,  the  goal  in  the 
campaign  is  the  sale  of  a  maximum 
of  approximately  3,500  shares  of  stock, 
providing  $35,000  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  plant  and  funds  to  carry  on  pub¬ 
lication  for  some  time.  There  wUl  be 
no  preferred  stock  or  bonds. 

The  Evening  Tribune  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  building  it  has  leased  for 
$125  a  month  at  1145  Market  Street, 
which  is  “adequate  for  present  needs 
and  for  expansion,”  the  prospectus 
announced. 

The  prospectus  estimates  the  total 
investment  including  operating  capi¬ 
tal  at  $60,000.  The  Tribune  will  use 
a  Goss  4-unit  press  printing  in  black 
and  white  and  two  colors.  Cost  of 
equipment  is  $38,000,  with  the  initial 
cost,  including  installation,  approxi¬ 
mately  $18,000.  The  balance  will  be 
met  on  the  payment  plan,  the  pros¬ 
pectus  states. 

Trans  Radio  Press  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  foreign  service  will  be 
used.  The  paper  will  have  approxi¬ 
mately  55  employes  when  it  starts. 
The  subscription  rate  will  be  10  cents 
a  week. 

■ 

British  Information 
Chief  Won't  See  Press 

Sir  John  Reith.  who  as  head  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
built  up  a  reputation  of  never  seeing 
newspapermen,  refused  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  press  when  he  took 
over  the  British  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion  on  Jan.  8. 

Newspapermen  assigned  to  the 
Ministry  were  turned  out  of  his  office 
by  Viscount  Hood,  his  secretary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  New  York  Times  dis¬ 
patch  from  London.  A  few  minutes 
later  a  bell  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Ministrj-  rang  three  times  to  indicate 
an  important  announcement  was  to 
be  read.  The  press  officer  stepped  to 
the  microphone  and  announced: 

“Sir  John  Reith  cannot  see  jour¬ 
nalists.” 

Even  Sir  Stephen  Tallents,  who  is 
head  of  the  BBC’s  public  relations, 
refuses  to  talk  to  newspapermen  and 
Sir  John  maintained  his  reputation 
with  his  first  official  act  in  his  new 
job,  the  Times’  correspondent  pointed 
out. 

■ 

SNPA  OmCERS  TO  MEET 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Jan.  10 — Sec¬ 
retary-Manager  Walter  C.  Johnson 
has  announced  that  the  mid-winter 
meeting  of  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  will  be  held  Feb.  4  and  5 
at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  in  Atlanta.  In 
addition  to  the  SNPA  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors,  the  chairmen  of  committees 
and  a  number  of  the  organization’s 
former  presidents  have  been  invited 
to  be  present. 


ANPA  CONVENTION  SET  FOR  APRIL  23-25 

THE  ANPA  announced  Jan.  10  that  its  54th  annual  convention  will  be  held 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  April  23,  24  and  25. 


Stock  Exchange  ■ 
Institutional  Ads  il. 
Appear  in  Boston 

First  of  Eight  Full  | 

Pages  Carried  by  i 


Boston  News  Bureau 

Sponsored  by  40  leading  brokerage 
firms,  the  first  co-operative  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  to  appear  in  Bostoi 
in  behalf  of  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  appeared  Jan.  3  b 
the  Boston  News  Bureau.  A  series  of 
eight  full  -  page  advertisements  e 
scheduled,  telling  a  comprehensivt 
story  of  the  Stock  Exchange:  whatj 
is,  what  it  does,  and  what  it  cannot  4 

The  new  campaign  was  created  in 
response  to  the  widespread  septimea 
among  members  of  the  Exchange  foi 
a  vigorous  and  progressive  educa¬ 
tional  approach  to  present  public 
lations  problems.  *1116  new  series  ii 
designed  to  widen  interest  in  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  stimulato 
new  interest  on  the  part  of  investej 
in  the  facilities  which  it  provides. 

Soliont  Facts  Told 

The  text  of  the  advertisements  ex¬ 
plains  the  safeguards  set  up  by  th 
new  management  of  the  Exchange  for 
the  protection  of  the  public;  reveals 
the  listing  requirements  in  terms  of 
public  benefits;  the  dividend  rec«d 
of  common  stocks  listed  on  the  Ex¬ 
change,  and  other  salient  facts  tk 
give  the  investor  a  clearer  pictured 
the  Exchange,  its  functions  and  it 
value  to  the  commtmity. 

The  series  has  been  copyrighted  by 
the  Boston  News  Bureau.  Permissk 
to  use  the  material  may  be  securai 
upon  application  by  other  interested 
publications. 

Last  August  the  Boston  News  Bu¬ 
reau,  which  is  New  England’s  only 
business  and  financial  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  also  pioneered  by  creating  and 
publishing  the  first  series  of  co-oper¬ 
ative  institutional  advertisements  in 
behalf  of  the  over-the-counter  mar¬ 
ket,  an  activity  which  was  later  taken 
up  in  Hartford  and  more  recently  in 
New  York  and  Chicago. 
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Medical  Supplement  I  p 
Has  10,000  Lines  of  Ads  ^ 

Philadelphia.  Jan.  10  —  A  24-pagf 
tabloid  supplement,  carrying  artides  i  ^ 
and  advertisements  on  health  prob-  [ 
lems,  sponsored  by  the  PhiladeljJw  | 
County  Medical  Society,  was  issued  '  ^ 
with  the  regular  edition  of  the  Phik-  ^ 
delphia  Record  today.  j 

TTie  supplement  was  the  first  one  « 
its  kind  ever  published  here  and  at-  ^ 
traded  wide  interest.  It  carried  10, OM  ’ 
lines  of  advertising.  Forty  thousand  ‘ 
additional  copies  of  the  supplement 
were  distributed  among  various  or¬ 
ganizations  throughout  the  city,  a0‘  , 
cording  to  the  Record  management  | 

The  articles  were  anonymous  be¬ 
cause  of  the  standards  set  ^  1 1 
Medical  Society,  but  they  represents  -  [ 
the  best  knowledge  and  experienc^  1 1 
Philadelphia  medical  leaders.  1 1 
single  exception  was  an  article  on  | 
national  health  problems  by  Dr  ^ 
Thomas  Parran,  U.  S.  Surgeon  Ge®' 
eral.  ! 


N.  Y.  POST  DELAYED 

The  Nov.  3  issue  of  the  New 
Evening  Post  containing  the  second  i® 
a  series  of  articles  on  “Canada  *■ 
War”  by  Stanley  G.  Thompson  ^ 
ordered  stopped  in  Toronto,  Cana®; 
Nov.  4  by  the  department  of  natiw* 
revenue.  The  ban  on  the  sale  of 
Post  was  lifted  Nov.  5  after  a  samF 
copv  had  been  examined  by  cen^ 
at  Ottawa  and  found  not  objectionable 
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The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

By  WARREN  L.  BASSETT 


an  interesting  new  attempt  to 
make  the  daily  listing  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams  pay  dividends  in  advertising 
linage  is  being  made  by  a  New  York 
firm  which  is  offering  to  newspapers 
a  four-page  tabloid  called  Radio 


Front  page  of  Radio  Chart. 


Chart,  which  carries  a  week’s  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  major  station  in  the 
"master”  New  York  area  and  pro¬ 
vides  space  for  the  sale  of  nine  col¬ 
umns  of  advertising. 

Started  about  a  year  ago,  the  Radio 
Chart  made  slow  progress  until  recent 
weeks,  when  it  jumped  from  a  total 
of  seven  papers  to  30. 

Sponsor  of  Radio  Chart  is  Ralph  W. 
Barnes  of  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  who  feels 
E  that  “this  is  the  first  practical  plan 
j  ever  conceived  that  will  assure  news- 
;  I«per  publishers  of  receiving  substan- 
f  tial  revenues  from  the  radio  program 
I  and  news  section,  which  has  been, 
.  heretofore,  the  most  perplexing  and 
unproductive  department  of  the  news- 
'  paper.” 

Radio  Chart  is  a  four-page  insert 
supplement  with  the  radio  programs 
of  the  three  major  networks  listed  by 
•lays  for  an  entire  week  with  high¬ 


lights  of  outstanding  events  and  reg¬ 
ular  news  and  sports  broadcast  periods 
given  prominence.  Adequate  space  is 
provided  for  local  stations  and  the 
listings  “not  only  achieve  a  high  rate 
of  accuracy  but  include  approximately 
200  more  listings  than  the  most  com¬ 
plete  metropolitan  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Barnes  says. 

A  minimum  of  two  columns  per 
page,  and  a  total  of  nine  columns,  is 
available  for  display  advertising  of 
local  and  national  accounts  and  bold¬ 
face  linage  listings  carrying  the  spon¬ 
sor’s  name  in  the  program  provide  a 
third  means  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Barnes  says: 

“Advantages  of  this  form  of  radio 
program  section  are  (1)  tendency  of 
readers  to  take  out  and  save  the  en¬ 
tire  .section  for  continual  reference 
throughout  the  week  and  the  obviat¬ 
ing  of  need  for  daily  listings,  (2)  the 
ease  of  promoting  a  drive  for  contract 
commitments  over  multi-week  periods 
and  (3)  the  close  co-operation  of  the 
Radio  Chart’s  staff  in  securing  na¬ 
tional  accounts.” 

Space  sold  in  the  Radio  Chart  is  not 
necessarily  to  local  users  of  radio. 
Generally,  the  columns  are  taken  by 
local  firms  who  believe  that  their  copy 
in  the  Radio  Chart  gets  preferred  at¬ 
tention  throughout  the  week. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  idea.  Radio 
Chart  salesmen  attempted  to  sell  the 
space  themselves,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  local  salesmen  of  the  news¬ 
papers  could  do  the  job  quicker  and 
better.  Today,  all  local  space  in  the 
Chart  is  sold  by  the  new.spapers  print¬ 
ing  it.  while  Mr.  Barnes  and  his  staff 
are  handling  the  job  of  attempting  to 
sell  national  advertisers. 

The  program  listings  are  issued  in 
mat  form  to  the  newspapers.  Since  the 
four-page  tabloid  covers  a  week’s  pro¬ 
grams,  it  means  that  the  papers  save 
the  cost  of  setting  a  daily  program, 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  selling 
nine  columns  of  space.  To  date  no 
space  has  been  sold  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers  who  have  programs  on  the  air, 
but  an  intensive  campaign  is  being 
waged. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  found  that  there  are 
116  papers  in  the  “master  New  York 
area” — a  radius  of  150  miles  from  the 
city — with  a  total  circulation  of  3,000,- 


000.  The  30  papers  which  are  now 
printing  the  Chart,  or  will  begin  it 
this  month  and  next,  have  a  total 
circulation  of  nearly  1,000,000. 

Local  advertising  has  been  sold  on 
a  six-month  contract  basis.  Bold  face 
listings  are  sold  at  double  the  open 
line  rate  of  each  paper.  National  dis¬ 
play  space  carries  a  preferred  rate, 
subject  to  discount  for  repetition. 

Some  of  the  sections  have  advertis¬ 
ing  announcements  across  the  gutter 
of  the  inside  two  pages,  but  if  there  is 
an  important  local  station  ,  its  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  listed  in  that  space.  Mr.^ 
Barnes  pointed  out. 

Newspapers  now  using  the  Radio 
Chart  include:  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
Journal;  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times- Ad¬ 
vertiser;  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Neu's: 
Nero  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Times:  Lony 
Branch  (N.  J.)  Record;  Red  Bank 
(N.  J.)  Standard;  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle;  Easton  (Pa.)  Express: 
Ossining  (N.  Y.)  Register;  Tnrrytown 
News;  White  Plains  Dispatch;  Yonkers 
Herald  -  Statesman;  Mount  Vernon 
Argus;  Mamaroneck  Times;  Peekskill 
Star;  Port  Chester  litem;  Neio  Rochelle 
Star;  Poughkeepsie  Star  Eagle:  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  New  Era  News;  Kingston 
(N.  Y.)  Freeman;  Atlantic  City 

(N.  J.)  Press-Union;  and  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  News.  Additional  papers  will 
start  using  the  Chart  this  month. 

Mr.  Barnes  stated  that  no  contracts 
are  signed  with  the  newspapers. 
Radio  Chart  furnishes  the  mats  and 
the  newspapers  sell  the  local  space. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Chart  organiza¬ 
tion  that  they  will  be  able  to  enlist 
such  a  formidable  aggregate  circula¬ 
tion  that  national  advertisers  will  find 
it  necessary  to  use  space.  According 
to  Mr.  Barnes,  radio  programs  wdth 
national  recognition  are  not  the  best 
prospects,  because  of  their  country¬ 
wide  appeal,  but  he  feels  that  Radio 
Chart  can  be  of  value  to  secondary 
programs  which  are  seeking  wider 
listener  acceptance. 

If  the  idea  catches  on,  as  it  seems 
to  be  doing,  Mr.  Barnes  foresees  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  idea  across  the  country, 
with  separate  Charts  being  published 
in  the  major  listening  areas,  of  which 
there  are  about  16. 

There  have  been  several  schemes  in 
the  past  attempting  to  capitalize  on  the 
space  new.spapers  give  to  radio  pro¬ 
grams  but  they  have  never  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  If  Radio  Chart  can  sell  new 
linage,  we  want  to  give  it  a  big  hand. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Barnes,  who  is 
president  of  Radio  Chart,  the  officers 
are:  Steven  H.  Bamberger,  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Robert  H.  Reid,  treasurer:  and 
Nola  Kay  Barnes,  secretary. 

"Flower  of  the  Month" 

RUNNING  CURRENTLY  in  Winnipeg 

Tribune  are  two  campaigns  which 
might  be  sold  locally  in  almost  any 
newspaper.  We  said  two  campaigns, 
but  they  are  not  strictly  that.  One 
is  “The  Flower  of  the  Month”  adver¬ 
tisements  signed  by  12  florists,  while 
the  other  is  a  “For  Women  Only”  page. 
The  latter  carries  text,  but  it  attracts 
26  separate  advertisements  appealing 
to  women.  It  will  run  for  six  months. 

The  “Flower  of  the  Month”  adver¬ 
tisement  runs  12  inches  deep  on  four 
columns  and  appears  twice  a  month. 
It  will  run  for  a  period  of  26  weeks. 

Reporting  on  results.  Promotion 
Manager  C.  M.  Roberts  says: 

“Florists  report  the  ‘Flower  of  the 
Month’  is  definitely  moving,  and  they 
are  getting  good  results.  ’The  women's 
features  on  the  ‘For  Women  Only’  page 
are  ones  which  appear  regularly  in 
the  Tribune,  but  generally  in  various 
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Inside  pages  of  Radio  Chart  showing  how  ads  are  distributed. 
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The  Flatter  of  the 
Month  — 


parts  of  the  paper.  Once  a  week  they 
are  brought  together  on  the  same 
page,  thus  making  ‘For  Women  Only’ 
a  merchandising  tie-in.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


JOSEPH  M.  GREELEY  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Htcker — H-O  Division  of  Hecker 
Products  Corporation.  Mr.  Greeley 
was  formerly  advertising  manager  of 
Quaker  Oats  Ltd.  in  England. 

Robert  H.  Scott,  formerly  of  East¬ 
man  Scott  &  Co.,  is  manager  of  the 
newly  opened  McCann  Erickson 
agency’s  office  in  Atlanta. 

B.  Balfour  Haas,  until  recently  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Oldetyme  Dis¬ 
tillers,  has  bwn  named  advertising 
manager  of  William  Jameson  &  Co., 
according  to  an  announcement  by 
Lionel  Marks,  president. 

Gwynne  a.  Prosser,  educational 
secretary.  New  York  Chapter,  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Banking,  has  been 
appointed  personnel  manager  of  Mc¬ 
Cann  Erickson.  Inc. 

G.  Potter  Darrow,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  vice-president  of  Ivey  & 
Ellington,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounce  the  appointment  of  Mary 
Knight  as  director  of  publicity  and 
public  relations,  a  post  previously  held 
by  Reuben  Peterson,  Jr.,  who  is  now 
engaged  in  legislative  public  relations 
work.  Prior  to  joining  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Company,  she  was  affiliated  with 
Steve  Hanagan  Associates. 

C.  F.  Goldthwaite.  former  manaeer 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Crawford  Succeeds  Broun 
As  Guild  President 

N.  Y.  Post  and  Nation  Washington  Correspondent 
Assumes  Post  as  13  Other  Nominees 
Withdraw  . .  .  Ratification  a  Formality 


KENNETH  G.  CRAWFORD,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Post  and  the  Nation,  Jan.  8,  became 
the  second  pres- 
ident  of  the 
American  News¬ 


paper 


Guild, 


KenneHi  Cravrford 


succeeding  Hey- 
wood  Broun  who 
died  last  Dec.  18. 

In  a  statement 
issued  by  Victor 
Pasche,  secre¬ 
tary  -  treasurer, 
from  guild  head¬ 
quarters  in  New 
York  to  guild 
locals  throughout 
the  country,  it 


was  said  formal  election  by  mail  ballot 
to  fill  the  guild  presidency  was  ren¬ 
dered  imnecessary  because  of  lade  of 
opposition.  In  part,  it  said: 

To  Got  lEB  Blestioq 
“Kenneth  G.  Crawford  of  Washing¬ 
ton  stands  nominated  without  opposi¬ 
tion  and  Aerefore,  in  fact,  elected 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  ...  I  shall  report  accordingly 
to  the  International  Executive  Board 
(guild  governing  body)  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  at  its  meeting  here 
Feb.  3  it  declare  Crawford  duly  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy.” 

Mr.  Crawford  was  one  of  14  candi¬ 
dates  nominated,  but  13  withdrew, 
automatically  insuring  his  election. 
Nominations  were  closed  Jan.  6. 

Those  who  withdrew  included  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columnist;  Max  Ways,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record  reporter;  Carl  Ran- 
dau,  rewrite  man,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York;  James  P. 
Kirby,  Cleveland  Press  and  former 
Cleveland  Guild  president;  Katherine 
Lynch,  Detroit  Free  Press  reporter. 

Also  Frank  Lynch,  Seattle;  Robert 
S.  Allen,  co-author  with  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  of  the  “Washington  Merry-Go- 
Roimd”  column  for  United  Feature 
Syndicate;  Franklin  P,  Adams  (F.P.A.) 
N«r  York  Post  columnist;  Jonathan 
Eddy,  New  York  Daily  News  reporter 
and  former  ANG  vice-president; 
Donal  M.  Sullivan,  ANG  international 
vice-president;  Harry  Martin,  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal;  Morris  Wat¬ 
son,  ANG  international  vice-president, 
and  Milton  Kaufman,  New  York  guild 
president. 

The  Washington  local  nominated  Mr. 
Crawford  Dec.  27.  On  Jan.  5,  the 
New  York  local  guild  seconded  his 
nomination. 

Hits  Guild  "Reform''  Moves 

The  new  guild  president,  who  voted 
against  the  “world  peace  resolution” 
in  the  guild’s  1936  national  convention 
with  the  assertion  that  “the  guild 
should  never  express  itself  on  extran¬ 
eous  matters — even  on  so  worthy  a 
cause  as  peace,”  will  assume  the 
presidency  guided  by  one  basic 
thought:  “It  is  not  the  guild’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  reform  the  world  or  the  world’s 
newspapers.” 

Elnlarging  upon  that  tenet,  Craw¬ 
ford  discards  declared  concepts  of  the 
newspaper  workers’  organization  to 
express  the  belief  that  it  is  of  no 
of&ial  concern  to  the  guild  whether 
President  Roosevelt  seeks  a  third  term 
or  who  triumphs  in  foreign  wars. 


Dabbling  in  the  editorial  policies  of 
employer-newspapers  is  a  practice 
which  he  is  determined  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  take  root  in  the  guild. 

“The  guild  is  a  trade  union  in  every¬ 
thing  the  term  implies,”  is  the  way  he 
summarizes  his  position. 

The  directness  of  his  criticism  of 
past  activity  of  his  group  is  character¬ 
istic  of  Crawford  the  guildsman,  the 
Washington  correspondent,  and  the 
author  (“The  Pressure  Boys,”  recently 
off  the  press). 

His  faculty  for  directness  gave  him 
an  outstanding  newspaper  scoop  last 
year  after  President  Roosevelt  ele¬ 
vated  Senator  Hugo  L.  Black  to  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  bench.  Black’s 
nomination  was  fought  in  the  Senate, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been 
stated  without  refutation  that  he  had 
once  accepted  membership  in  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  After  taking  the  oath  of 
office,  the  jurist  announced  he  would 
do  what  no  other  member  of  the  high 
court  had  ever  done,  namely,  make  a 
radio  reply  to  his  critics. 

Immediately  thousands  of  words  of 
speculation  began  to  roll  off  the  type¬ 
writers  of  Washington  correspondents. 
“Will  he  mention  the  Klan?  Will  he 
admit  he  had  been  a  member?”  spe¬ 
cial  writers  asked;  and  then  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  supply  the  answers  by  ref¬ 
erences  to  Black’s  political  career,  and 
by  drawing  analogies. 

"Scooped"  Block's  Statement 
Crawford  did  not  join  in  the  wordy 
speculation,  but  went  direct  to  Justice 
Black,  asked  these  questions  point- 
blank  and  received  categorical  an¬ 
swers:  he  had  been  given  an  honorary 
membership,  but  never  had  considered 
himself  a  member  of  the  organization 
in  the  true  sense,  and  never  had  func¬ 
tioned  as  a  member. 

The  reporter  had  “scooped  the 
world,”  but  was  genuinely  surprised  to 
receive  the  plaudits  of  his  editors  and 
others.  This  week  he  “couldn’t  re¬ 
member  a  single  one”  when  asked  to 
outline  some  of  his  reportorial  deeds 
which  were  out  of  the  ordinary  rou¬ 
tine. 

When  word  reached  Washington  of 
the  death  of  Heywood  Broun,  local 
guildsmen  immediately  settled  upon 
Crawford  as  the  logical  successor  to 
the  presidency.  A  membership  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  executive  committee  were 
unanimous  in  placing  his  name  in 
nomination.  The  latter  group  trans¬ 
mitted  its  decision  with  the  following 
comment: 

“This  committee  urges  his  election 
without  hesitation  or  reservation.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  his  position  in 
American  journalism,  his  capabilities, 
experience  and  background  fit  pre¬ 
cisely  the  specifications  of  the  man 
who  should  head  the  guild  as  its  sec¬ 
ond  president.  Crawford  is  well 
known  to  Senators,  Congressmen,  and 
Administration  officials  as  well  as  fel¬ 
low  correspondents  as  an  informed, 
hard  headed  observer  and  writer. 

“As  correspondent  for  the  Post  and 
the  Nation,  Crawford  has  achieved  a 
national  reputation  as  a  liberal  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Washington  scene.  His 
political  philosophy,  as  revealed  in 
Nation  articles  and  in  his  book  is  pro- 
New  Deal  and  pro-labor.  In  his  crit¬ 
ical  writing,  he  has  been  a  staunch 
defender  of  the  CIO  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.” 


Bom  and  raised  in  Wisconsin,  Craw¬ 
ford  is  38  years  old.  He  joined  the 
United  Press  after  being  graduated 
from  Beloit  College  in  1924,  and  had 
worked  in  the  Chicago,  Lansing, 
Cleveland,  St.  Paul,  Madison,  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  St.  Louis  bureaus  before 
transferring  to  Washington  in  1927. 
Except  for  three  years  spent  as  a 
political  writer  and  columnist  for  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times,  he  has  re¬ 
mained  continuously  in  Washington, 
covering  congressional  and  depart¬ 
mental  happenings. 

It  was  while  he  was  employed  in 
Buffalo  that  he  joined  the  guild.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  Capital,  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  correspondents’ 
unit,  and  became  its  chairman.  In 
addition  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
Washington  Guild,  he  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  negotiating  committee. 
Every  Washington  newspaper  now  op¬ 
erates  under  contracts  originally  ne¬ 
gotiated  under  his  chairmanship. 

Points  advanced  in  his  favor  by  the 
local  chapter  at  a  time  when  it  was 
thought  that  a  contest  would  ensue, 
were  set  out  in  the  following  mes¬ 
sage  to  national  headquarters: 

Washington  Units'  Appraisal 
“Crawford  has  been  identified  in 
Washington  with  the  guildsmen  who 
favor  a  maximum  of  local  autonomy, 
low  dues  and  a  minimum  of  paid  per¬ 
sonnel,  renewal  of  emphasis  on  organ¬ 
ization  of  editorial  workers,  concen¬ 
tration  on  organization  and  contract 
negotiation  and  avoidance  of  political 
expressions  and  commitments,  and 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  Guild  Re¬ 
porter." 

For  an  appraisal  of  his  standing 
among  Washington  correspondents, 
his  sponsors  referred  to  a  review  of 
his  recent  book  by  Sir  Willmott  Lewis 
of  the  London  Times  who  described 
Crawford  as  “a  warm  hearted  liberal” 
and  who  observed  that  there  should  be 
“more  of  them.” 

The  new  guild  president  lives  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  He  is  married  and 
is  the  father  of  a  lO-year-old  son  and 
a  six-year-old  daughter.  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford  has  successfully  combined 
motherhood  with  a  career  as  a  bacteri¬ 
ologist  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  in 
this  city. 

He  Issues  Statement 

Informed  that  he  had  succeeded 
Heywood  Broun  as  guild  president, 
Crawford  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

“Heywood  Broun’s  place  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  cannot  be 
filled.  I  accepted  the  nomination  of 
the  Washington  Guild  fully  realizing 
that  his  shoes  were  too  big  for  any  of 
us,  certainly  for  me. 

“But  I  agreed  with  the  Washington 
Guild  that,  even  though  he  could  not 
be  replaced,  he  should  be  succeeded. 
Someone  has  to  try  to  do  the  job. 
My  personal  inclination  was  to  wish 
the  task  on  someone  else,  which  is  not 
to  say  that  I  am  unappreciative  of  a 
very  great  honor.  Feeling  as  I  do 
about  the  importance  of  what  the 
guild  has  done  and  will  do,  I  could 
not  conscientiously  refuse  the  nomi¬ 
nation. 

“What  would  have  happened  to 
newspaper  wages  in  this  time  of  con¬ 
solidation  and  unemployment  without 
the  guild’s  influence  on  the  industry 
one  can  only  guess.  No  one  making 
an  honest  guess  will  underestimate 
the  guild’s  achievement. 

“I  have  no  platform  beyond  my  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  Washington  guild,  which 
indicates  what  my  approach  to  guild 
problems  has  been  and  will  be.  Stated 
generally,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
guild’s  function  is  to  protect  and  im¬ 
prove  the  wages,  hours  and  working 
conditions  of  newspaper  people;  that 
this  objective  should  be  pursued  by 
trade  union  methods  in  co-operation 


with  the  CIO  and  the  rest  of  the  lab* 
movement;  that  it  is  not  the  guild’s 
business  to  reform  the  world  or  the 
world’s  newspapers. 

“I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  all 
publishers  will  deal  with  us  as  readily 
as  they  now  deal  with  the  mechan¬ 
ical  unions.  That  day  is  not  yet 
Until  it  comes,  we  shall  have  to  fight 
for  our  place  in  the  sun  as  other  youn| 
unions  have  fought  before  us.  Our 
job  of  building  will  be  finished  when 
our  roof  covers  all  now  unorganized 
newspaper  workers. 

“So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  easy 
way  of  accomplishing  this.  I  have  no 
plan  for  remaking  the  guild.  I  do 
have  opinions  about  method,  some  of 
which  conflict  with  current  practice 
They  will  be  expressed.  But  since  the 
president  is  a  part-time  official  and 
casts  one  vote  on  a  board  of  13,  he 
couldn’t  dictate  guild  policy  even  if 
he  were  so  inclined.  I  am  not  so  in¬ 
clined.  ’ 

“I  am  prepared  to  give  as  much  tim* 
to  guild  affairs  as  an  active  newspaper 
man  can  spare.” 

■ 

Rebus  Game  Makes 
National  Debut 

Something  new  in  puzzle  games,  the  j 
Rebus  Puzzle,  was  announced  nation-* 
ally  Jan.  12  by  Publishers  Service 
Company,  Inc.,  newspaper  promotioc 
organization.  New  York.  The  game, 
which  has  the  endorsement  of  leaden 
of  American  thought,  is  a  series  of  il¬ 
lustrations  in  which  the  letters  in  the 
names  of  the  objects  pictured  an 
added  to  and  subtracted  from  ead 
other  so  as  to  yield  a  final  word- 
which  is  the  answer. 

For  example,  one  puzzle’s  illustra¬ 
tions  will  show  a  shoe,  a  hoe,  and  a 
harp.  The  answer  sought  is  a  five 
letter  word.  Cancel  out  the  letteni 
H-O-E  from  the  word  shoe  (substrac- 
tion)  and  you  have  an  S  left.  Then 
add  the  letters  H-A-R-P  and  the 
whole  equation  equals  the  word 
SHARP. 

Cash  prizes  will  be  offered  by  news¬ 
papers  publishing  the  game.  Publishers 
Service  announced.  These  papers  firs: 
will  introduce  the  game  in  their  re¬ 
spective  locality  with  a  series  of  full- 
page  advertisements  prepaared  by  Pub¬ 
lishers  Service.  Readers  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Rebus  game  will  rui 
15  weeks,  a  new  official  puzzle  being 
carried  daily  consisting  of  90  pui- 
zles.  The  puzzle  represents  thr« 
years  of  planning  and  experimenta¬ 
tion,  Publishers  Service  said. 


DR.  JAMES  DAVIES 

Dr.  James  Davies.  69,  for  24  year: 
music  critic  of  the  Minneapolis  Triln 
une,  died  at  his  home  there  Jan.  • 
after  a  lingering  illness.  Confined  to  I 
his  home  during  recent  weeks,  he  yt! 
managed  to  continue  his  writing  >1-1 
most  until  his  death.  Dr.  Davies,  who  * 
also  had  been  a  member  of  the  Uni- 1 
versity  of  Minnesota  faculty  for  many  | 
years  until  his  retirement  in  1938  >:~ 
the  age  limit,  achieved  a  rare  lin¬ 
guistic  feat  during  his  long  and  va¬ 
ried  career.  He  taught  English  in>i 
German  university  (University  # 
Leipzig)  and  resigning  in  1909  to  join 
the  U.  of  Minnesota  faculty.  He  wao 
music  critic  of  the  old  MinneapoH 
Daily  News  and  went  to  the  Tribu» 
upon  the  death  of  that  paper’s  crifio 
During  his  service  with  that  pnp*;  ( 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Tribune; 
community  singing  contests.  He  wrotf  _ 
articles  on  musical  subjects  for  v^j 
rious  publications.  His  wife  and  SJ| 
children  survive. 

WASHINGTcJn  MEETRIS  j 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  ( 
be  held  Jan.  26  and  27  at  the  Was- 
ington  Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 


I 


You  Have  Two  Advantages 
in  the  Cleveland  ?-in-l  Market 

1.  Extra  Sales  at  No  Extra  Cost 

2.  The  Plain  Dealer  Alone  ^ 
Sells  BOTH  Markets 


•f  Ohio's  Votom^ 


. - 

This  Cleveland  2-in-l  market  is  a  double¬ 
action  market  from  the  word  go.  Here 
are  the  two  largest  retail  markets  in  Ohio 
— Greater  Cleveland,  Ohio's  largest — 
and  the  26  adjacent  counties,  Ohio's 
second  largest. 


Stmc  of  Ohio  by  Countict 


T*l*l  Still 

as  wiiks-isai 


Cuyaho9Q  County  ...  ICIcviland)  .$279,348,163.06 
CeunSiot  (Adjocont  So  Clovelond) . .  184,236,050.23 
Hamilton  County. ...  (Cincinnati)  .  138,411,993.42 

Franklin  County . (Columbus)  95,044,9)0.89 

Lucas  County . (Toledo)  ....  82,240,580.45 

-^Summit  County . (Akron) .  73,521,643.77 

(Montgomery  County  (Dayton)  ...  69,855,720.73 

'^Mahoning  County. ...  (Youngstown)  50,596,429.18 

^  Stork  County . (Canton)  ...  49,297,809.06 

Total  for  above  9  markets. .  .$1,022,553,300.79 

Grand  total  for  state .  1,283,778,104.98 

K  A  larficaUt  4r*oi  ol  COMPACT  CLtVtLAND  MAKKiT 


^  QREATER 
CLEVELAMD 


of  Ohio's  VoltifYio 


ADJACENT 

COUNTIES 


Moreover,  it’s  an  area  of  cities  predom¬ 
inantly — more  than  80%  of  the  residents 
live  in  cities  and  towns.  And  because 
this  2-in-l  market  is  closely-knit,  alert, 
responsive,  it  presents  an  ideal  proving 
ground  for  a  sales  campaign. 


of  Ohio's  VotGIW# 


STARK 

COUNTY 

(Cootool 


It’s  an  economical  advertising  buy,  too, 
because  the  Plain  Dealer  is  the  ONLY 
newspaper  that  reaches  and  sells  this 
prosperous  area  at  a  single,  LOW  cost. 


(Tooo^sfowii) 


/ersity 
909  to: 


[TMI  COMrACT  CUVILANO  MARKET  SMT.OOO.OtS.JO— 4t*.  OF  OHIO'S  RETAIL  SALES 


Ask  any  distributor  or  representative  in 
northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2-in-l  market — Cleveland  PLUS 
the  26-county  area.  Then  ask  your 
advertising  agency  hou'  the  Plain  Dealer 
covers  this  2-in-l  market  at  ONE  low 
cost. 


In  the  above  chart,  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neighboring 
counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 


OIl|p  QInppka  ®ailp  (Sapi^' 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
Publiihcd  Morning  and  Sondor  bt 

CAPPEK  PUBLICATIONS,  !"< 
Arthur  Copper,  Preiident  ond  PoU'**' 
OFFICES  Ne«  York,  Chicago,  DC 


Census  of  Manufactures  cording  to  subject  matter,  number  of 

copies  issued,  and  total  value  at  pub- 

V  w  m  T  V  T  *  T  A  Ushers’  wholesale  prices.  Production 

Under  way  oince  Jan.  z  jepL^efilKwi"** 

The  form  calls  also  for  value  of 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  8— Under  Linotypes,  typewriters,  billing  ma-  ^ork  in  bookbinding,  blank  book¬ 
way  since  Jan.  2,  the  1940  Census  of  chines,  etc.),  expenditures  for  land  making,  looseleaf  manufactures,  em- 
Manufactures  is  collecting  facts  on  during  1939,  and  equipment  piu--  bossing,  ruling  and  cutting,  electro¬ 
printing  and  publishing,  lithograph-  chased  in  used  form.  typing,  stereotyping,  composition  for 

ing,  and  allied  activities.  These  data  The  four  groups  into  which  the  trade,  lithograph  plates  made  for  oth- 
are  being  enumerated  on  a  nation-  products  inquiry  is  divided  are:  (a)  ers,  photo-engraving  and  plates  made 
wide  basis  for  the  calendar  year  1939,  Newspapers;  (b)  periodicals;  (c)  for  others,  paper  patterns,  decalco- 
cxcept  in  instances  where  firms  oper-  books,  pamphlets,  cards,  and  maps,  manias,  manifolding,  and  so  on. 
ate  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  not  seri-  and  (d)  TOmmercial  printing  and  al-  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  realizes 
ously  at  variance  with  the  calendar  lied  activities.  fully  that  these  figures  can  hardly  be 

year.  Newspapers  are  asked  to  report  as  given  offhand.  Enumerators  are  in- 

The  Census  of  Manufactures  this  to  period  of  issue— daily  a.m.  or  p.m.,  structed  therefore  to  leave  the  sched- 
year  is  being  conducted  as  part  of  the  Sundays,  weekly,  semi-weekly,  or  ules  and  allow  sufficient  time  for  their 
16th  Decennial  Census,  although  it  is  tri-weekly— and  name  of  publication,  completion  before  returning  for 
conducted  every  two  years  during  the  language  in  which  published,  average  them. 

intercensal  period.  The  last  Census  circulation  per  issue,  and  receipts  Any  required  information  pertaining 
of  Manufactures  covered  the  year  from  subscriptions,  sales,  and  adver-  to  the  forms  themselves  may  be  ob- 
1937.  tising.  Periodicals  other  than  news-  tained  from  the  enumerators  on 

Every  Establishment  papers  report  as  to  field  covered—  either  visit. 

Every  establishment  in  the  publish-  agricultural  art,  music,  drama,  auto- 
ing  industry,  with  receipts  amounting  edu2fionTl”’fo^aSL  ^  frate?- 

to  $5,000  or  more,  for  1939,  is  being  ,  i„„„i  L  j’  Manufactures  Census  reports  are 

called  on  by  enumerators  personally,  period  of  issue  circulation’  public  will  depend  largely  upon 

The  statistics  thus  being  gathered  will  receinte  ’  ’  promptness  with  which  publishers 

present  an  accurate,  up-to-date,  and  P  '  .  respond  in  filling  out  the  schedule 

practical  picture  of  the  graphic  arts  Commercial  Aspects  left  with  them.  It  is  expected  that 

and  all  other  industries  for  the  U.  S.  Under  the  classification  of  commer-  preliminary  reports  on  the  graphic 
as  a  whole,  and  for  states,  counties,  cial  printing,  totals  are  called  for  on  arts  group  will  be  ready  for  release 
industrial  areas  and  for  selected  cities,  letterpress  work,  litho  and  offset,  en-  by  early  fall.  More  detailed  reports 
The  Census  schedule  which  enum-  graving,  and  rotogravure  printing  on  will  follow  as  rapidly  thereafter  as 
erators  are  leaving  with  printing  newspapers  and  periodicals  printed  possible. 

houses  is  known  as  “Form  508.”  It  for  others,  books  and  pamphlets  for  Uses  of  these  statistics  by  the  pub¬ 
is  an  eight-page  form  carrying  eight  others,  labels,  tags,  seals,  ready  prints,  lishing  and  printing  industry  are 
basic  questions  and  one  detailed  query  maps  and  atlases,  direct-mail  books  many  and  diversified.  Besides  allow- 
which  in  itself  requires  three  full  letters,  etc.,  checks,  stationery,  ing  comparisons  between  shops  of 

pages.  This  is  the  question  pertain-  circulars,  legal  and  metal  printing,  similar  size  and  interest  throughout 
ing  to  specific  products.  railroad  tariff  work;  engraving  the  country  and  a  check  on  one’s  own 

All  firms  are  required  to  report  copperplate,  rubber  and  activities,  the  statistics  themselves 

concerning  legal  form  of  organization  printing),  mi^ic,  paper  m^  suggest  others  to  the  printer, 

(partnership,  corporation,  individual  cards  printed  for  The  data  eventually  to  be  released 

others.  (Continued  on  vape  14) 


Topeka — and  its  21  Driv^l 
Counties  —  show  steady, 
after>year  building  and  impro« 
ment  boom.  New  Homes  koii 
up  .  .  .  the  song  of  saw  and  hts 
mer  is  heard  everywhere.  I’eopli 
have  “money  to  spend.”  Nn 
homes — new  homesteaders.  Pro;- 
ress  provpble  by  statistics  o> 
Bank  Clearings,  water  mt-lrN 
Electric  meters,  telephones,  eK. 


1938  brought  numerous 
important  job-giving  proj- 


ecu,  the  majority  of  them 
of  major  siie.  15  indivi¬ 
dual  irrigation  stations 
were  opened  in  the  Kaw 
River  Valley  farming  sec 
tion  — Homes  and  new 
buildings  erected  in  lo- 
cached  a  to- 
ihan  |2,000,- 


tal  of  more 

000. 


Municipal  Auditor¬ 
seating 

ling  $1,543,454.00 
s  typical  of  Kansas 
nride-lhe  new 


cel  ran  nn” 

The  Kaw  River  Dyke  and 
Flood  Control  System 
meant  an  expenditure  ot 
$900,000.  Tbe^  was  a 
$500,000  Water  Works  Ex¬ 
tension  and  -  that  vion- 


BRIN6INC 
PRODUCTS , 


FRONT 


“Many  products  liavc  been  brought  to  the  front  through  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,”  say  Ryskamp  Markets  of  Grand 
Rapids.  “Rival  Dog  Food  sales  are  up  100%,  for  example.” 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press,  because  of  its  editorial  excellence,  high 
reader-interest,  exceptional  coverage,  and  its  Dealer  Service  Plan, 
is  an  outstanding,  low-cost  sales  producer.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  ask  1.  A.  Klein.  50  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
or  John  E.  Lutz,  435  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  —  > 

Chicago.  ,  ^ 


All  signs  of  growth  and 
prosperity  in  an  area 
served  by  a  newspaper 
that  has  done  its  part  to 
encourage  these  wise 
movements. 


f  A  \  .-V"-  ; 

but  bh  tb«  spots^\l!i 


/Aaf  untintf 


Tackling  New  York  is  a  big  salas  job, 
but  when  The  Sun  is  on  the  schedule 
your  advertising  hits  the  spots  that 
count  most.  That's  because  The  Sun 
goes  into  the  homes  of  active-buying 
families  who  are  New  York's  best  cus¬ 
tomers  for  worth-while  products. 
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0  MATTER  HOW  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT- 


yiidOY 

S,  Inc 
id 

C09«, 


aJIONT 

Timn  (B) 
talton  Banner  (E) 
fo  Raformer  (E) 

**«"  Free  Preaa  <M) 

**»»bnry  Cairdonlan-Rerord  (E) 

achcsetts 

'  CTenlnK  Times  (E) 

Olobe  (M*E) 

Globe (8) 

Foot  (M) 

Fost  (8) 


New  England's  far-flung  communities  are  certain  to  enjoy  an  unpre¬ 
cedentedly  productive  1940,  and  to  provide  perhaps  one  of  the  surest,  non¬ 
fluctuating  markets  in  America,  for  the  Notional  Advertiser.  Facts  and 
portent  give  it  rosy  promise.  It  is  o  reassuring  year  ahead  for  test 
campaigns  in  these  towns  and  cities — for  building  better  sales  for  estab¬ 
lished  products,  for  widening  the  horizons  of  popular  public  demand.  And 
three  major  "Reasons  Why"  point  to  all  this: 


Business  aciivity  in  New  England  last  year,  with  two  abnor¬ 
mal  exceptions,  was  the  highest  in  a  decade  .  .  .  15% 
above  1938.  Practically  all  lines  participated  in  the  up¬ 
swing.  Everywhere  an  increase  in  employment  and  factory 
payrolls.  New  England  farm  values  are  above  the  pre-war 
level,  while  those  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are  15% 
below.  Research  laboratories  are  at  work — and  with  vast 
success — widening  the  scope  of  New  England's  manufac¬ 
tured  products. 


New  England's  1940  eight-point  program,  as  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  launched  by  its  progressive  Council,  is  indicative  of 
the  spirit  of  its  people:  Government  costs  kept  within 
economic  capacity  to  pay — promotion  of  intensive  re¬ 
search  for  better  use  of  land,  natural  resources — Capital- 
labor-government  Cooperation — National  advertising  of 
New  England  products — Encouraging  private  enterprise 
to  expand — promotion  of  area  as  industrial  and  vacation 
objective — regional  highways — free  flow  of  commerce. 


Important  increase  in  popularity  of  New  England  as  both 
a  winter  and  a  summer  pleasure  ground  for  the  vacation 
millions.  A  constant  flow  of  national  advertising  and 
superb  literature  to  swell  this  huge  income.  One  of  the 
largest  pictorial  panoramas  in  the  world  advertises  New 
England  in  Grana  Central  Station,  N.  Y.  C.  New  airport 
facilities  progressing  rapidly.  Swrft  New  England  ski- 
trains  this  Winter.  Mount  Mansfield's  world-topping 
$76,000  single  ski  tow.  A  Coastal  Highway  that  will  be 
one  of  America's  prideful  achievements.  To  advertise 
to  SUCH  a  community  is  to  be  CERTAIN  of  success. 


SVorrestrr  TeieKram  and  EvrninK  Gazette 
(MAE) 

Worceater  Sunday  Telegram  (8) 

RHODE  I8LAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Dally  Times 
<E) 

Westerly  Bun  (EAS) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICCT 
Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (8) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  <E) 

New  Haven  Register  (EAS) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE) 
Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbnry  Republican  A  American  (MAE) 
Waterbury  Republican  A  American  (EAS) 


Brockton  Enterprise-TImrs  (E) 

Cape  Cod  Standard-Times.  Hyannis 
Fall  River  Herald  News  <E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

Greenfleld  Recorder-Gazette  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and  Evening  Leader 
(MAE) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and  Mercury 
(MAE) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (8) 
Newburyport  Dally  News  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 
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Speidel  Incorporates 
$1,000,000  Company 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8 — Mer¬ 
ritt  C.  Speidel,  owner  of  a  transcon¬ 
tinental  group  of  newspapers  from 
New  York  to  California,  has  launched 
a  $1,000,000  publishing  company  in 
Poughkeepsie  to  provide  for  further 
expansion  of  the  Sunday  Courier. 

The  plans  were  revealed  last  week¬ 
end  with  the  filing  of  articles  of  in¬ 
corporation  with  the  secretary  of  state 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Courier  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  by  Harry  S. 
Bunker,  general  manager  of  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  new 
company  include  Mr.  Speidel,  presi¬ 
dent;  Robert  M.  Speidel,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Mr.  Bunker,  secretary  and  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Chappell,  treasurer.  Mr. 
Chappell  is  publisher  of  Mr.  Speidel’s 
Poughkeepsie  paper. 

Simultaneously  another  and  sepa¬ 
rate  broadcasting  company  was  formed 
by  Mr.  Speidel’s  interests  to  take  over 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  radio 
station  WGNY,  the  New  York  regional 
broadcasting  station  with  studios  in 
Poughkeepsie,  Newburgh  and  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Speidel  purchased 
the  radio  station  last  summer  for  the 
Poughkeepsie  Sunday  Courier. 

The  WGNY  Broadcasting  Company, 
Inc.,  will  be  officered  by  the  same  per¬ 
sonnel  as  that  of  the  new  publishing 
company  and  as  above-named. 


he^ 


Census  Underway 
Since  Jan.  2 


Circulation 
for  December 


293,846 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  December,  1939. 


December  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  196,947  per 
Sunday. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolvea  Around 


THE 

Morning 


SUN 

Evening  Sunday 


continued  from  page  12 


by  the  Census  Bureau  will  cover  the 
following  angles  of  the  printing  indus- 
try; 

Newspapers  (publishing  only); 
newspapers  (publishing  and  print¬ 
ing). 

Periodicals  (publishing  only); 
periodicals  (publishing  and  printing); 
books  (publishing  only) ;  books  (pub¬ 
lishing  and  printing);  books  (print- 
ingly  only) ;  general  commercial 
printing  (job) ;  lithographing  and 
photo-lithographing  (including  prep¬ 
aration  of  stones  or  plates  and  dry 
transfers);  greeting  cards  (except 
hand-painted);  gravure,  rotogravure, 
and  rotary-gravure  (including  prep¬ 
aration  of  plates);  bookbinding  and 
related  industry;  machine  and  hand 
typesetting  (including  advertisement 
typesetting) ;  engraving  (steel,  cop¬ 
perplate,  and  wood)  and  plate  print¬ 
ing;  photoengraving,  not  done  in 
printing  establishments  (including 
preparation  of  plates);  electrotyping 
and  stereotyping,  not  done  in  printing 
establishments. 


BUYS  WEEKLY 

W.  R.  Jaeger,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  and  A.  M.  Bearder, 
advertising  manager  of  Waukesha 
(Wis.)  Daily  Freeman,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Lake  Geneva  (Wis.)  Re¬ 
gional  News,  a  weekly  tabloid.  Mr. 
Bearder  becomes  resident  manager 
and  Miss  Nancy  Jaeger,  daughter  of 
W.  R.  Jaeger,  editor.  Gilbert  Koenig, 
managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Freeman 
succeeds  Mr.  Bearder,  as  advertising 
manager.  James  Johnston,  city  editor 
becomes  managing  editor  and  Fred 
Zusy,  sports  editor  becomes  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Alphons  John,  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  ^hool  of  Journalism  graduate 
has  been  named  sports  editor. 


quired  by  Act  of  Congress.  However, 
^e  same  statute  makes  all  such  an¬ 
swers  confidential,  and  prohibits  their 
use  for  purposes  of  taxation,  regula¬ 
tion,  or  investigation.  The  interest  of 
the  Census  Bureau  is  solely  statis¬ 
tical,  and  the  law  authorizes  publica¬ 
tion  of  Census  material  in  statistical 
form  only. 

While  the  Census  of  Manufactures 
and  its  companion  inventory,  the 
Census  of  Business,  already  are  un¬ 
der  way,  many  other  important 
phases  of  the  Sixteenth  Decennial 
Census  are  scheduled  later  in  the 
year.  In  April,  the  tenth-year  Cen¬ 
sus  of  Population  will  be  conducted. 
That  month  also  brings  the  quin- 
quenniel  Census  of  Agriculture  and 
Ae  nation’s  first  Census  of  Hous- 


mg. 


And  the  results,  when  made  public, 
will  form  a  principal  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  as  “spot  news”  in  all  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation — not  to  mention 
their  use  as  basic  figures  for  the  next 
decade. 


50th  ANNIVERSARY 


Production  Figures 

Production  figures  and  values,  etc., 
of  paper  and  board  also  will  be 
gathered  under  the  Census  of  Manu¬ 
factures.  Manufacturers  of  printing 
machinery  and  equipment,  printers’ 
ink,  and  so  on,  will  all  be  enu¬ 
merated. 

Under  the  Census  of  Business, 
which  is  being  taken  concurrently 
with  the  Census  of  Manufactures, 
sales  and  associated  figures  on  sta¬ 
tionery,  cards,  periodicals,  books,  etc., 
will  be  collected  from  all  wholesale 
distributors  and  retail  stores. 

Answers  to  the  questions  are  re- 


Arthur  F.  Stone,  dean  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  newspapermen  and  Mrs.  Stone, 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary  recently  at  their  home  in  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.  Mr.  Stone  began  his 
newspaper  career,  which  has  extended 
55  years,  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  as 
reporter  for  the  Northampton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Herald  and  later  joined  the  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Evening  News.  In 
1889  he  returned  to  St.  Johnsbury  to 
become  associated  with  his  father  in 
publishing  the  Caledonian.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1890,  Mr.  Stone 
continued  for  20  years  as  editor  sell¬ 
ing  the  property  in  1910.  Since  then 
he  has  been  correspondent  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Vermont  dailies,  written 
a  history  and  a  biography  and  edited 
several  Vermont  books. 


20%  AD  INCREASE 

Cutex  and  Odorono  advertising  in 
1940  will  be  increased  by  20  per  cent 
over  1939  campaigns,  the  Northam 
Warren  Corp.  has  announced.  News¬ 
papers  and  magazines  form  the  media. 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  is  the 
agency. 


LIBERAL 
REWARD  * 

OFFERED...  .  to  merchants 


AG^CY  MOVES 

Whipple  and  Black  Advertising  Co., 
Detroit  agency,  has  moved  its  quar¬ 
ters  from  315  Fox  Building  to  801  Fox 
Bldg.,  doubling  its  former  floor  space. 


and  manufacturers  who  will 
tell  Central  Ohioans  what  to  buy! 


Income  and  employment  figures  continue  to  rise  in 
Central  Ohio  .  .  .  and  thousands  of  families  through¬ 
out  this  area  are  RIGHT  NOW  considering  ways  to 
get  the  MOST  satisfaction  out  of  these  bigger  1940 
pay  checks. 


Liberal  rewards,  in  the  form  of  increased  sales  and 
profits,  await  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  tell 
Central  Ohioans  what  to  buy  .  .  .  what  brands  to 
ask  for — through  the  advertising  columns  of  Central 
Ohio’s  Favorite  Newspaper,  Columbus,  and  the  rich 
territory  that  surrounds  it,  is  one  of  the  Nation’s 
most  important  Test  Markets.  You  can  cover  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  completely  through  the  Dispatch  ALONE. 


Address  the  National  Advertising  Department 
for  information  about  this  netvspaper  and  the 
market  it  serves. 


Clbilutnlnns  SItipatdi 


O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  National  Representatives 

M.W  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO  ATLANTA 

SA.\  FRANCISCO  LOS  A.N'GELES 


For  Your  Newspaper. 

/O  the  IfQit 
skott  5totiQi 
Qtret  wtittQnl  , 


“Resurrection  of  a  life 
by  V^illiam 

SAROYAN 


•*/^  Telephone  Call 
by  Dorothy 

PARKER 


“Helen.  I  Love  You 
by  James  T. 


FARRELL 


“Horse  Thief’ 
by  Ersldne 

CALDWELL 


“The  Overcoat” 
by  Sally 


BENSON 


“SherreV 
by  ^^hit 


BURNETT 


“North  Is  Black 
by  Oliver 

LA  FAROE 


“A  Pretty  Cute  Uttle  St«l 
by  George 

milburh 


“Outside  Yuma 
by  Benjamin 


APPEL 


“This  Town  and  Salamaii^ 
by  Allan  i 

SEAGER I 


Especially  selected  lot  ^ 
newspapers  from  the  authori¬ 
tative  Edward  J.  O’Brien  col¬ 
lection,  "50  Best  American 
Short  Stories,  1914-1939.  . 
Write  today  to —  # 


EvervWeek 
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^Tke  World's  “Nightcap^ 


Shrewd  words  wisely  woven  into  eondensed  salesmanship:  eatch- 
phrases  that  have  eaupht  on  beeause  of  their  reinemberable  descriptive 
skill:  swiftly  paced  institutional  sentences  given  beyond-calculation  asset 
value  due  to  association  with  a  product.  They  form  a  logical  part  of  the 
modern  language  of  Advertising. 

The  newspapers  have  performed  an  important  service  in  giving  them 
wings  and  in  making  their  influence  general.  They,  in  their  turn,  as  iden¬ 
tifying  ideas  linked  with  fine  old  American  firms,  dignify  any  newspaper 
in  which  they  appear,  through  national  advertising  linage.  For  the  very 
fact  that  these  advertisers  have  bought  space  indicates  the  character  of 
that  medium,  as  a  trustworthy  mouthpiece  for  the  catch-phrase. 

Such  newspapers,  as  a  rule,  use  the  columns  of  Editor  &  Pubusher 
to  explain  WHY  they  deserve  the  accounts,  for  it  is  read  with  studious 
care  and  respect  by  both  advertiser  and  advertising  agency  alike,  as  an 
individualized  Trade  Journal,  which,  while  dedicated  to  the  newspaper 
business  and  afllliatcd  lines,  is  nevertheless  equally  important  as  a  carrier 
of  advertising  news.  Our  catch-phrase  is:  “A  newspaper  for  makers  of 
newspapers” — It  is  no  more  than  partly  descriptive,  however.  Since  it 
was  conceived.  Editor  &  Publisher’s  field  has  been  widened  to  far 
greater  horizons.  P* 


“/  have  always  found  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
mighty  helpful  in  keeping  us  posted  on  what  is  going 
on  in  the  newspaper  field.  Our  agency  has  always 
been  a  great  booster  for  newspaper  space.  IFe  now 
use  nearly  all  the  daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  on  two  of  our  accounts.  Editor  &  Publisher 
is  a  grand  old  paper  revered  by  all  who  love  the  smell 
of  printers'  ink." 

{Signed)  FRANK  FINNEY. 
President, 

Street  &  Finney. 
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C.  L.  Sulzberger,  2nd 
Abroad  for  N.  Y.  Times 

Cy^us  L.  Sulzberger,  2nd,  a  nephew 
of  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
is  doing  special  war  work  in  the 
Balkans  for  the  Times.  At  present  he 
is  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  where  he 
filed  dispatches  Jan.  1  and  Jan.  4  on 
diplomatic  and  military  developments. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  was  in  Europe  as  a 
free  lance  writer  and  when  the  war 
began  he  volunteered  his  services  to 
the  Times.  Since  the  early  days  of 
the  war  he  has  been  ironing  trans¬ 
mission  difficulties,  and  has  written 
dispatches  occasionally.  His  most  re¬ 
cent  assignment  was  to  co-ordinate  the 
daily  file  from  the  Balkans. 

He  was  graduated  magna  cum  laude 
in  1934  from  Harvard  University, 
where  he  specialized  in  French  and 
German,  and  has  spent  considerable 
time  abroad.  In  September,  1934,  he 
began  newspaper  work  on  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  as  a  reporter  and  rewrite 
man,  and  13  months  later  joined  the 
United  Press  Washington  bureau  in 
that  capacity.  He  spent  two  and  a 
half  years  with  UP  in  the  national 
capital,  covering  labor  news  and  the 
Treasury  Department.  In  February, 
1938,  he  resigned  to  complete  a  book, 
“Sit  Down  With  John  L.  Lewis,”  pub¬ 
lished  later  in  that  year.  A  chapter 
from  it  was  published  by  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  as  a  signed  article. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  seldom  uses  the 
“2nd”  in  his  name  in  his  signed  dis¬ 
patches.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Leo 
Sulzberger,  brother  of  A.  H.  Sulz¬ 
berger. 

ALABAMA  »feTING 

The  Alabama  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  mid-winter  convention  in 
Birmingham  on  Jan.  19-20. 


Central  News  Ends 
General  Service 

Suspension  of  the  general  news  ser¬ 
vice  of  Central  News,  Ltd.,  one  of  the 
five  big  British  agencies,  effective  Jan. 
1.  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  was 
annoimced  in  the  issue  of  World  Press 
News  which  reached  New  York  this 
week. 

Decision  to  suspend  the  service  fol¬ 
lowed  an  attempt  by  the  agency  to 
obtain  more  revenue  by  a  50%  increase 
for  its  general  service.  Newspaper 
proprietors  declined  the  proposal,  it  is 
understood.  The  agency  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  Lobby  notes,  London  letter 
and  other  Parliamentary  services,  and 
the  advertising  department  will  also 
carry  on.  According  to  WPN,  between 
70  and  80  Central  News  employes 
are  leaving.  A  staff  is  being  retained 
for  the  remaining  services. 

Central  News  was  founded  in  1871 
by  William  Saunders,  M.P.,  and  be¬ 
came  a  limited  company  in  1881. 

■ 

HEADS  BUREAU 

Edward  H.  Hoffman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Acme 
Telephoto  Bureau,  it  was  announced 
this  week.  The  appointment  of  Mr. 
Hoffman,  formerly  with  the  Acme  of¬ 
fice  in  Chicago,  came  as  part  of  the 
expansion  program  of  the  Atlanta 
bureau  recently  announced  by  Acme 
Newspictures,  Inc. 

■ 

ACQUIRES  IND.  DAILY 

Bryan  G.  Martin,  business  manager, 
of  the  Bloomfield  (Ind.)  News,  has 
leased  the  newspaper  from  Mrs.  Edith 
Maddock  Sims,  owner,  and  now  is  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  Mr.  Martin  has 
been  with  the  News  11  years,  begin¬ 
ning  as  shop  superintendent. 


Facts  from  a  recent  survey  by  the  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company: 


Miami*  is  pradominonUy  a  city 
ei  home*. 

Miomi's*  population  ha*  nearly 
doubled  *ince  the  la*t  eurrey 
10  year*  ago. 

Excluding  hotel  gue*t*.  lo*t 
year'*  winter  population  wo* 
279.275.  La*t  eummer.  2^,603. 


Miami's  First  paper.  The 
Miami  Herald,  is  keeping 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
city.  Reach  your  customers 
through  this  one  medium. 


iHiami  Hjeralb 
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ANNUAL  "PIG  ROAST" 

The  annual  “pig  roast”  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Police  Headquarters  Newspa¬ 
pers  Reporters  Assn.,  was  held  Jan. 
s>  at  Jim’s  Tavern,  Long  Island  City, 
Queens. 

■ 

Injimction  Granted 
Against  Magazine 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission’s  suit  against  Leon  Starmont 
and  the  Mining  Truth  magazine  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  granting  of  a  permanent 
injunction  hy  Judge  Lloyd  L.  Black, 
Friday,  Jan.  5,  prohibiting  use  of  the 
publication  for  promotion  of  the  As¬ 
sessable  Exploration  Company.  A  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  had  been  allowed 
by  Judge  Black  in  November. 

Counsel  for  the  SEC  had  challenged 
the  magazine  as  being  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  unregistered  stock 
through  the  use  of  U.  S.  mails  and 
other  means  of  interstate  commerce. 
In  particular  they  pointed  out  a  print¬ 
ed  coupon  bearing  the  phrase  “Indi¬ 
cation  of  Possible  Acceptance,”  as  a 
direct  attempt  to  sell  stock. 

The  defense,  who  declared  the 
magazine  had  pictured  the  company 
as  nonexistent  and  that  no  value  had 
been  passed  on  any  securities  or  will 
pass  until  the  proposed  company  is 
registered  with  the  SEC,  indicate  it 
will  either  appeal  the  injunction  or 
adopt  means  of  promoting  the  pro¬ 
posed  company  Uiat  will  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  court. 


E.  G.  Nickerson  Heads 
Getchell  Plan  Board 

The  election  of  E.  G.  Nickerson  as 
vice-president  and  chairman  of  tht 
Plan  Board  of  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc, 
was  announced  Jan.  10  by  M.  P.  Fran- 
ceschi,  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  agency. 

Mr.  Nickerson  joined  the  Getchell 
agency  in  1932,  a  year  after  it  was  or- 
ganiz^,  and  has  served,  successively 
as  copy  writer,  group-head,  copy-chief 
and  manager  of  the  Planning  Depart¬ 
ment.  As  vice-president  and  diair- 
man  of  the  Plan  Board  Mr.  Nickerson 
will  be  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  agency’s  various  departmental  fa¬ 
cilities  in  creative  planning  on  all  ac- 
coimts,  including  the  Plymouth  and 
De  Soto  Divisions  of  Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration,  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  Kelly-Springfield  (tires),  Illinois 
Meat  Company,  Jos.  S.  Finch  &  Co, 
Division  of  Schenley  Corp.  (liquor), 
Devoe  &  Raynolds  (paints),  and  So¬ 
bol  Bros.,  Inc. 


$90,000  AD  CAMPAIGN 


W.  J.  Kuhrt,  associate  chief,  state 
division  of  markets,  has  announced  a 
$90,000  advertising  campaign  spon¬ 
sored  by  California  prune  growen 
which  will  be  centered  in  newspapers 
in  10  major  cities.  The  advert 
ments  will  emphasize  the  health  value 
of  prunes,  which  yielded  a  200,000  too 
crop  in  California  last  year.  Radio 
and  trade  papers  also  will  be  utilized 


Worcester’s  Christmas 
Shopping 

"Best  In  Ten  Years” 

Worcesters  1939  holiday  season  business  was  the  best  since 
1929  and  exceeded  that  of  1938  by  at  least  10  per  cent,  the 
city’s  merchants  reported  Christmas  Eve. 

Two  Worcester  department  stores  reported  a  substantial 
gain  over  even  the  1929  figures. 

Saturday,  December  16,  brought  the  largest  holiday 
shopping  crowds  and  the  largest  single  day's  holiday  sales 
in  the  history  of  Worcester. 

Substantial  gains  in  Worcester  employment  and  payrolls, 
continuing  over  several  months,  brought  Worcester  buying 
power  to  a  peak  that  surprised  even  those  who  had  studied 
the  charts. 

This  rich  and  responsive  market,  concentrating  a  population 
of  over  433,000  in  W^orcester  and  its  average  18-mile  retail 
trading  area,  is  covered  by  The  Telegram-Gazette  ALONE. 

Average  net  paid  circulation:  more  than  126,000  daily  for  the 
three  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1939. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 
OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  \VTAG 
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R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  Eott  138th  St.  («l  tat  Rhtr)  N«w  York#  N.Y. 


Th«  Ortsinal  Anti«Frictloii 
N*wtpop«r  Pr«M 


EQUIPMENT 


WKsn  Installed,  Hies#  13  new  unitt  will 
Mynlemenl  the  many  medern  Hee 
]hv*paper  presses  at  the  Cleveland 
^  Dealer.  Inchided  amonf  the  Hee 
^Ppilpmeni  already  In  service  isi 
yj  The  Werld's  Larnest  and  Fastest 
^EtO-Celer  Newspaper  Press  censistinf 
•*3*  wilts  shipped  with  4  Hoe  3-Ami 
Mds,  llectrk  Aatematk  Tensions  and 
Ml  Ipeed  PaNefs. 


Otkat  HOE 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Newspapers  Dominant 
Collins  Soys 

continued  from  page  5 


some  sections  of  the  country  are  just  on  news  stock  is  the  only  medium 
witnessing  the  breaking  up  of  one  available,  I  contend  that  in  most  cases 


hard  Winter  and  are  making  prepara-  the  advantages  I  have  named  far  out- 
tions  for  the  next  one.  Precise  timing  weigh  the  one  mechanical  disadvan- 


to  climatic  conditions  is  most  readily  tage. 


cries,  piece  goods,  table  linen — in 


possible  through  the  use  of  newspaper 
space. 


And  now  for  the  final  consideration; 
Cost.  I  mention  this  last,  not  because 


short,  of  any  line  of  product  in  which  question  of  timing,  many  manufac- 
design  is  all  important — will  tell  you  turers  find  it  important  to  cultivate 


Then  again,  with  reference  to  this  I  consider  it  least  important,  but  be- 
lestion  of  timing,  many  manufac-  cause  I  consider  it  most  important. 


design  IS  all  important — will  tell  you  turers  find  it  important  to  cultivate  Let’s  ask:  What  does  it  cost  per 
that  certain  patterns  sell  extremely  the  good-will  of  local  distributors,  and  person  to  show  an  advertised  product 
well  in  the  Southwest  and  won’t  sell  want  also  to  notify  the  consuming  in  newspapers?  You  can  buy  a  full 
at  all  in  the  Northeast,  or  vice  versa,  public  about  convenient  outlets  for  page  in  every  newspaper  in  the 
I  have  neither  time  nor  cornpetence  their  merchandise.  Both  these  results  United  States  and  Canada  for  $325.- 
to  discuss  the  philosophy  of  this  strik-  can  be  obtained  through  the  purchase  000.  The  total  circulation  of  these 
ing  change  in  taste  from  one  part  of 


January  Auto 
Schedules  Show 
Trend  to  Dailies 

More  Copy  Definitely 
Slated  for  Newspapers 
By  Chrysler  Organization 
By  MIL  F.  BEST 


of  newspaper  space.  In  Pittsburgh  or  newspapers  is  41,800,000  copies.  Every 


the  country  to  another,  but  I  and  all  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  or  any  other  study  ever  made  of  newspaper  read- 


m  u-  DETROIT,  Jan.  10-There  is  no  que. 
1  States  and  Canada  for  $325.-  1940  automobile  X 

®  °  IT  January  show  a  definite  tret: 

apers  is  41,800,000  copies.  Every  newspaper  advertising.  The 
^er  made  of  newspaper  read- 


Others  who  have  had  any  close  asso-  city,  a  manufacturer’s  newspaper  ad-  ing  habits  proves  that  at  least  every  ^  ** 

ciation  with  the  sale  of  merchandise  vertisement  can  carry  the  names  of  other  newspaper  is  read  by  two  peo-  *1,  i 

know  that  it  exists.  Through  the  hjg  local  distributors.  They  are  pie.  So  the  readership  daily  of  these  nianager  o  ® 

selection  of  newspapers,  merchandise  pleased,  and  the  buying  public  is  told  papers  is  conservatively  60,000,000.  ivision  ^  m  ^pre  e  in  e  roit 

can  be  advertised  in  the  communities  where  to  secure  the  product  it  has  Therefore  a  full-nage  advertise-  Chrysler  orgar 

where  it  is  known  to  have  ready  ac-  just  read  about.  ment  cLts  only  a  fraSion  over  a  half  ® 

ceotance  Throueh  most  other  forms  ^  .  •  ,  ,  .  .  meni  costs  oniy  a  iraciion  over  a  nan  advertising  appropriation 

of  publicity  there  is  again  much  costly  again  in  the  question  of  timing,  a  cent  per  person.  Naturally,  a  half-  newspapers.  In  other  words,  of  ;v 

^  P  y  ®  y  the  newspaper  is  ideally  suited  to  any  page  advertisement  is  only  a  fraction  money  which  Chrysler  spends,  mo*- 

An^  .  f  11  ad^rtising  with  any  note  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  cent;  a  quarter-  of  it  is  definitely  slated  for  newspaper 

/vna  men,  mosi  imporiani  oi  all,  urgency.  This  is  a  major  considera-  page  advertisement  a  fraction  over  an  than  in  the  past 

there  are  many  communities  in  which  tion,  because  more  and  more  adver-  eighth  of  a  cent.  reported  Plvmouth  has  m  i 

the  purchasing  power  is  so  low  that  tising  is  tending  in  this  direction.  Contrast  this  with  the  cost  of  mail-  .heir  bie  Januarv  release  runninpb 
even  products  of  almost  universal  ac-  There  was  a  time  in  the  flush  Twcn-  ing  a  penny  postcard  to  60,000.000  week  in  the  regular  Plymouth  ik 

ceptance  do  not  have  much  chance  for  ties  when  many  advertisers  were  con-  people.  The  average  cost  would  cer-  through  the  J  Stirling  Oetriipl 

large  and  profitable  distribution.  A  tent  with  a  long,  patiently  evolved  tainly  be  a  cent  and  a  half,  including  agencv  ' 

manufacturer  of  canned  lard  finds  background  campaign.  They  used  to  handling,  purchase  of  lists  and  the  Through  the  Lee  Anderson  aemni 
pretty  tough  sledding  in  certain  com-  tell  me:  “It  may  take  four  or  five  years  like;  and  the  total  cost  in  dollars  the  Chrvsler  sales  division  have  nlard 


I 


As  reported,  Plymouth  has  ma:-* 
their  big  January  release  running  t’r.' 


pretty  tough  sledding  in  certain  com¬ 
munities  where  lard  is  still  sold  by  the 


and  the  total  cost  in  dollars 


agency. 

Through  the  Lee  Ander.son  agenpi 
the  Chrysler  sales  division  have  placet 


mumties  where  lard  is  still  sold  by  the  to  get  my  name  well  known,  but  time  would  be  $900,000.  Certain.  I  don’t  „  rather  extensive  newsnaner  caiJ 

scoopful  out  of  an  open  tub.  Many  jg  not  of  the  essence,  and  I  will  build  think  a  penny  postcard  would  make  a  naign  in  Pbrvsler  dealer  nninf,  frl 
adverti.sers  nf  naelcaged  eraekers  find _ _ _ t _ i-.: _ >’  '  _ : _ : _ *1 _ _ ij  „  P“lgn  m  l.-nrysier  aeaier  points  K 


advertisers  of  packaged  crackers  find 
that  the  competition  is  too  keen  for 
them  when  their  product  is  on  sale 
in  those  communities  where  the  old 


on  a  solid  foundation.’’ 

Quick  Response 


more  vivid  impression  than  would  a  January 


quarter-page  advertisement.  So  the  The  Dodge  division  of  Chrysler  bl 


No  one  quarrels  with  their  idea  of  total  dollar  expenditures  released  a  national  schedule  pai 


crackerbal^-eri^“strU  a'reality.'^  Ob-  a  solid  foundation  but  lots  of  very  en-  nrwsSSS^xSnsrS‘'$8f5()0^^‘^^  ^  through  Ruthraif 

viously,  they  would  like  to  shun  that  buildings  have  been  put  up  in  ^  ^  ®  passenger  cars, 

kind  of  competition.  Conversely,  they  ®  hurry,  and  lots  of  names  have  been  De  Soto  Schedule  Larger  I 

would  like  to  advertise  their  wares  in  across  very  swifty.  ,  ,  question  ^he  January  De  Soto  scheduk 

more  prosperous  areas,  for  it  has  been  last  few  years  I  have  watched  of  cost  per  person  at  too  great  length  through  J.  Stirling  Getchell  agency  s 

proved  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  ‘h®  energetic  advertising  campaign  of  For  one  can  run  up  endless  liste  of  previous  De  Soto  schedule 

that  the  sales  of  all  articles  of  fairly  called  Pepsi-Cola  m  New  statistics  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  ^g  ^^st  De  Soto  deale 

general  consumption  increase  in  direct  Y^ork  City.  In  the  copy,  the  name,  must  all  boi^fore  the  use  of  com- 


must  all  bow  before  the  use  of  corn- 


ratio  to  the  wealth  of  a  community, 

Two  Other  Advontaqes 


the  virtues  of  the  drink  and  all  other  mon  sense.  The  common  sense  of  the 


background  considerations 


points.  I 

January  also  sees  a  release  fromal 


situation  IS  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  Company  with  approi- 


^  quickly  established,  yet  almost  simul-  the  advantages  of  the  newspaper  as  an  700  newsoa^rs  throughout  it 

Through  newspapers,  advertisers  taneously  enormous  immediate  sales  advertising  medium.  “tfin.  nr  tm 

in  pick  ^o^^  communities  in  which  were  secured.  This  company  made  These  advantages  are  all  ones  that  copy  placed  by  Brooke  Smith  I 


can  pick  those  communities  in  which 
their  sales  will  accelerate. 

There  are  two  other  major  advan- 


generous  use  of  newspaper  space,  are  destined  to  eliminate  waste,  for  I  ^ 

tin _ o  ^ _ 4.1 _ _ 1 _  _i _  ai _ _  _  r  renCn. 


There  are  two  other  major  advan-  Why?  Well,  because  they  wanted  to  have  shown  that  through  the  use  of  r  '  li  h  1  m  d  January  I 
tages  possessed  by  newspapers  over  pick  a  given  community,  because  they  the  newspaper  an  advertiser  can  con-  .  ^  Arthur  ^dnc 

other  advertising  media.  'The  first  is  wanted  to  get  their  name  quickly  es-  centrate  in  those  markets  where  he  i 

the  opportunity  for  the  advertiser  to  tablished,  and  because  they  didn’t  has  a  fair  chance  of  success,  that  even  ^ency  m  uic  er  • 


time  his  efforts;  the  second  is  the  op-  want  to  wait  four  or  five  years  for  an  within  those  markets  he  can  select  1  ,1  j  h  d  1  throu^ 

portunity  to  do  his  advertising  at  low-  impressive  sales  record.  They  took  newspapers  that  reach  his  very  best  anuary  sc  e  u  es 


prospects,  that  he  can  time  his  mes- 


est  cost.  a  page  out  of  the  book  of  local  mer-  prospects,  that  he  can  time  his  mes-  /u  vi  D  P  R  th  Prato 

This  question  of  timing  is  more  im-  chants,  who  know  how  to  place  ad-  sage  to  the  very  day  of  greatest  po-  tut ’  t  Ailam. 

portant  than  the  layman  realizes.  Of  vertising  on  a  given  day  that  has  such  tential  interest.  I  have  also  shown  p,  MacMan^  John  & 

course,  every  one  realizes  that  mer-  urgency  that  it  will  bring  hundreds  that,  conversely,  he  can  avoid  spend-  Lnevrolet  throug  P 

chants  set  up  advertisements  for  sleds,  or  thousands  of  customers  to  the  door  ing  any  money  where  his  expenditure 

skis,  skates  and  the  like,  and  then  the  next  day.  would  be  foredoomed  to  failure.  ’These  week  a 


put  them  in  the  papers  immediately  The  reading  public  is  in  the  habit 
after  the  first  snowstorm.  Of  course,  of  responding  quickly  to  newspaper 
every  one  realizes  that  merchants  sim-  advertising.  It  has  been  long  trained 
ilarly  set  up  advertisements  for  Sum-  by  retail  copy  to  understand  that  it 


mer  suits,  for  electric  fans  and  for  air-  calls  for  quick  buying  action. 


conditioning  units  just  before  the  first  But.  beyond  this  question  of  ur- 


agency  in  Buick  dealer  points.  Other 
General  Motors  units  which  have 


their  respective  agencies  are  Oldsmt- 
bile  through  D.  P.  Brother,  Ponto 


the  next  day.  would  be  foredoomed  to  failure.  ’These  week  ®  .  I 

The  reading  public  is  in  the  habit  facts  are  the  most  potent  arguments  Motors  International  campai^ 

of  responding  quickly  to  newspaper  for  the  economy  of  newspapers  as  an  throughout  the  country  an 

advertising.  It  has  been  long  trained  advertising  medium.  placed  by  various  ^agencies, 

by  retail  copy  to  understand  that  it  I  like  to  stress  this  matter  of  econ-  v^’kt'T'tt^vv  DPFQQ  IS/TFFT 

calls  for  quick  buying  action.  omy.  for  advertising  men  of  today  litIN  1  U If  rltlLOO  lYlt" 

But.  beyond  this  question  of  ur-  pride  themselves  on  giving  the  lie  to  'The  71st  annual  mid-winter 


placed  by  various  agencies. 

KENTUCKY  PRESS  MEET 


Summer  heat  wave,  and  release  them  gency,  I  contend  that  one  fact  is  often  the  old  impression  that  they  are  sim 


'The  71st  annual  mid-winter  mMH® 
of  the  Kentuckv  Press  Assn.,  will  k 


when  the  timing  is  just  right.  But  overlooked  by  advertisers  when  they  ply  a  lot  of  fairly  imaginative  fellows  held  Jan.  18,  19.  20  at  the  Bro^ 


they  may  think  these  are  exceptional  are  planning  campaigns  for  the  pur-  with  a  predilection  for  strong  drink  Hotel.  Louisville.  President  Tom  I'H 


illustrations  that  don’t  really  have  pose  of  creating  and  building  pood-  and  a  complete  lack  of  understanding  derwood.  of  the  Lexinrton  Hrt"'- 


fairly  universal  application.  This  is  will.  They  forget  the  fact  that  the  of  proper  business  practices.  To  the  will  welcome  the  visitors.  Folio’ 


medium  that  does  most  to  sell  goods  contrary,  they  are  shrewd  handlers  of  the  president’s  address.  John  H. 


Any  grocer  will  tell  you  what  han-  the  next  day  ought,  by  all  odds,  to  be  advertisers’  budgets. 


pens  to  the  sales  of  certain  foodstuffs  the  best  medium  in  which  to  establish  They  know  that  two  tragic  wastes 


the  minute  the  weather  gets  colder;  a  reputation.  I  know  what  confuses  of  advertising  dollars  are  always  pos- 


land,  promotion  manager  of  Li" 
ville  Courier-Journal,  will  speak 
“Kentucky’s  Need  for  a  Pub-ic 


any  restaurant  keeper  will  show  you  them. 


sible:  (1)  spending  money  to  reach  Program.”  Ame  Rae.  executive 


how  his  menus  have  to  be  changed  It  is  the  ouestion  of  mechanical  lim-  people  who.  for  one  reason  or  another,  retary  of  National  Editorial  Assn.. " 


day  by  day  as  the  thermometer  rises  itat'ons.  They  want  to  u.se  beautiful  are  not  prospective  customers: 


lead  a  roundtable  discussion  on  F''" 


and  falls.  Any  brewer  or  distiller  color  advertising.  They  want  to  see  failing  to  spend  money  to  reach  just  licity  and  Official  Printing.”  H?rbe 


recognizes  that,  w'hile  beer  sells  very  their  copy  on  fine,  polished,  glazed  those  people  who  are  most  likely  to  Agar,  editor,  Louisville  Count 


freely  in  the  Summer,  the  sales  of  stock.  And  that  consideration  .seems  buy.  They  know  that  through  news-  Journal,  will  open  Saturday’s 
ales  improve  as  weather  gets  colder,  more  important  to  them  than  choos-  papers  they  can  pick  and  choose  their  with  an  addres.s.  The  delegates 
and  that,  while  gin  is  a  fast-selling  ing  the  medium  that  from  every  other  spots  and  thus  avoid  either  of  these  be  guests  of  the  Loui.sville  ^ 
liquor  in  hot  months,  whisky  far  out-  aspect — flexibility,  timing,  economy,  wastes.  Journal  and  Times  at  a  luncheon  to 

sells  it  in  other  months.  urgency — is  best  suited  to  their  needs.  ■  urday. 

Proper  Timing  Disadvantages  Outweighed  MAPS  DEATHS  r'ORPFPTTO'N 

True,  national  advertisers  recognize  Of  course,  I  might  remind  them  that  Cincinnati.  Jan.  8 — In  dramatic  OUliKtiL#  1  lUW 

these  differences  and.  broadly  speak-’  Sunday  papers  have  largely  bridged  fashion,  the  Cincinnati  Ennuirer.  Sun-  Ernest  L.  Heitkamp.  Chicago  1 
ing,  they  have  so-called  Winter  and  this  gap  and  now  offer,  through  ex-  day.  told  its  “double-truck  story”  of  ald-American  reporter,  who  will 
Summer  schedules.  But  frequently  cellent  color  gravure  printing  on  fine  120  traffic  deaths  in  Hamilton  County  come  editor  of  The  Cherry 
the  “Winter  schedule”  runs  in  maga-  paper  stock,  most  of  the  mechanical  in  1939.  carrying  half-column  cuts  of  monthly  magazine  of  the  Chicago .  ^ 
zines  and  other  media  through  a  pro-  advantages  of  the  magazine.  But  58  of  the  victims.  An  accompanying  letic  Assn.,  beginning  with  the 


liquor  in  hot  months,  whisky  far  out¬ 
sells  it  in  other  months. 

Proper  Timing 

True,  national  advertisers  recognize 


MAPS  DEATHS 

Cincinnati.  Jan.  8 — In 


Journal  and  Times  at  a  luncheon  to^ 
urday. 


CORRECTION 

Ernest  L.  Heitkamp.  Chicago 


izu  tramc  aeains  in  namiiion  i.,ouniy  come  euiioi  01  ^  ne  . 

in  1939.  carrying  half-column  cuts  of  monthly  magazine  of  the  Chicago .  ^ 
58  of  the  victims.  An  accompanying  letic  Assn.,  beginning  with  the  Ff 


traded  Indian  Summer,  and  the  even  where  the  gap  has  not  been  map  showed  where  each  fatality  in  ary  number,  will  continue  as  a 


“Summer  schedule”  gets  started  when  bridged,  even  where  black  and  white  the  county  occurred. 


ber  of  the  Herald-American 
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HAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

**Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.**  AUGUSTINE 


"ROADS  RULE  THE  WORLD" — and  the  1940  Road  Show-Convention  oi  the  American  Road  Builders'  Association 
will  set  the  pace  for  the  world's  road  building.  Forty-five  thousand  Road  Builders  from  the  forty-eight  states  and 
thirty-six  foreign  nations  are  expected  to  attend  the  January  29-February  2  exposition  in  Chicago.  Federal  Works 
Agency  Administrator  John  M.  Carmody.  Public  Roads  Commissioner  Thomas  H.  MacDonald.  Arizona  Senator  Carl 
Hayden  and  Oklahoma  Congressman  Wilburn  Cartwright  head  the  list  of  notional  and  international  highway 
authorities  who  will  address  the  conclave.  Previews  of  the  Convention  program  and  Road  Show  exhibits  are 
featured  in  releases  now  being  sent  to  newspapers  and  magazines  by  Highway  Information  Service.  News,  facts, 
pictures  and  features  concerning  all  important  developments  in  the  highway  field  are  regularly  released.  Mats 
accompany  all  material,  which  can  be  obtained  by  editors  free  of  charge  by  writing  Highway  Information  Ser¬ 
vice.  865  National  Press  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 


a 


ICHEDULED  AIR  TRANSPORTA¬ 
TION  ENJOYS  OVER  400% 
SAFETY  RECORD  INCREASE 

I’a.sst'iif'er  plaiu's  of  t!u‘  domestic  i 
(iriines  flew  miles  (hiring  \ 

III!'  Inst  nine  montlis  of  lit.S!)  trails-  t 
|i<irtinf:  l.KMI.tMKI  passeiifiers  tliereliy 
f  ilially  coinpletin^  (5-*(t,((0(>,(l()0  jms- 
knurr  miles  wilhoul  injur//  fn  a  xiiKjlv 
nrsiiii.  ai't'orilin^  to  Colonel  Kdfjar  S. 
inrrtH.  President  of  the  Air  Trans- 
«prl  Association.  I'liis  represents  an 
imasc  <jf  over  Ktl)  |H‘r  cent  in  pas- 
^iijicr  miles  flown  |K*r  passeiifter  fa- 
•ility  its  compared  with  the  three 
car  a\  erafje.  1  }»;{(>- 1 

“Fmin  all  records  availahle."  said 
•ilonel  (iorrell,  “it  st'ems  .safe  to  say 
lal  this  is  the  greatest  imrea.se  in 
afc  travel  of  an//  cla.ss  of  pa.sseiifjer 
crvicc  for  an//  similar  imtIimI  in  the 
il'lory  of  tran.s|Mirtation  in  the 
nitwl  States. 

"The  4(t  I  •r  cent  increa.se  of  pa.s.sen- 
'■r  traffic  in  Ht.SJt  over  I9.SK  iinlieates 
liat  [leoplc  everywlu-re  jiow  l<M>k 
l•"||  air  travi‘1  as  n|Kin  any  other 
leans  Ilf  trans|Mirtation."  SOCHCK, — 
lir  IransiHirt  .\ssiM-iation. 

MAKING  NEWS 

;  hiihistry  makes  news  as  well  as 
!•  "■'kIiicIs.  For  iiistanci*.  “iKiwdered" 
iclals,  gasoline  more  (Miwerfnl  than 
1  lan  ever  U-forc  has  inaile.  chemicals 
B  hieh  detect  the  presence  of  snlima- 
*  I'lcs.  ensnietics  for  apples,  anesthetics 
nich  leave  the  patient  fiidiiifj  well! 

"f  instance  also,  “pressurized"  cah- 
''  hir  planes.  Iiricks  from  asphalted 
®  iii'l.  ”wrinkle-|ir<M»f"  clothing,  plas- 
^  ''  from  ti’ecs.  handling  of  giMids  hy 
■  I' iiiini  cleaner,  .-nid  trailers  for  cow- 
I  ".'s, 

K\ery  one  of  these  ]>riHhicts  has 
.  "'ll  developed  in  somelMaly's  home 
'"'I.  and  home-town  news  is  good 
;  ^"1'-  hvery  day  industrial  re.smirch- 
"  I  news  as  well  as  giMals. 

•"‘•ks  as  if  a  definite  end  to  de- 
*•  ^'"""1  "onid  Id'  the  heginning  of  a 
ur-  "adc  of  industrial  marvels. 

»  oniorrow  s  new>  in  the  form  of  to¬ 
il^  s  tips  freipiently  apimar  in  “Side- 
of  Industry."  the  only  weekly 
feature  service  of  its  kinil. 
5a;  feature  items,  brief  and 

"a.v  editors  want  them 
•  ,  ’‘‘‘'"I**'''*  grasp  them  —  non- 
’  "'leal  and  frw  from  trade  names. 
iff,  "tiler  advertising  plugs. 

3r  ,  ■  oopy,  or  a  month's  suj)- 

rf  i  i,  *^'ynnce.  availahle  to  any  new  .s- 
Vi  p  Le  addressing  Department 
bri  Relations.  .American  Petro- 

Jnstitute.  50  West  50th  St.,  New 
I  ^  V.  SOCRCE  — .American 
f '"leum  Institute. 


BRITAIN  ALSO  CONDEMNS 
PROHIBITIONISTS'  DRIVE 

Prohihitionists.  always  ipiick  on  the 
trigger  when  a  country  finds  itself  in 
war  up  to  its  neck,  have  just  suffered 
their  .s»><-ond  rout  in  as  many  months 
on  British  ti-rritory.  when  tlu-y  were 
ailviM'd  last  month  hy  high  officials 
in  England  that  the  British  (iovern- 
ment  is  determined  to  maintain  the 
ideal  that  "this  is  a  war  to  preserve 
lilnTties;  not  destroy  them.”  .At 
alHiiit  the  .same  time,  one  memlMT  of 
the  British  Parliament  rejilying  to  an 
ap|M‘al  from  a  Coumdl  of  Churches, 
wrote:  “In  all  reverence  1  suggest 
your  Council  should  study  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  One  w  ho  consorted  with  puh- 
licans  and  sinners  and  turned  water 
into  wine  at  Cana  in  (lalilee." 

.A  month  prior  to  the  outburst  in 
England.  Prohihitionists  called  u|M>n 
Canadian  officials  to  enact  Prohibi¬ 
tion.  The  resjKin.se  of  Premier  Hep¬ 
burn.  of  Ontario,  was  typical  of  the 
reaction,  when  he  noted  that  under 
increased  taxes  forced  by  war.  “whis¬ 
key-running  from  th«‘  Cnifed  States 
and  liK-al  iiKMinshining  has  lH‘come  a 
serious  problem  to  the  (lovernmcnt. 
and.  any  further  restriction  wouhl 
only  aggravate  the  situation." 

SOClK’E — Distilled  Spirits  Insti¬ 
tute.  Inc..  National  Press  Building. 
Washington.  1). 


RAIL  TRAFFIC  SHOWS 
IMPROVEMENT 

Railroads  entered  19K>  with  a  level 
of  freight  traffii-  approximately  ten 
|K*r  lent  higher  than  one  year  ago 
and  IS  |MT  cent  alaive  two  years  ago. 
If  the  pre.senf  traffic  level  continues, 
a  further  imjirovement  in  earnings 
will  umloubtedly  result.  Railroads  in 
Iff.SO,  according  to  revi.sed  estimates 
had  a  net  income  of  #85.000.000  com¬ 
pared  with  a  net  deficit  of  #l'2.‘5,f71.- 
074  in  1938.  The  improvement  in  rail 
traffic  and  earnings,  liowever.  does  not 
obviate  the  need  for  a  national  trans- 
IMirtation  jMjlicy  ]>lacing  all  agencies 
of  transportation  on  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  under  the  law  .  .At  the  last  se.ssion 
of  C'ongress.  laith  the  Senate  and  the 
IIou.se  of  Repre.sentatives  pas.sed  the 
Omnibus  Trans|H>rtation  Bill  (S.;2009) 
as  a  .step  in  that  direction.  Becau.se  of 
the  ilifferences  in  the  language  of  the 
bill  as  it  pa.s.sed  the  two  hou.ses.  the 
measure  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
conference  committee.  It  is  ho|K*d 
that  the.se  differences  will  Ik-  ironed 
out  early  in  the  coming  .se.ssion  of 
(’ongre.ss  and  the  resulting  bill  .s|M*eil- 
ily  enacted  into  law.  Sm  h  a  law 
would  1k'  a  step  toward  a  ni*eded 
efiuality  in  transjHirtation. 

SOriK’E — .A.ssiK-iation  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads. 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 

Air  Transport  Association  Association  of  American  Railroads 


So.  I.ii  Sallp  St..  Chiraicn.  111. 

.\  iD'Utoil  siiiiri-i'  (>l  inforiiialiiiii.  iiliutu 
i.'r:iiili!..  lai-t-  anil  liiruri-«  ■•DnisTniiiir  thi- 
lia^M-ML'iT.  air  mail  ami  air  cxiin-ss  Imsi- 
iii'nn  of  till’  sixteen  major  m-heiloliHl  Tmitoil 
Sl.ile-  .\irlines  o|>eratimr  ilomeslie  ami 
inleriiation.‘il  si*rviees.  AUo  fai'ts  avail¬ 
able  reiranliiiB’  oiwraliim  ami  mainlenam-e 
ol  Ilie  IransiHirt  planes  ami  airwa.v  faeili 
lies,  imlmlimr  eommuniealion  s.vsiems 
of  memis-r  airlines.  General  ami  siH'eitie 
reiinesis  from  islitors  inviteil. 

American  Road  Builders’  Assn. 

NhIIoiihI  l’r«s,s  HIiIk..  Wuslilnstoii.  I>.  C. 
.\  Hiichwa.v  Pn-ss  Si-rviis-.  publieixinir 
mssi  of  "more,  better  ami  safer  roads.” 
.\n  islueatioiial  column.  “Down  the 
Road."  A  s,-ri€-8  of  articles.  "Histor.v 
of  Hiirhwa.vs."  with  mats  and  nholo- 
vraplis.  Also  hiithway  facts  and  liiriires 
and  a  monthly  puhlication.  "Road  Build 
ers'  News.”  Fris-  to  eilitor-. 


Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

:CJ«*  Chryaler  HIdic..  New  York  Clt.» 

\  non  profit  organization  of  Pennsylvania 
hard  coal  producers,  desiirned  to  promote 
the  use  of  anthracite,  throuirh  reseap-h. 
niiieation  and  the  development  of  efiieient 
anthracite  burnimr  equipment.  Fact  find- 
inir  and  statistical  facilities  at  the  service 
of  (slitors  everywhen-. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

rrHiisiMirtutloii  RIiIe..  WiisliiiiEtoii.  II.  C. 

I'liblieations.  reports  and  releases  on  oiier 
.it ions  and  iiiainlenams-.  car  si-rvioe.  traf- 
lie.  fliianee.  taxation,  valuation.  Library 
and  refi-remx-  m.iterial  available  to  all. 


American  Petroleum  Institute, 

of  riiblio  Kelations. 
r>0  W.  .%Oth  St.*  New  York.  Y. 

Nalional  Tnuk*  At^HDfiation  of  the  Amen- 
fail  Pi'troh  iim  Industry.  intf*n*slPd  chiefly 
III  ti^'hnoloirical  and  statistical  process. 
'N.-nd  for  sanijiles  of  "Weekly  Press  Re- 
1<‘aH>.”  prem  iitiniT  eurn’nt  data,  interestintr 
itonis,  on  iietroleuni  <levelopnients  and 
•Sidelights  of  Industry.**  w(H*kly  column 
of  industrial  features:  also  for  "Petro- 
leiini  Faets  and  Fiirures,**  stati^tii’al  year* 
iMiok.  all  frrs*  to  editors. 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

\Hti4»nMl  VreuH  BIHk..  WashinKton*  If. 

Ka<-iual  information,  data  and  gtatisticp 
relating’'  to  the  Distilliiur  Industry,  reports 
Irtun  offu’tal  sourc»'s  on  production,  con- 
'iuniiition.  enfor«s‘nient.  taxation,  revenue. 


Edison  Electric  Institute 

fill  l8‘xinKton  .%vc..  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 
Faetuul  information,  data  and  staliglics 
relatini.'  to  the  ebvtrieal  industry. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

The  Modern  Kilelieii  Burejiii’.s  new 
leaHet  on  “How  to  Blau  a  MtMlern 
.Ml-Eleetrie  Kitelieii,"  de.sigiied  for 
consumer  distribution,  contains  many 
valuable  stiggestions  for  bome  eeonom- 
ics  and  foinl  editors  who  deal  with 
a.iy  phase  of  kitehen  planning  or 
e(|iii|iiiient .  The  leaflet  deals  with  the 
itdviinlages  of  the  all-eleetrie  kitchen, 
deserilu-s  the  three  work  eeiiters  and 
shows  flow  to  jiliin  the  arraiigeinent  of 
work  eenters  .mi  as  to  giiiii  tlie  great¬ 
est  ellieieney  ami  eonvenienee.  Nu- 
nierotis  diagrams  and  photographs  are 
inehided.  Editors  may  olitain  eopies 
without  charge  upon  applieation  to 
The  Mthlern  Kitehen  Bureau.  4'2(l 
Lexington  .Avenue.  New  A’ork. 

The  MtMlern  Kitchen  Bureau  eam- 
paigns  conducted  liy  electric  utility 
companies  in  c(Hi)M‘ration  with  their 
a]ipliance  dealers  stimulate  dealer  and 
utilit.v  adverti.sing. 

SOl'RCE  —  Edison  Electric  Insti¬ 
tute. 

A  BASIC  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 

The  .size  of  the  I’ennsylvania  Hard 
Coal  (.Anthracite)  Indii.stry  is  sel¬ 
dom  considered — still  it  is  a  most  im- 
[Mirtant  factor  in  .American  busine.ss. 

The  annual  priMliietion  of  .Anthra¬ 
cite  is  wortli  imire  than  all  the  na¬ 
tion’s  prtMliietioii  of  goltl,  .silver,  lead 
and  ahiminimi  added  together;  over 
three  times  the  value  of  all  copiXT; 
two  and  one-half  times  tlie  value  of 
all  iron  ore;  and  nciirly  six  times 
the  value  of  all  zinc. 

.\uthraeite  emjiloys  more  than 
1 1)0.1100  people  for  preparation  ami 
mining  alone.  To  these  and  to  other 
employees,  .\ntliraeile  pa\ '  annual 
wages  of  more  than  #155,000,000. 

Nearly  1,000,000  railway  ears  arc 
re((uired  each  year  to  transjHirt  An¬ 
thracite.  producing  railway  revenue 
of  alioiit  #100.000.000. 

Niue  thou.sami  retail  loal  dealers, 
with  40,000  employees,  have  #375,- 
t)00,000  invested  in  plants  ami  e(|ui]i- 
iiient,  with  total  retail  .sales  of  alMiut 
#4^»5.000.000. 

Alore  than  0,000.000  home.s,  hous¬ 
ing  more  than  35.000,000  peojjle,  are, 
healed  with  .Anthracite.  Con.siik*r- 
iug  the  millions  invested  in  produc¬ 
ing  and  di.stributing  equipment — 
more  millions  .sjMjnt  for  equipment  to 
use  ihe  fuel — millions  that  go  for 
salaries  and  wages,  freight  and  taxes 
— it  is  obvious  that  Anthracite  is  one 
if  the  largest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  importiint,  of  .America’s  ba3ic 
industries. 

S()l’R(!E  —  .Vnthraeite  Industries. 
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Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  with 
Hobart  Montee 


Senate  majority  leader  Alben  Barkley 
with  Ronald  G.  Von  Tine 


m 


IS 


>nce<Preddent  Gamer  with 
Allen  C*  Dibble 


Congressman  Sol  Bloom  with 
Russell  Turner 


Fred  O.  Bailey  with  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace 


N.L.R3.C!i# 


UNITEd 


E:-IF0R  JANUARY  13,  1940 


ES  WASHINGTON 


I 

ia|  year  America 

i 

is|gton  for  news 
iiti.. reciprocal 
rdirm . . .  national 
axL..  G-  O-  P- 


ar  bilities.  To  the  task  ahead 


sta  the  Washington  staff  of  the 
cor  •  United  Press  brings  an  un- 


r  thei  excelled  record  pf  experi- 

yingience  and  a  determination 

\ 

\ 

t. 

heseito  uphold  its  tradition  of 


edi  I  telling  the  news  accurately, 


onsi ;  swiftly,  cleeurly, without  bias. 


Lyle  C.  Wilson,  Washington  manager 


Julius  Frondsen,  day  bureau 
manager 


Horry  W.  Sharpe,  night  bureau 
manager 


Madden  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  with 
Carroll  Kenworthy 

RESS 


Ruby  Black  with 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
A.  A.  Berle.  Jr.,  with  Gerard  Robichaud 


J 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 


WHAT  ABOUT  THIS? 

nrSINKSS  a  yc'ar  from  now  will  Ih*  coiisitUTahly 
l>etter  than  it  has  Ikhmi  (Inritif;  thf  past  six 
months,  acoonliiift  to  the  ftndings  of  a  large  group 
of  g«>vernnient  eetmomie  exjK'rts.  We  learn  from 
I’anl  Mallon’s  Washington  eolnmn  tliat  a  group 
t)f  figure  eharmers,  summoned  to  help  the  Treas¬ 
ury  department  plan  its  tax  |)rogram  for  the  next 
fiseal  year,  set  the  index  of  pnalnetion  for  l)e- 
<t'ml>er.  1939.  at  al>oiit  HT;  they  jirediet  that 
hy  DeeemlxT.  1940.  it  will  reach  140. 

'I'lie  gains  in  industrial  pnalnction  which  this 
implies  will  la*  general  throughout  industry,  affect¬ 
ing  esjaHMally  those  in  consumer  goods  lines, 
li  .stHMiis  evident  that  no  sin-h  general  expan.sion 
in  these  indn.stries  can  lx*  attained  without  a 
l)arallel.  if  .smaller.  Ikmuu  in  capital  goo«ls  produc¬ 
tion,  wliich,  the  soothsayers  have  pna-laimed, 
must  come  Indore  pro.s|H*rity  can  return. 

The  larger  <|iH‘stion  w«*'ll  leave  to  more  able 
hanils.  Primarily,  we  are  intere.sted  in  the  pre- 
iliction  from  the  .standiMtint  of  newspaper  pros- 
(KTity — the  restoration  of  newspaper  advertising 
to  its  primary  place  in  the  marketing  ]>ictnre. 
The  government  predictions,  mind  you.  arc  for 
I)nHhK-tion — gfanls  in  the  manufacturer’s  ware- 
hou.s<*.s  or  on  the  retailers’  shelves.  They  must 
move  Ix'yond  that  into  consumer  use  if  the  pro- 
<i(ictioii  gain  is  to  Ik-  realized  iir  employment 
gains,  increased  j)urcha.sing  |K»wer.  and  a  balanc«*d. 
or  nearly  balanced,  national  budget  through  in- 
<-reased  tax  yields. 

.\ttaininent  of  the  jiredicted  prcKluction  levels 
will  1m-  no  great  task.  Maintenance  of  tho.se 
l(-vels.  after  they  are  reached,  is  the  im|M)rtant 
mi.s.sion.  It  won’t  1m-  accomplished  if  marketing 
is  inefficient,  if  advertising  is  ba<lly  u.sed.  or  in- 
>uffi<-iently  iLstnl,  if  high  pnaluction  <-ost.s  and 
retail  jirices  spiral  the  pnatuct  out  of  the  c-on- 
siimer’s  rea(-h.  We  know  a  lot  more  about  e(-o- 
nomi<-  the»»rie.s  than  we  u.sed  to.  or  we  think  we 
do.  and  it  may  Im-  that  we  have  learned  enough 
to  keep  the  ec-onomic  machine  moving  on  four 
wheels  after  we  get  it  .started  again. 

It  .set-ms  to  us.  however,  a  mi.stake  to  l(M)k  at 
inilex  figures  and  ex|M*ct  them  to  do  the  job.  They 
are  merely  broad  targets  which  can  1m-  n-achetl 
only  by  the  t-o-ordinated  efforts  of  many  in- 
tlividuals.  'I'lie  refrigerator  “indu.stry.”  as  such. 
<-xists  oidy  in  statistics.  Behind  the  figures  art- 
scores  of  fat-tories,  with  mat-hines  t)|M-ratt-d  by 
mt-n.  with  .sales  made  and  directed  by  men.  .\n 
inert-ast-  in  the  pnaluction  of  the  industry  im- 
|ilit-s  incrt-a.setl  tiutpiit  in  eat-h  of  many  plants, 
and  tin-  f>]M-rators  anti  ojM-ratives  in  these  fac- 
lorit-s  art-  thinking  in  tt-rms  tif  tht-ir  t>wn  wages, 
salarit-s  anil  iliviilt-nils.  ami  not  of  an  ailvancc 
of  thrt-t-  t>r  10  (Miints  in  thi-  "inili-x”  for  thi-  in- 
tlnstry. 

Nt-wspa|H-rs.  it  .st-t-ms  to  us,  have  a  trememlous 
part  to  play  if  tin-  ])reilictt-il  gains  an-  to  1m-  mailt- 
and  ht-ltl.  Tin-  Immuii  can  get  uinli-r  way  without 
newspajM-r  advertising;  it  can  go  along  for  a  t  inn- 
wit  hout  aileipiate  newspapt-r  ailvt-rti.sing;  it  can’t 
la.st  unless  new.spa|M-r  ail  vert  i.sing  is  intellig^-ntly 
ilin-t-teil  to  the  (Miints  where  sales  can  Ik-  maile. 
so  that  the  |M>tential  ma.ss  ]>riMluction  of  tln- 
conntry’s  factories  can  1m-  kept  moving  at  prices 
both  attractive  to  the  consumer  ami  profitabli- 
to  «//  t-oncerned  with  production. 

War  in  Eurt>|M-  anti  a  Presiilential  election  in 
this  t-ountry  may  kncM;k  these  im-ilictions  t-ross- 
wist-.  but  we  don’t  iM-lievc  they  should.  There’s 
work  to  Im-  ilone  in  this  c-ountry.  reganlless  of 
war  anil  iM^litics,  and  after  ten  years  of  fumbl¬ 
ing,  p«“rhap.s  1940  makes  a  convenient  starting 
mark  for  the  job. 


1  A  L 


The  worils  of  a  wise  man's  mouth  are  gracious: 
hut  the  lips  of  a  fool  will  swallow  up  himself. 
Ecclesiastes  10:12. 


THE  GUILD'S  NEW  CHIEF 

ELECTION  of  Ketineth  Crawford,  ili.stitigui.shetl 

Washington  ct)rre.s|M>ntlent  of  the  \eir  York 
Pont  anil  The  \atinu,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  IleywiMMl  Broun  as  pre.sident  of  the  .American 
NewspajM-r  (iuild.  may  mark  a  new  eiMK-h  in  guild 
|M)licy.  The  new  pre.sident  promi.ses  to  conduct 
him.st-lf  as  the  head  of  a  union,  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reform  either  tiew .s|)a|M-rs  or  new spaiH-rnien 
or  me.s.sing  with  jiolitics. 

The  Washington  guild,  of  which  he  has  Ih-i-ii 
a  leader  for  .several  years,  has  oitposed  radical 
adventures.  It  has  <-ontractual  relations  with  all 
Washington  pajM-rs.  maintained  with  a  minimnni 
of  friction. 

We  hojM-  Mr.  Crawford  can  bring  to  his  new 
sphere  .some  of  the  ipialities  which  have  made 
Washington  guild  oiM-rations  jM-acefuIly  succe.ss- 
ful.  The  organization  m-eds  them  badly.  So  does 
the  new.spai)er  bu.sine.ss.  Neither  ownershii)  nor 
employes  can  stand  many  more  years  of  blasting 
strikes.  Red-inspired  pick'-ting  tactics,  and  un¬ 
natural  antagonism  lM*tween  management  and  edi¬ 
torial  staffs.  -If  the  new  president  can  start  thc 
gnild  away  from  that  “line.”  he’ll  do  well.  We 
wish  him  success. 


THE  1940  CENSUS  BEGINS 


AMATEUR  CENSORS 

.VBOl'r  a  month  ago  handbills  distributed 

through  Butte.  Mont.,  adverti.sed  a  meeting 
of  the  Commnnist  I’arty  at  the  Butte  Miners’ 
I'nion  hall,  for  the  pur|Ki.se  of  telling  the  "truth 
alMMit  Finland  and  the  Soviet  I'nion.”  Two 
Communist  .s|M‘aker.s  were  announced.  Next  day 
the  Moittana  Standard  editorially  protested  this 
i-iicouragement  to  the  C’ommunist  group  by  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  miners’  union  meeting  facilities. 
.\fter  the  nuH-ting.  the  Standard  again  denounced 
the  Commimi.sts.  and  their  campaign  to  balk  thc 
raising  of  funds  for  Finnish  relief. 

New  ^’ear’.s  day  brought  a  communication  from 
the  union  to  the  newspaper.  It  stated  that  the 
liiiion  “bitterly  re.sents  your  pajM-r’s  interference 
into  its  business  and  strongly  protests  your  |»ub- 
lication’s  attem|)t  to  smash  fri-i-  s|M-ech  in  this 
community.  The  Butte  Miners'  I'nion  will  not 
tolerate  another  editorial  of  the  kind  which  ran 
in  your  pajM-r  on  l)ecend>er  1  1  and  lb.” 

The  Standard  resjMinded  by  republishing  the 
original  editorials,  the  advert isi-ment  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  and  a  front  page  editorial.  This  set  forth 
the  pajM-r’s  adherence  to  .\nu-rican  policies,  in¬ 
cluding  fri-i-  pre.ss  and  friH-  sjM-ech,  its  sympathy 
for  Poland,  its  abhorrence  »)f  the  butchery  ami 
tyranny  of  Soviet  Ru.ssia  and  Nazi  (lermany. 

The  union  letter,  we  Ix-lieve.  was  an  ill-con- 
sideiH-d  gesture.  jKt.ssibly  «-ngiiUH-red  by  a  (’oni- 
mnni.st  minority.  The  Standard  did  not  int»-r- 
ft-re  with  fnn-  .s|MM-<-h — the  nut-ting  was  held  and 
rc|M>rted.  despite  the  un|M>pularity  of  its  c-an.s«-. 
The  new.spa|M-r  expres.s«-«l  .sentiments  wiru-h  will 
Im-  ecluK-d  by  90  jM-r  c-ent  of  the  nation,  including 
(irobably  a  majority  of  the  active  union  miners 
in  Butte,  and  the  union’s  threat  t«»  .sileiu-t*  its 
voic-e  is  childi.sh.  It  is  the  work  «)f  amateurs, 
ignorant  of  the  fundamental  f«»r(-es  with  which 
they  are  trifling. 


n.MLY  and  wt-t-kly  new .sjiajM-rs.  in  <-ommon  with 

other  business  enterpri.ses.  have  rc(-eived  within 
the  pa.st  week  I’ncle  Sam’s  re<|uest  for  intimatf 
information  for  the  1910  Census  of  Manufacturr$. 
It  is  a  bulky  d(K-unient  and  when  its  findings  air 
(-ompil(-d.  perhaps  a  year  from  now,  bu.siness 
jM-ople  ami  all  others  intere.sted  in  the  currenti 
of  trade  will  have  a  volume  of  information  of 
which  some  has  nev»-r  la-fore  la-en  available.  This 
information  is  of  inte.stimable  value,  not  .so  inudi 
to  the  |M-ople  who.s«-  daily  work  it  reflects  as  tn 
thost-  who  work  for  all  of  us  by  ke«-ping  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  the  s<M-ial  and  (-ommercial  cur¬ 
rents  of  the  (-onntry.  That  means  the  er-onoinists 
of  the  several  government  flejrartments;  it  means 
also  the  (H-onomists  of  business  which  de|M-n(|' 
u|M>n  nationwide  distribution,  which,  of  coiirsi'. 
primarily  involves  advr-rtising. 

We  were  surpri.s<-d  to  lu-ar  lhi>  w<-<-k  from  a 
pidslisher  that  he  was  considering  n-fiisal  lo  fur¬ 
nish  the  information  rerpu-stc-d  on  the  cen.su> 
blanks.  l)(-.spilc  tlu-  spc-cific  slat«-nu-nt  that  ct-nsii> 
information  is  confidi-ntial  and  may  not  b<-  tis(-i|. 
in  the  ca.se  of  individuals  by  any  other  goverii- 
ment  department,  our  correspondent  expr<-sse<l  the 
fear  that  the  intimate  data  on  his  opi-ralinn- 
required  by  tlu-  (-ensus  might  la-  used  lo  hi> 
disadvantage  at  a  later  date. 

.\.side  from  the  fa«-t  that  n-fu.sal  to  supply  the 
information  reqiu-sted  is  a  violation  of  tlu-  law. 
w«-  can  .s«H-  no  merit  in  this  <-ontention.  Tnii- 
it  is  that  .simu-  arms  of  governim-nt  havi-  over- 
zealously  .seized  private  information  for  the  (M-r- 
.sc<-ution  of  political  f(M-s.  but  it  is  also  true  that 
this  exc-ess  of  zeal  has  la-en  rebukerl  by  the 
(S'lirts.  There  is  no  intimate  <h-tail  of  any  husi- 
m-.ss  which  is  not  already  available  to  govern¬ 
ment.  outside  of  c»-n.sus  data.  The  Sra-ial  Se¬ 
curity  and  the  Income  Tax  bureaus  know  everj- 
Ihing  that  is  to  la-  known  about  the  earnings  of 
every  »-nterpreneur  and  every  employe,  and  tlie 
census  re|M)rt.s  would  add  nothing  of  interest  to 
|M>litical  smaipers  ev»-n  if  the  data  on  individual.' 
ami  firms  were  prddir-  proja-rty. 

.Vs  an  example  of  how  bu.sine.ss  has  la-ncfited 
from  F'ederal  census  activities  of  the  jra.st  10 
y»-ars.  we  might  cite  the  information  now  avail 
able  on  whole.sale  anti  retail  trade.  The  fact.s 
[arrterl  in  the.s«-  are  more  intimate  than  those  of 
the  manufacturing  census,  but  we  have  yet  to  hear 
that  any  wholesaler  or  retailer  has  had  them  used 
to  his  detriment. 

Our  snspirioiis  frii-ml  ought  to  recall  that  fl»’ 
I  nited  States  was  nearl.\-  l.ll)  years  old  in  nt-'l-'!- 
and  that  it  has  Im-cii  rnlerl  by  many  varieties  of 
h-gislalor  and  executive-  in  that  time.  Baler- 
change,  but  the  e.s.sential  (-haracte-r  of  the  coinitr> 
remains,  and  while  lila*rti»-s  may  la-  limited  in 
the  public  interest,  we  have  never  tolerateel  in¬ 
vasion  of  lila-rty  for  ]Militic-al  ja-rst-r-ution.  1h<' 
evnsus  is  om-  «)f  nm-hanging  «-leim-nts  in  oar  sie 
clety.  It  is  a  (-ontinuing  record  of  the  physical 
grow  th  of  the  world’s  greatest  experiment  in  .self- 
government  in  the  worhl’s  history.  Such  a  rt-<-inl 
should  be  acc-urate,  and  no  pique  or  siispiehai 
against  the  present  admini.stration  shordd  cloud 
the  larger  view-  of  Federal  fum-tions. 


lOY  IS  A  VALUE 

What  is  precious  is  never  to  forget 
The  e.s.sential  delight  of  tire  bhaal  drawn  fro*" 
agele.ss  springs  .  .  . 

Never  to  allow  gradually  the  traffic  to  smothff 
With  noise  and  fog  the  flowering  of  the  .spirit 
— Stephen  Spender,  hi  “I  Think  Continuall.v 
of  Thost*  Who  Were  Trulv  Great.” 


JANUARY 


19  4  0 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


SENATOR  CARTER  GLASS,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and 
Advance,  was  honored  when  friends 
and  admirers 


throughout  the 
nation  presented 
Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege,  at  Sweet 
Briar,  Va.,  a 
professorship  of 


■  ^  K.  IJ  government, 

^  M  Jan.  4,  in  com- 

memoration  of 
^  his  82nd  birth- 

day,  and  pointed 
him  out  as  the 
exemplar  of  the 

Sen.  Carter  Glass  principles  they 
wished  to  per¬ 
petrate  through  the  gift.  Senator 
Glass,  in  accepting  the  tribute  to  him, 
said  he  “learned  tonight  for  the  first 
time  that  I  am  a  great  man,  and  must 
confess  it  is  pleasant  to  be  so  as¬ 
sured.”  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  chair  of  government  would  “turn 
out  to  be  a  chair  of  sound  and  sane 
government.” 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor 
and  publisher,  Chicago  Tribune,  will 
be  principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
Lincoln  banquet  of  Jackson  (Mich.) 
county  Republican  clubs  at  Jackson. 
Feb.  15. 

Manchester  Boddy,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  and 
Erening  News,  started  a  series  of 
twice-weekly  broadcasts  over  KFI. 
Los  Angeles,  analyzing  politics  and 
economic  events,  Jan.  9. 

William  J.  Pape,  publisher,  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Finnish  Relief  Fund,  Inc.  for 
Waterbury  and  upper  New  Haven 
county,  by  William  H.  Putnam,  chair¬ 
man  for  Connecticut. 

George  McCullagh,  publisher,  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  pilot  officer  and ‘promoted  to 
the  rank  of  squadron  leader  in  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defence  Department,  Ottawa, 
announced  Jan.  8.  Squadron  Leader 
McCullagh  is  honorary  wing  com¬ 
mander  of  No.  110  Army  Co-operation 
Squadron  of  Toronto  which  is  in 
training  at  Ottawa  for  service  over- 
i'cas  with  the  First  Division  of  the 
Canadian  Active  Service  Force. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor. 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  served  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  which  had 
charge  of  a  public  testimonial  dinner 
eiven  in  South  Bend.  Jan.  9,  honoring 
'be  Most  Rev.  John  F.  O’Hara, 
CSC.,  D.D.,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Notre  Dame. 

George  C.  Waldo,  editor-in-chief. 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram, 
was  decorated  Saturday  with  the  gold 
medal  of  Cavaliere  Ufficiale  of  the  Or- 
<Jer  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  in  recogni¬ 
tion  cf  his  “very  fair  and  just”  atti¬ 
tude  in  editorial  comment  on  Italy's 
in  the  International  situation.” 
^e  decoration  was  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Waldo  at  his  residence  in  Fair- 
eld  by  Pasquale  DeCicco,  Italian 
yce-consul  at  New  Haven,  who  was 
•‘ccomp'inied  by  a  delegation  of  Italian 
residents. 

S.  S.  Wallace,  Jr.,  publisher,  Spar- 
I^OKrg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Journal,  has 
^0  named  on  the  Spartanburg  Ki- 
wanis  Club’s  boys  and  girls  work 
eommittee  for  1940. 

Fike.  editor.  Spartanburg 
W  Journal,  has  returned  from 
.  I  inston  where  he  handled  a  spe¬ 
cial  staff  correspondent  a.ssignment  on 
.  -  ^  owning  of  Congress.  Mr.  Fike 


Casper  S.  Yost,  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  editorial  page, 
underwent  a  major  operation  Jan.  4 
at  the  Jewish  Hospital  in  that  city  and 
was  reported  resting  comfortably.  Mr. 
Yost,  who  is  75  and  who  recently  ob¬ 
served  his  50th  anniversary  with  the 
Globe-Democrat,  expects  to  undergo 
a  second  major  operation. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  address  the  Southeastern  Con¬ 
ference  of  Progressive  Eklucation  As¬ 
sociation,  to  be  held  at  Richmond, 
April  11  to  13. 

Harold  R.  Pinckard,  editor,  Hunt¬ 
ington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- Advertiser, 
spoke  on  “What’s  Wrong  With  the 
County  Government?”  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Huntington  Woman’s 
Club,  Jan.  3. 

Vail  M.  Pittman,  publisher,  Ely 
(Nev.)  Daily  Times,  has  been  named 
a  member  of  the  Oregon  Trail  Assn., 
which  carries  life  membership  in  the 
organization. 

Will  C.  Kegel,  publisher,  Elhvood 
City  (Pa.)  Ledger  and  Harold  F. 
Bums,  publisher.  New  Wilmington 
(Pa.)  Globe  will  be  honored  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Ellwood  City  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Jan.  22  in  the  Elks  Club.  Mr.  Kegel 
has  been  publisher  of  the  Ledger  for 
the  past  16  years  while  Mr.  Burns  for 
the  past  12  years  advertising  manager 
of  the  Ledger,  recently  purchased  the 
Globe. 

Floyd  J.  Miller,  publisher.  Royal 
Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune,  was  guest 
speaker  Jan.  6  over  radio  station  WJR. 
Detroit.  Mich,  as  part  of  a  series  of 
talks  on  Michigan  problems  by  news¬ 
paper  editors. 

J.  B.  Snider,  publisher,  Clarksdale 
(Miss.)  Register,  will  retire  Jan.  16  as 
lieutenant  governor  of  Mississippi.  In 
a  statement  to  the  pre.ss  Jan.  5,  Snider 
said  he  would  devote  three  years  to 
money  making  and  then  would  return 
to  political  life  to  support  a  program 
of  forest  con-servation  and  a  trade  at 
home  campaign. 

Melvin  Purvis,  editor,  Florence 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Star,  and  Mrs.  Purvis, 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  bom 
recently. 

Ray  D.  Hawley,  publisher,  Lake- 
wood  (O.)  Post,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Hawlej'  and  his  cousin,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Becker,  sailed  Jan.  6  for  a  midwinter 
cruise  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Will  H.  Cady,  editor  of  the  Augusta 
(Kan.)  Journal  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
was  the  honor  guest  at  a  dinner  given 
Friday,  Jan.  5,  to  which  old  friends 
and  subscribers  were  invited.  Victor 
Murcock,  editor  of  the  Wichita  Eagle 
was  the  .speaker.  Cady  took  over  the 
Journal  50  years  ago  after  serving 
Augusta  as  principal  of  the  high 
school. 

Rus.sell  D.  Hay,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Nutley  (N.  J.)  Sun.  a  weekly, 
last  week  took  over  the  management 
and  publishing  of  the  Belleville  News. 
Mr.  Hay  was  formerly  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  and  the  Gannett  Group, 
and  has  been  publishing  the  Sun  since 
November.  1938. 


In  The  Business  Office 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


ONE  OF  THE  FEW  newspapermen 
who  has  combined  active  work  in 
journalism  with  a  public  speaking  ca¬ 
reer,  C.  William 


addressed  the  Spartanburg 
*'*  Club.  Y.M.C.A.  organization. 


Duncan  of  the 
■■  staff  of  the  Phit- 
I  idelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  recently 

I"  ^  made  his  500th 

address  before 
I  Bankers  As- 

' 

^  seven  years 

.....  of  public  .speak- 

k  trav- 

- ^ -  eled  more  than 

C.  W.  Duncan  250,000  miles. 

talking  on  “Clo.sa 
Ups  of  Famous  Americans.”  Most  of 
his  traveling,  in  between  his  regular 
duties  on  the  Ledger,  has  been  done 
east  of  Minnesota. 

Taking  400  as  an  average  audience, 
Mr.  Duncan  has  addressed  230.000 
persons.  Principal  groups  he  spoke 
before  have  been  universities  and  col¬ 
leges,  women’s  clubs.  Rotary  and  Ki- 
wanis. 

A  graduate  of  Gettysburg  College 
and  now  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  there,  Mr.  Duncan  con¬ 
ducted  for  12', 2  years  a  column  of  in¬ 
terviews  in  the  Evening  Ledger,  cov¬ 
ering  more  than  3,700  interviews.  For 
seven  years,  he  also  wrote  syndicated 
sports  stories  in  the  old  Sunday  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  magazine  section. 

Mr.  Duncan  was  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Sports  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  from  1933  until  1936. 


Hobbies  are  watching  baseball  and 
football  games  and  playing  handball 
and  tennis. 

Mr.  Duncan,  who  is  42,  is  married 
and  has  one  daughter. 


C.  PAUL  RAYMOND,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  -  American  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Eastern  Color 
Printing  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
ncw.spaper.  He  is  succeeded  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Carter  as  national  advertising 
manager. 

Arnold  V.  Lund,  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Dixon  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph. 
has  been  named  assistant  manager  of 
the  B.  F.  Shaw  Printing  Co.,  publishers 
of  the  Telegraph. 

F.  S.  Haynes,  advertising  manager, 
Redondo  Beach  (Cal.)  Breeze,  was 
elected  president  of  the  southern  unit 


Dazzled 


by  a 

Dimming 

Star 


W'?  '-r  • 


Becky 

Stir!^  up  a  Storm 


In  the  Next  New 


Sequence  of 


of  the  California  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers’  Association,  last 
week.  He  succeeds  James  Metcalfe, 
now  co-publisher  of  the  Riverside 
(Cal.)  News.  A.  S.  Adams,  Glendale 
(Cal.)  Neivs-Press,  was  elected  vice- 
president. 

Albert  A.  Banks,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Tatinton  (Mass.)  Daily 
Gazette,  has  resigned  to  accept  elec¬ 
tion  by  the  Taunton  City  Council  as 
City  Auditor. 

Helmuth  K.  Falk,  treasurer  and 
business  manager,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Deutsche  Zeitung,  German  language 
daily  newspaper,  has  resigned  from 
the  daily  to  accept  a  temporary  posi¬ 
tion  as  senior  clerk  on  the  city’s  WPA 
staff.  He  was  selected  from  a  civil 
service  eligible  list  in  which  he  had  a 
high  rating. 

Ira  D.  Hart,  circulation  manager. 
Anadarko  (Okla.)  News,  is  author  of 
‘Along  the  Daily  News  Trail.”  a 
daily  column  about  persons  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  author  in  his  work  for 
the  daily. 

Joe  M.  Bunting,  general  manager  of 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph. 
was  elected  treasurer  of  the  company, 
at  the  last  stockholders’  meeting. 


Abbie 

Slats 


Jt  wasn't  Slats's  fault  that  he  had 
tu  pustpoiie  again  his  marriage 
to  Becky.  But  no  one  could  con- 
vinc«‘  her  of  it.  Kspecially  Slats 
••oiildn't. 


Before  he  found  that  tint.  Becky 
had  found  another  interest  —  a 
screen  star  who.se  glory  had 
dimmed  and  who  needed  -she 
thought  love  and  encouragement 


to  ri.se  again. 


Bill  Whitehead,  formerly  in  the 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette's  adver¬ 
tising  department,  effective  Jan.  1 
became  advertising  manager  of  the 
Conway  (Ark.)  Loo  Cabin  Democrat 
to  succeed  James  W.  Byrd.  Jr.,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau  as  .supervisor  of  the  F’ifth 
Arkansas  District. 

Robert  B.  Smith,  secretary-manager. 
Virginia  Press  Assn.,  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
cf  Newport  News,  Va..  are  the  parents 
of  twin  girls  born  last  week. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


So  hcgiiis  a  new  !-«Mju»‘ncc  in  Kac- 
hurn  Van  Buren's  daily  .\BBIE 
\N  SL.V  I  S  strip,  the  week  of 
lanuar\  29.  Advam'c  jiroofs  arc 
really.  V\  t*  will  Im*  fo  scFifl 

t  liriii. 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  4^ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Intertype 
Autospacer 
Sets  White  Space 
Automatically 


The  Intertype 
Autospacer 
Sets  White  Space 
Automatically 


The  Intertype 
Autospacer 
Sets  White  Space 
Automaticaliy 


With  the  Intertype  Autospacer, 
all  quadding  and  centering  is 
entirely  automatic. The  operator 
merely  sets  a  control  knob  — as 
shown  in  picture— at  flush  right, 
center,  or  flush  left,  as  required. 
The  machine  then  does  the  rest. 


DOWN  with  high  costs!"  says  the 

INTERTYPE  AUTOSPACER 


NEARLY  all  buyers  of  modern  Intertypes  have  their 
machines  equipped  with  the  AUTOSPACER — Inter¬ 
type's  Automatic  Quadding  and  Centering  Device. 
Why?  Because  the  Autospacer  saves  money!  The 
following  comments,  written  by  Autospacer  users 
to  a  prospective  buyer,  are  typical  of  many:  "The 
Quadder  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  labor-saving 
device  ever  installed  on  typesetting  machines.  It  has 
never  given  us  any  trouble,  and  it  operates  per¬ 
fectly."  Another  user  says:  "We  fully  indorse  the  • 
Quadder,  as  it  permits  the  setting  of  display  with 


almost  'hang-the-elevator'  speed.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  machine,  and  will  pay  its  own  way  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Quadder  is  simplicity  itself.  We  have 
never  had  a  moment's  trouble  with  it."  Note  that 
both  of  these  comments  mention  (1)  simplicity  oi 
operation  and  (2)  trouble-free  service.  These  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Autospacer  are  particularly  important. 
Investigate!  Write  to  Intertype  Corporation,  at  360 
Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  or  the  nearest 
Intertype  branch,  for  full  details  about  this  device. 


Investigate  . . .  Step  Ahead  With 

INTERTYPE 


TEXT  SET  IN  FUTURA,  DISPLAY  IN  V06UE  FAMILY 


Folio  Change  Saves  N.  Y.  News  $161,000 

Switching  of  Dateline  from  Top  to  Side  of  Page  Cuts  Newsprint 
Consumption  3,200  Tons  a  Year —  How  Job  Was  Done  Told 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


BY  THE  SIMPLE  expedient  of  mov¬ 
ing  its  running  dateline  from  the 
iraditional  middle  -  of  -  top  -  of  -  page 
position  to  the  side  of  the  page,  the 
Sew  York  Daily  and  Sutiday  News, 
tabloid,  will  show  a  saving  of  $161,000 
plus  on  this  year’s  newsprint  bill. 

This  is  due  to  reduction  of  the  size 
of  its  newsprint  roll  from  62-inch  to 
fll-inch.  a  saving  of  l'62nd  of  the 

WHHI  FtHHS  J^TfUCK  Italian  Treaty  With  '* 
*  ^  Hungary  Strikes  at 
'v.v  /  Germany.  Russia 

-  rV 


'i4  HmI  Xrmfi 


Daily  News  pa9e  showin9  folio  top  ri9ht 
hand  sida. 

paper’s  annual  newsprint  bill  of  $10,- 
^1^,000.  This  economy  move  lops  off 
-200  tons  of  the  New’s  200.000  tons 
annual  consumption  of  newsprint. 

In  addition,  the  News  registers  an 
innovation  in  newspaper  makeup,  its 
dateline  folio  now  reading  down  from 
ju.st  below  the  top  of  the  page.  It 
first  exp«‘rimented  with  the  idea  last 
'Pring  when  it  ran  the  side-of-page 


folio 


on  various  pages  on  separate 


days,  still  using  the  62-inch  roll  at 
■Ite  time. 

It  made  the  final  mechanical  change- 
nver  on  the  nights  and  following  morn¬ 
ings  of  Dec.  8  and  Dec.  22,  respec- 
ti^’oly,  in  its  Manhattan  and  Brooklvn 
pants. 

The  New  York  Daily  Mirror,  W.  R. 
dearst  tabloid,  also  moved  its  date¬ 
line  folio  to  the  side  of  the  page.  Dec. 
-  No  experimentation  preceded  the 
•Jiove  as  on  the  News,  the  work  being 
nne  on  the  night  of  Dec.  12  and  the 
loliowing  day. 

.  the  Daily  News  change  to 

;  ^  61-inch  roll  involved  one  of  the 
niggest  newspaper  mechanical  equip- 
ment  projects  ever  attempted  by  a 
nietropolitan  newspaper — adjusting  of 
press  and  stereotvn"  equipment  to  ac- 
'^mmodate  the  smaller  roll.  The 
*ork  cost  approximately  $35,000.  a 
•'«ews  executive  said. 

The  changeover  involved  work  on 
ehin*"^*^  ’^riits  and  10  stereotype  ma- 


Fifty  press  units  and  five  stereo¬ 
type  machines  were  affected  in  the 
New’s  main  plant  in  Manhattan,  the 
rest  being  changed  in  the  Brooklyn 
plant.  All  press  units  are  Goss. 

According  to  a  News  executive,  the 
idea  to  move  the  folio  line  was  hit 
upon  through  News  advertisers’  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  traditional  folio  line 
carried  above  advertising  proofs  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them.  Advertisers  requested 
that  the  News  move  the  folio  from 
the  top  of  the  proof  to  some  other 
spot  on  the  proof.  The  News  moved 
it  to  the  side. 

Seeking  an  avenue  for  economy 
last  spring,  the  management  felt  that 
this  idea  could  be  adopted  in  the 
printed  paper. 

Page  Siie  Unaffected 

The  new  makeup  did  not  affect  the 
area  of  the  printed  page,  200  lines  on 
five  columns.  Neither  was  there  any 
change  in  the  size  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments. 

In  the  preliminary  work  all  the 
press  units  were  gone  over  by  News 
mechanics  and  marks  were  made  on 
the  rollers,  etc.,  the  {>arts  affected,  so 
that  when  the  actual  work  was  done 
there  was  no  unnecessary  loss  of  time 
or  break  in  operations. 

When  the  presses  were  idle  between 
editions,  the  mechanics  removed  the 
drag  rollers,  cut  them  down  to  size, 
and  put  in  filler  rings  so  that  the  roll¬ 
ers  could  run  with  the  filler  rings  un¬ 
til  the  final  changeover. 

With  thus  press  work  accomplished, 
all  mechanics  had  to  do  during  the 
final  changeover  in  this  respect,  was 
to  remove  the  filler  rings,  slide  the 
slitter  over  and  go  ahead.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  plans  were  studied  by  all  News 
mechanics  and  when  the  time  came  for 
the  final  work  every  man  knew  ex¬ 
actly  what  he  was  to  do. 

News  mechanics  worked  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Reber,  streotype 
department  foreman,  and  under 
Charles  Everett,  chief  press  machinist, 
in  the  pressroom.  In  turn,  both  of 
these  foremen  were  accountable  to 
A.  C.  Smith,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Work  Done  in  15  Hours 

There  were  many  details  involved  in 
the  actual  changeover  in  the  press 
rooms.  In  addition  to  moving  all  the 
slitters  in  the  folders  clo.ser  together, 
mechanics  had  to  move  the  former  car¬ 
riages  one-quarter  inch  on  the  folder. 

They  also  put  new  rings  on  the  nip¬ 
ping  rollers  on  both  speed  and  slow 
presses.  On  the  latter  pre.sses,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  there  was  a  shifting  of  folding 
rollers  and  a  changing  of  all  spiders 
on  the  reels  in  the  reel  rooms  to 
bring  them  in  closer,  one-half  inch  on 
each  side.  All  clips  had  to  be 
changed  on  the  press  cylinders,  being 
moved  closer  together  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  smaller  stereotype  plate. 

With  the  preliminary  work  done  in 
both  News  plants,  it  was  a  matter  of 


approximately  15  hour.s’  work  in  each 
plant  to  complete  the  jobs. 

There  was  a  more  serious  problem 
in  the  stereotype  department.  There 
mechanics  had  to  remove  the  cylind¬ 
ers  from  the  casting  boxes  and  send 
them  out  to  have  metal  “sprayed”  (a 
form  of  welding)  in  the  old  rib  slots 
to  make  the  ribbed  cylinder  sections 
of  the  plate  a  quarter-inch  smaller. 

This  work  was 
in  charge  of 
Harry  Ammon, 
head  of  the 
Harry  Ammon 
Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York, 
who  cut  new  ribs 
into  the  cylind¬ 
ers  after  the  old 
rib  slots  had 
been  filled. 

In  altering  this 
equipment,  the 
cylinders  were  ^  c.  Smith 

shipped  out  one 

at  a  time  .so  as  to  give  them  to  the 
welder  as  fast  as  he  could  take  them 
and  bring  them  back  to  be  installed 
again  for  the  next  night’s  run. 

Then  the  cut-off  saw  in  the  stereo 
room  was  cut  down  a  quarter- inch 
and  the  trimming  knives  on  the  shav¬ 
ers  were  adjusted  for  the  smaller  plate. 

A  changeover  also  was  made  on  the 
News’s  color  comic  section  last  Au¬ 
gust.  In  this  instance  the  mechanics 
couldn’t  change  the  clips  on  the  comic 
press  enough  to  make  the  complete 
makeover  as  on  the  black  presses — 
fbe  electrotype  plate  being  etched  on 
the  press  cylinders — so  they  worked 
out  a  .schedule  of  long  and  short 
pages. 

Comics  Changed  to  10  in.  x  14  in. 

The  two  inside  plates  on  the  press 
were  short  and  the  two  outside  plates 
were  long.  The  location  of  the 
printed  area  on  outside  and  inside 
varies  with  the  position  of  the  plate. 

On  a  plate  on  the  ends  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  there  is  enough  dead  metal  on  the 
outside  edges  to  permit  the  printed 
area  to  come  inside  a  61  in.  roll  width. 

Here,  too,  the  overall  size  of  the 
printed  page  was  not  altered.  The 
only  thing  affected  was  a  widening 
and  shortening  of  the  colored  comic 
advertisements,  but  without  loss  of 
any  top  or  bottom  space. 

The  old  comic  ad  area  was  9 11  16 
in.  X  14 1  '4  in.  This  was  changed  to 
10  in.  X  14  in.  ’The  Aug.  20,  1939,  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Sunday  News  carried  the 
new  size. 

To  make  the  changeover  on  the 
News  rotogravure  section  was  rela¬ 
tively  simple.  All  mechanics  did  was 
move  the  pages  closer  together  to  cut 
down  the  margin  at  top  and  bottom. 

On  the  roto  press,  however,  as  on 
the  black  presses  the  drag  rollers  and 
the  nipping  rollers  had  to  be  cut 
down  while  new  folding  rollers  were 
installed. 

'This  isn’t  the  first  time  in  News 


history  that  the  paper  cut  down  the 
size  of  its  newsprint  roll.  From  1919 
until  April,  1932,  the  News  wa:^ 
printed  on  a  62J4  in.  roll,  after  which 
it  was  changed  to  a  62  in.  roll. 

No  great  mechanical  problems  were 
involved  in  this  changeover,  however, 
according  to  News  mechanical  experts. 
All  that  had  to  be  done  then  was  to 
change  the  clips  on  the  press  and 


Charles  Everett  Charles  Reber 

change  the  amount  of  dead  metal  on 
the  ends  of  the  stereotype  plate  and 
adjust  folders. 

The  News  uses  regular  32-pound 
newsprint  for  its  news  sections  and  a 
34-pound  stock  for  its  comic  .sections 

News  executives  selected  Dec.  8  for 
the  final  changeover. 

In  the  Brooklyn  plant  there  still  re  - 
main  between  500  and  600  of  the  62  in. 
rolls  and  ingenious  mechanics  there 
have  rigged  up  a  home-made  affair 
a  slitter — whicdi  cuts  the  extra  inch  of 
paper  off  the  62  in.  rolls  while  the 
press  runs  at  high  speed. 

In  the  changeover  on  the  Mirror 
mechanical  details  were  identical 
with  those  at  the  News  except  for  one 
particular.  Intertype  Corporation  cut 
special  mats  casting  the  letters  in  the 
dateline  horizontally  rather  than  ver¬ 
tically. 

Thirty-two  Hoe  press  units  and  two 
double  stereo  pots  were  affected  by  the 
change  at  the  Mirror’s  Manhattan 
plant.  In  its  Brooklyn  plant  14  other 
Hoe  press  units  are  being  readied  for 
the  changeover.  There  is  no  stereo 
equipment  at  the  Brooklyn  plant — all 
plates  being  made  in  Manhattan. 

The  Mirror’s  Sunday  comic  and 
loto  presses  have  not  yet  been  made 
over.  'The  Mirror  does  not  publLsh 
its  own  comic  or  roto  sections. 

A  Mirror  executive  said  the  change¬ 
over  of  its  black  presses  and  .stereo 
equipment  cost  between  $2,000  and 
$2,500.  He  said  the  saving  on  white 
paper  would  amount  to  between  $40,- 
000  and  $50,000  a  year. 

Charles  Murphy,  pressroom  fore¬ 
man,  and  R.  W.  Hoffberger,  stereotype 
department  foreman,  and  stereotype 
machinist  Fred  Huby,  worked  under 
the  Mirror's  head  machinist,  George 
Lindenberg,  during  the  changeover 
by  Mirror  mechanics. 

The  Mirror  page,  in  utilizing  its  new 
61 -inch  roll,  remains  200  lines  on  five 
columns. 
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Printer  Tells  His 
Linotype  Farewell 


New  Yomiuri  Plant 


Rubber  Stamps  Glued  to  Stereo  Plates 
Expedite  Printing  of  Broadsides 


'Chattanooga  Man  Composes 
Poem  as  the  Daily  News 
Suspends 

The  following  poem,  “A  Printer  anc 
His  Linotype  Write  ‘Thirty’,”  im 
written  by  H.  Clay  Timmons,  for  Ij 
years  a  Linotype  operator  on  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  News, 


Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin  Superintendent  Has  Ingenious 
Method  Which  Greatly  Reduces  Number  of  Plate  Changes 

By  CARLISLE  G.  BARE 

Mechanical  Superintendent,  Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin 

•  stereotype  name  plates  and  also  gained 

a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  pressrun. 
All  stereo  work  has  been  eliminated 
except  for  the  six  or  eight  plates 
needed  for  the  broadside  proper.  The 
name  plates  are  attached  to  a  different 
unit  from  the  ones  printing  the  broad¬ 
side. 

HERE  AT  the  WalUi  Walla  (Wash.) 

Union-Bulletin,  we  run  into  many 
•roubles  which  I’m  sure  everyone  else 
does  and  we  have,  during  a  course  of 
rime,  conquered  most  of  them. 

90  Plate  Changes 

The  topic  I  am  most  interested  in  at 
present  deals  with  the  printing  of  a 
broadside  which  has  around  90  plate 
changes  for  different  store  signatures. 

This  job  runs  monthly  and  if  handle*! 
by  making  a  full  front-page  plate  for 
each  change,  would  result  in  such  a 
long  running  time  in  the  pressroom 
and  cause  so  much  labor  in  the  stereo¬ 
type  department,  not  to  mention  the 
great  amount  of  metal  tied  up,  that 
the  price  would  be  prohibitive  for  the 
merchant  to  use  this  form  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Some  presses  are  equipped  to  han¬ 
dle  several  store  signatures  on  a  single 
plate  and  by  shifting  the  plate  cylin¬ 
der  around  acquire  the  proper  impres¬ 
sion.  Our  press  does  not  have  ‘  this 
feature.  Therefore,  we  set  each  store 
signature,  matted  several  on  a  page 
mat.  then  sawed  them  all  out  of  the 
cxu^ved  stereo  plate,  making  each  about 
inches  wide  and  16  inches  long, 
bevelling  each  side  and  making  a 
bracket  which  fastens  to  the  plate  cyl¬ 
inder  holding  the  signature  plates. 

This  was  made  with  a  quick  lock 
up  and  solved  part  of  our  problem, 
but  we  still  had  to  change  each  signa¬ 
ture  plate  three  times  in  running 
R.  F.  D.  Boxholder  and  Postoffice  Box- 
holder  with  permit  and  name  without 
Boxholder  or  permit.  There  seemed 
no  other  short  cuts  and  as  this  system 
was  saving  considerable  time,  we  used 
it  for  several  months. 

Tkeaght  of  Bubber  Stamps 

About  four  months  ago.  I  was  asked 
if  I  had  a  rubber  stamp  with  Post- 
office  Boxholder  on  it.  This  gave  me 
an  idea  that  perhaps  I  could  attach  a 
rubber  stamp  in  some  W'ay  to  the 
■Stereotype  plate.  This  has  answered 
our  problem  on  this  job. 

The  rubber  stamps  are  made  with¬ 
out  cushion  or  handle  and  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  any  rubber  stamp  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  stereotype  plates  are 
routed  down  to  make  the  stamp 
.slightly  higher  than  the  printing  sur¬ 
face  of  the  plate  and  the  stamp  is 
glued  on  with  Booth’s  zinc  cement.  To 
change  the  rubber  stamp,  it  requires 
only  the  press  stop,  ripping  off  one 
stamp  and  putting  on  another,  thus 
’using  one  stereotype  signature  plate 
and  three  rubber  stamps  on  each 
dealer  imprint.  The  cement  does  not 
completely  dry  and  only  one  applica¬ 
tion  is  needed  for  each  stamp  at  the 
start  of  the  run.  All  of  our  stamps 
have  run  several  thousand  impres¬ 
sions  and  are  still  in  good  shape.  To 
Claude  Fraizer,  pressroom  foreman, 
must  go  a  good  share  of  the  credit  for 
his  co-operation. 

By  handling  the  work  in  this  way. 
we  have  reduced  the  number  of 


which  recently  sw-. 
pended.  It  was  composed  on  the  Lino-^ 
type  on  the  last  day  of  publication  one- 
carried  in  the  farewell  issue  of  tht 
News. 

Well,  old  mill,  of  cams  and  springs. 
We’ve  finally  come  to  the  end  of  thirig-' 
For  the  hand  of  Fate  has  written  bol: 
That  we  are  thrown  out  in  the  cold. 

We’ve  been  together  fifteen  years, 
Giving  the  world  the  laughs  and  tear- 
The  great  events  from  overseas. 
Births  and  deaths,  weddings,  teas. 

You’re  old.  outmoded,  it  is  true. 

But  the  slugs  we  made  were  shinint 
new, 

foreign  Carrying  to  our  paper’s  pages 
and  leading  Events  to  ring  down  through  the  age 
inspec-  ,  , 

I  have  cursed  at  you  when  you  we:: 
wrong. 

And  was  pleased  when’er  you  punt; 
your  song 

Of  your  brass  mats  zinging  down 
To  fill  the  line  clear  to  its  crown 

'Twill  be  your  fate,  I  am  afraid. 

To  be  retired  from  the  trade. 
Because  for  years  you’ve  served  so 
well 

You’ll  be  consigned  to  a  junk  yart 
hell. 


In  the  following  story  Mr.  Bare  tells  of 
an  ingenious  method  of  glueing  rubber 
stamps  onto  stereo  plates  to  save  numer¬ 
ous  plate  changes  in  running  a  store 
broadside. 


The  above  picture  shows  the  new 
plant  for  the  newspaper  Yomiuri,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  third  largest  Japanese 
daily  in  Tokyo,  completed  at  Tokyo’s 
newspaper  center  after  four  years’ 
work. 

Ceremonies  and  celebrations  mark¬ 
ing  the  completion  of  its  six  story 
building  were  held  in  early  November. 

1939,  when  Japane.se  premier.  General 
Abe,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Japan¬ 
ese  newspaper  executives, 
correspondents  in  Tokyo 
advertisers  were  invited  for 
tions. 

The  editorial  rooms  are  on  the  third 
floor,  while  the  business  rooms  are  on 
the  second.  On  the  fifth  floor  there  is 
a  lecture  room,  which  is  capable  of 
holding  500  persons.  A  large  dining 
room  for  workers  and  guests  of  the 
paper  is  on  the  sixth  floor. 

The  Yomiuri  newspaper,  which  was 
established  66  years  ago,  was  put  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  Matsutaro  Shoriki. 
present  head  of  the  paper,  15  years 
ago. 

During  the  past  15  years  under  I  know  at  parting  you  cannot  erj' 
the  management  of  Shoriki.  the  paper’s  But,  as  for  me.  I  give  a  heartfelt  sig: 
no  danger  in  the  use  of  circulations  has  risen  to  about  1,200,-  As  I  with  fingers,  sort  of  dirty, 

•  stamps  as  they  will  not  000  daily,  the  paper  claims  in  its  an-  Write  the  printer’s  symbol. 

Even  if  they  did,  they  are  nouncement.  “THIRTY.” 

d  soft  they  could  not  pos-  The  new  plant  has  an  electric  news 
age  even  the  softest  of  board  on  the  top  of  its  front,  which  is 
claimed  by  the  paper  to  be  the  largest 

item  works  so  well,  I  am  Japan.  , 

lering  having  date  and  page  VaIHaP  FIapIaiI  Mechanical  Men  Will  Meet  In 

amps  made  to  put  on  page  wOlllCI  LICLIvU  October — Britton  Reelected 

hat  run  on  different  dates,  E.  G.  Vallier,  Western  States  Enve-  Directors  of  the  New  England  Me- 

i  the  stereo  work  required  lope  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been  elected  ^.^anical  Conference  met  in  Bos'i- 

tting  and  casting  of  a  plate  president  of  the  Milwaukee-Racine  Secember  and  started  wod 

e  date  Ime.  Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen.  conference.  It  was  de- 

_ cided  to  hold  this  one  in  Boston,  proti- 

ably  at  the  Hotel  Statler  and  to 
crease  it  from  a  one-day  affair 
days.  The  are  Oct.  U 

V  and  14,  with  registration  on  Saturday 

T1  the  12th. 

*  ^  Bernie  F.  Garrity  of  the  Hartjirt 

■  '  Times  was  selected  to  be  the  newprt' 

^  gram  chairman.  He  will  name  hi 

'  — committees  later.  Richard  M.  Fh- 

■■'■ri  gerald,  production  manager  of  dtf 

'  '  Worcester  Telegram  -  Gazette 

■Hill  uV  V*  named  chairman  of  a  committee  th 

will  draw  up  by-laws  to  be  presente- 
approval  the 
He  be 

the  Lawrence  Eagle  Tribune 
Stanger 

Science  Monitor. 

Britton.  Nashua  Telegrcf 

IS  ~  re-elected  president,  and 

Crighton  of  the  New  London  w 

secretary-treasu.t 
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Adds  5  Intertypes 


Grand  Island  Daily  Modernizes 

A  complete  remodeling  program  for  the  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Daily  Independent 
office  this  fall  and  winter  resulted  in  modernization  of  a  building  that  had  not  been 
materially  altered  since  its  construction  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  All  partitions 
were  removed  and  what  had  been  four  small  rooms  became  one  large  room  accommo¬ 
dating  the  news,  advertising  and  business  departments.  New  steel  furniture  replaced 
all  the  old  desks  and  chairs.  The  photograph  above  pictures  the  editorial  department 
under  the  new  arrangement. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  ha.s  juit 
an  order  with  Intertype  Corpora*'' 
for  five  new  Streamlined  IntertiP'- 
Specifications  call  for  all  eight-n>^‘ 
zine  machines  of  the  latest  type  B'' 
of  the  machines  will  be  F4-4sms^- 
one  a  G4-4.sm.  Roy  Keeler  is  the 
perintendent  of  the  Tribune. 
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jTwo-Motor  Press  Drive  Advances  Told 

Cutler-Hammer  Engineer  Traces  Developments  Since  First  Use  in  1898 
When  Spur  Sears  Were  Used — Magnetic  Clutch  Is  Newest  Advance 


By  E.  H.  LAABS 

Engineer,  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

SINCE  THE  introduction  of  the  two-  equal  to  about  45  feet  per  minute.  As  presses  were  improved  to  op- 
motor  press  drive  in  the  year  1898,  The  function  of  the  over-travelling  erate  at  higher  speeds  and  the  load 
as  patented  by  Irving  Stone,  it  has  clutch  is  mechanically  to  disconnect  increased  due  to  larger  presses  to 
been  used  for  operating  newspaper  the  starting  motor  from  the  main  meet  the  need  of  a  greater  number  of 
printing  presses,  magazine,  color  and  motor,  beyond  the  threading  speed  pages  being  printed,  it  was  observed 
rotogravure  presses.  when  the  main  motor  takes  the  load  that  the  over-travelling  clutch  was 

The  two-motor  drive  consists  of  away  from  the  starting  motor,  to  inadequate.  Starting  was  not  grad- 

the  starting  or  threading  motor,  re-  operate  the  printing  press  at  speed,  ual,  causing  web  breakage,  and  inch- 

duction  gearing,  an  over-travelling  or  The  early  press  drives  were  adapted  lor  plating  was  inaccurate, 
free-wheeling  clutch,  and  the  main  to  the  press  as  indicated  in  Fig.  1.  The  Many  different  types  of  over-travel- 
drive  motor  all  assembled  on  a  com-  main  driving  motor  was  connected  to  ling  clutches  were  tried  including  ball 

mon  base  plate.  the  press  shaft  by  means  of  spur  and  roller  designs,  with  the  result  that 

The  size  of  the  starting  or  threading  gears,  and  the  threading  motor  was  the  ratchet  type  of  modified  design 
motor  is  determined  from  the  torque  connected  to  a  worm  gear  reduction  was  finally  adopted.  The  new  over¬ 
required  to  start  the  press  and  op-  o"  3  ratchet  type  over-travelling  travelling  ratchet  type  clutch  had  a 
erate  it  at  a  uniform  slow  threading  clutch  to  the  main  shaft  of  the  press  greater  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel, 
speed.  The  horsepower  varies  from  drive.  All  gears  of  the  press  drive  and  smaller  pitch  teeth  and  used  six  grav- 
37f  to  10%  of  the  main  drive  motor.  Press  were  exposed.  ity  type  pawls. 

The  reduction  gearing,  known  as  the  The  next  step  in  the  design  of  the  At  this  time  another  change  was 
slow  motion  gear  train,  is  designed  press  drive  was  to  build  it  as  a  unit,  made  in  the  press  drives.  The  slow 
based  on  the  speed  of  the  starting  having  the  worm  gearing  enclosed  and  motion  worm  gear  construction  was 
motor,  the  speed  of  the  main  motor  the  two  motors  with  the  main  bear-  replaced  by  a  more  flexible  spur  gear 
and  the  desired  threading  speed  of  the  ing  of  the  drive  mounted  on  a  com-  arrangement,  permitting  the  starting 
plate  cylinders  which  generally  is  mon  bed  plate  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  motor  to  be  placed  parallel  with  the 


Photo  shows  alternating  current,  full  auto¬ 
matic.  crosshead  type  press  controller 
with  80  increment  speed  regulators. 


Figure  I,  showing 
direct  current,  two- 
motor  printing  press 
drive. 
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Figure  2,  showing 
direct  current,  two- 
motor  press  drive. 


Figure  4,  showing 
alternating  current, 
two-motor  anti-fric¬ 
tion  bearing  press 
drive. 
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Figure  5,  showing 
alternating  current, 
two  -  motor  press 
drive. 


Figure  3,  showing 
alternating  current, 
two-motor  press 
drive. 
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Syracuse  Posf-Sfandard  Lets  Contract  for  Remodeling  Former  Journal  Plant 


New  Home  of  Post-Standard 
As  Conceived  by  Architects- 


Mpirfgoi— nr  StrMt 


Eost  Foyctte  Street 

Architect's  drawing  showing  how  remodeled  plant  for  Syracuse  Post-Standard  will  look  when  completed. 


I 


DEMONSTRATING  its  faith  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard  company  has  given  the  “Go 
ahead”  signal  on  remodeling  of  the 
former  Journal  building  at  E.  Fayette 
and  Montgomery  Sts.  into  a  new  home 
for  the  newspaper,  which  acquired 
the  property  last  October. 

The  Post-Standard  is  imdertaking 
a  building  program  which  will  com¬ 
pletely  transform  the  property  into  a 
building  that  will  add  to  the  beauty 
of  downtown  Syracuse. 

Outstanding  changes  will  include: 


1.  A  complete  new  interior,  with  an 
imposing  new  entrance  to  the  build¬ 
ing  for  the  public,  opening  on  an  outer 
and  inner  lobby,  beautifully  wood- 
panelled,  and  affording  direct  access  to 
the  second  floor  by  elevator  or  stair¬ 
case. 

2.  A  new  R.  Hoe  high-speed  steel 
press  equipped  with  recently-devel¬ 
oped  four-color  printing  devices  which 
will  enable  more  and  more  extensive 
use  of  color  as  time  goes  on. 

3.  Transformation  of  the  appearance 
of  that  section  of  Fayette  St.  by  re¬ 


claiming  for  ground-floor  offices  all 
the  frontage  which  now  opens  di¬ 
rectly  down  into  a  basement  press¬ 
room. 

4.  Incorporation  of  the  latest  devices 
to  provide  most  modem  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  newspaper’s  400  em¬ 
ployes. 

Actual  work  has  been  in  progress 
by  contractors  for  a  fortnight  on  this 
program. 

The  reconstruction  program  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  time  to 
permit  the  Post-Standard  to  move 


over  from  its  present  S.  Warren  St 
home  by  May  15. 

Inside,  the  new  Post- Standard  plant 
will  be  of  striking  appearance,  laid 
out  for  production  efficiency. 

The  general  contract  for  the  work 
is  held  by  Dawson  Brothers  Construc¬ 
tion  Company,  Inc.  The  interior  plans 
have  been  developed  under  direction 
of  Jerome  D.  Bamum,  publisher  of 
the  Post-Standard,  and  Arthur  J. 
Gordon,  business  manager,  in  consul¬ 
tation  with  Melvin  L.  King  and  his 
son,  Harry  A.  King,  the  architects. 


Little  Change  Seen 
In  Use  of  Toned  Ink 

Opinions  Differ,  But  No 
Trend  to  Greater  Use 
Is  Reported 

Following  receipt  of  an  inquiry  re¬ 
garding  a  supposed  trend  of  news¬ 
papers  toward  the  use  of  blue  ink. 
Editor  &  Publisher  queried  ink  manu¬ 
facturers  and  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents  in  New  York  and  learned 
that  there  has  been  little  if  any  change 
in  the  use  of  toned  ink  by  newspapers 
in  recent  years. 

The  trend  toward  toned  ink  began 
about  ten  years  ago  and  slightly  less 
than  a  majority  of  newspapers  were 
soon  using  a  slight  percentage  of  blue, 
and  later  methyl  violet  or  purple,  to 
accentuate  the  density  of  the  black 
ink,  it  was  ascertained.  While  opinion 
on  the  percentage  of  newspapers  now 
using  toned  inks  was  far  from  unani¬ 
mous,  it  was  agreed  that  there  is  no 
trend  at  present  toward  their  greater 
use. 

No  Survey  Since  1935 

According  to  W.  E.  Wines,  manager 
of  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Department, 
there  has  been  no  survey  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  since  September,  1935,  when  re¬ 
plies  from  a  query  sent  to  224  ANPA 
members  disclosed  that  118  were  using 
untoned  inks,  104  toned  inks,  and  one 
paper  was  using  both.  One  paper 
failed  to  answer. 

Mr.  Wines  expressed  the  belief  that 
newspapers  “keep  switching”  from 
toned  to  untoned  inks  and  back  again, 
while  experimenting  in  the  color  of 
their  inks. 

Officials  of  several  ink  Arms  varied 


in  their  opinions.  One  stated  that 
most  of  its  newspaper  customers  are 
using  toned  ink.  A  second  said  he 
didn’t  know  of  any  increase  in  the  use 
of  toned  ink,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
tonal  quality  depiends  on  the  quality 
of  the  paper  used.  The  third  declared 
there  has  been  a  trend  away  from 
toned  ink,  due  to  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  straight  black.  This 
last  official  said  there  was  a  decided 
trend  to  blue,  blue-black  and  violet 
toned  inks  about  eight  years  ago 
leaching  a  popularity  peak  several 
years  ago.  Since  1938,  however,  he 
believes  the  users  and  non-users  of 
toned  inks  have  been  about  evenly 
divided.  “Some  papers  still  insist  on 
toned  inks,”  he  said. 

A  prominent  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  expressed  the  opinion  that 
“the  tendency  now  is  to  ease  up  on 
blue  tones  because  of  better  refined 
oils  in  black,  which  give  a  clearer  and 
cleaner  impression  with  less  of  a 
brownish  tinge.”  He  pointed  out  that 
the  blue  toner  was  put  into  black 
primarily  to  eliminate  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  brownish  tinge  from 
the  cheaper  oils  formerly  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  cheap  inks.  “And  all  newspaper 
inks  for  everyday  use  are  relatively 
cheap,”  he  interjected. 

How  to  Dotoet  Toner's  (/so 

The  average  percentage  of  toner 
mixed  with  black  is  1  or  1^4%,  he 
added.  “When  more  than  2%  is  used 
it  bleeds  out  qui'e  a  bit.  The  blue 
separates  from  the  black  and  shows 
on  the  edges  of  the  letters  and  through 
the  opposite  side  of  the  page.”  Most 
newspapers,  he  believes,  are  now  using 
a  violet  toner. 

Another  mechanical  superintendent 
pointed  out  that  the  use  of  toner  can 
be  detected  by  rubbing  a  finger  or 
cloth  wet  with  alcohol  over  a  head¬ 
line  letter.  The  blue  shows  up  in¬ 


stantly,  he  said.  His  estimate  was 
that  about  50%  of  the  newspapers 
of  any  size  are  using  toned  ink  at 
present. 

Chi  Tribune  FirsI 
Wilh  4-Color  Rolo 

Preceded  N.  Y.  Sunday  World's 
Multicolor  by  14  Months 

The  first  multicolor  roto  printing 
on  a  continuous  web  in  the  U.  S.  was 
done  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1920,  on  an  experimental  press 
developed  by  John  C.  Yetter,  then 
superintendent  of  the  Tribune  roto 
pressroom,  according  to  W.  J.  Byrnes, 
the  Tribune’s  manager  of  research 
and  promotion.  In  the  article  cover¬ 
ing  the  silver  jubilee  of  newspaper 
rotogravure  in  the  Dec.  16  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  it  was  stated  er¬ 
roneously  that  multigravure  gravure 
had  its  inception  in  June,  1923,  when 
Neo  Gravure  began  to  print  a  four- 
color  section  for  the  Neuj  York  Sun¬ 
day  World.  This  press  was  imported 
from  Germany  and  the  process  was 
called  tintogravure. 

The  Chicago  Tribime  printed  a  four- 
color  Sunday  supplement  on  April  9, 
1922.  This  was  called  the  blue  ribbon 
fiction  section  and  consisted  of  12 
tabloid  pages,  12  of  which  were  four- 
color  gravure.  The  section  continued 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  Sunday  paper. 

The  Tribune’s  press  was  designed 
by  Otto  R.  Wolf,  flien  a  Tribune  engi¬ 
neer,  and  built  by  the  Charles  F. 
Elmes  Engineering  Works  of  Chicago. 
This  press  is  now  on  exhibit  at  Ae 
Pressmen’s  home  in  Tennessee. 

Color  printing  units  for  the  Tribime’s 
two  roto  presses  were  then  designed 


by  Tribime  engineers.  These  were 
built  by  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany  and  used  for  printing  the  fiction 
supplement  of  April  9,  1922.  Six  two- 
page  wide  color  units  were  attached 
to  each  press  for  printing  four  colors 
on  the  outside  and  two  colors  on  the 
inside  of  the  web. 

To  Show  Old  Press 

Franklin  Institute  to  Exhibit 
Machine  Built  in  1793 

The  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  will  place  on  exhibition  on 
Jan.  28  one  of  the  oldest  known  Amer¬ 
ican  printing  presses. 

Loaned  to  the  Institute  by  the  Times 
and  News  Publishing  Company  of  Get¬ 
tysburg,  Pa.,  the  press  was  built  in 
1793  by  Adams  Ramage.  It  was  taken 
to  Gettysburg  in  1800  and  was  used 
by  Robert  Harper  to  print  the  Adams 
Centinel  (the  typesetter  didn’t  know 
how  to  spell  “Sentinel”  and  his  mis¬ 
spelled  word  wasn’t  corrected  for 
decades).  One  of  the  first  issues  to 
roll  off  the  type,  at  the  top  speed  of 
250  impressions  an  hour,  was  a  de¬ 
scription  of  George  Washingtons 
funeral. 

Special  ceremonies  will  be  held 
Jan.  28  by  the  Institute  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  exhibition,  which  will  be 
a  permanent  one. 


Adds  10  Intertypes 

Intertype  Corporation  reports  the 
recent  shipment  of  ten  Intertype 
chines  to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  or’derw 
by  La  Tribune  de  Geneve.  All  ten  of 
the  machines  were  Model  F  Mix^ 
two  of  them  being  equipped  with  ade 
magazines  and  automatic  quad<^ 
device.  The  order  included  a  compk** 
new  dress  of  Regal  and  Rex. 
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Printing  and  Lithograph  Rollers 


The  Original  Synthetic  Rubber 
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climatic  condition.  And  they  won’t  deterio¬ 
rate  in  storage. 

Why  not  ask  for  facts  and  figures  which 
prove  how  Daycos  save  precious  time  and 
money  for  large  and  small  newspapers? 


While  precious  seconds  are  clicking  off  and  soft  spots — no  blisters — they  need  no  time 

higcity  papers  must  "hit  the  street”  on  time—  out  for  changes  or  adjustments.  Daycos  have 

Daycos  are  priceless.  Dayco  "H.S.”  Solid  the  right  consistency  and  affinity  for  properly 
Rubber  Rollers  in  form  position  teamed  with  distributing  and  depositing  ink.  They  per- 
Dayco  "Stayput”  Rollers  in  other  positions  mit  presses  to  run  at  top  speeds  under  any 
ease  the  burden  of  the  pressroom  staff  as  they 
click  off  trouble-free  mileage  on  high  speed 
newspaper  presses — with  no  time  out  for 
adjustments. 

And  for  smaller  types  of  newspaper  presses 
Dayco  "Stayput”  Rollers,  with  the  renewable 
surface  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  roller 
construction,  give  priceless  performance. 

Daycos  are  tough!  They’re  ink  and  water 
resisdng.  There  is  no  ink  penetration— no 
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Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune  Now  Housed 
In  its  Own  Remodeled  Building 


Three-Sfory  Structure  Purchased  and  Turned  Into  Modern 
Newspaper  Plant — Air  Conditioning  Equipment  Installed 


THE  Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily  Tribune 
early  in  December  formally  opened 
its  new  home  in  a  building  recently 
purchased  and  remodeled  by  the 
Tribime  owners,  Fred  A.,  Fay  N.,  and 
Richard  M.  Seaton. 

More  than  4,000  persons  from  Hast¬ 
ings  and  neighboring  communities 


Architect  Kenneth  Gedney  of  Hast¬ 
ings  made  use  of  a  variety  of  new 
finishing  materials  to  give  each  of  the 
several  offices  an  appearance  distinc¬ 
tive  from  the  others,  yet  the  theme 
throughout  is  in  keeping  with  modern 
hmctional  theories. 

The  office  of  General  Manager  Fred 


Exterior  view  of  the  remodeled  Hastings  Daily  Tribune  building,  showing  use  of  tile 
to  dress  up  entrance. 


passed  through  the  building  the  night 
of  the  formal  opening  and  many  com¬ 
pliments  were  paid  the  management 
on  the  originality  displayed  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  new  layout  and  on  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  community  which  piu'- 
chase  and  remodeling  of  the  building 
demonstrated. 

Bought  Braudes  Building 

The  Seatons  last  June  purchased 
from  a  trusteeship  what  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  Brandes  Building,  a 
brick  and  concrete  structure  covering 
a  quarter  of  a  block  and  having  three 
stories  and  a  full  basement. 

The  newspaper  is  occupying  the 
ground  Boor  of  half  the  building  and 
the  entire  basement.  The  ground  floor 
space  is  65  by  106  and  the  basement 
space  is  125  by  106. 

Business  and  editorial  offices  and 
the  Tribune’s  large  photo-engraving 
and  commercial  photography  plant 
occupy  the  main  floor.  The  compos¬ 
ing  room,  pressroom  and  job  printing 
machinery  are  in  the  basement,  which 
also  affords  spacious  paper  storage 
rooms. 


A.  Seaton  is  perhaps  the  most  distinc¬ 
tive  in  appearance.  Walls  are  of 
Philippine  mahogany  with  walnut 
trim.  The  ceiling  is  of  light  key-lock 
Celotex  into  which  was  cut  a  large 
compass  design. 

Pastel  shades  were  used  in  walls 
throughout  the  offices.  In  the  main 
business  office  and  the  office  of  the 
graphic  arts  sales  department  the  trim 
is  in  stained  and  varnished  gumwood. 
The  editorial  room  walls  are  of  tile 
board  in  variegated  pastel  shades,  with 
window  and  door  trimming  in  ivory 
and  natural  gum. 

The  effect  of  the  light  shades  in 
office  decoration  is  to  offer  a  sharp 
contrast  from  the  drabness  and  im- 
tidyness  traditionally  associated  with 
newspaper  plants. 

The  mechanical  rooms  have  been 
decorated  to  carry  out  the  theme  of 
the  upstairs  offices.  The  ceilings  and 
walls  are  painted  white  and  the  rooms 
are  kept  at  daylight  brightness  by 
newly  instaUed  fluorescent  lamps. 

Air-conditioning  equipment  for  the 
entire  plant  and  one  new  keyboard 
typesetting  machine  are  among  the 


General  Manager 
Fred  A.  Seaton 
seated  at  his  desk 
in  his  new  office. 
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A  section  of  the 
composing  room. 
Model  G  Intertype 
is  shown  in  fore¬ 
ground. 


A  general  view  of 
the  spacious  busi¬ 
ness  office. 


additions  being  made  in  connection 
with  the  move. 

A.P.-U.P.  Rooms  Soundproofed 

The  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  teletypes  are  in  a  soundproofed 
room  adjacent  to  the  editorial  office. 
The  office  of  the  general  manager  is 
also  cut  off  from  noises  by  especially 
constructed  walls  and  doors. 

An  inter-office  communication  sys¬ 
tem  connects  the  various  departments 
and  permits  convenient  interchange 
of  messages  between  the  offices  and 
mechanical  foremen. 

Composing  room,  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment  and  pressroom  provide  for 
straight-line  production  without  any 
back-tracking.  The  same  objective 
was  attained  in  laying  out  the  com¬ 
mercial  printing  shop. 

A  freight  elevator  permits  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  trucks  to  the  basement  for  un¬ 
loading  paper  and  other  supplies  and 
for  loading  papers  and  other  finished 
products  directly  from  the  press 
rooms. 

The  building  gives  the  Tribune  its 
first  permanent  home  in  35  years. 
The  newspaper  has  occupied  three 
other  buildings,  but  not  imtil  the  Sea¬ 
tons  purchased  the  present  building 
did  the  paper  own  the  quarters  it  oc¬ 
cupied. 

Pressmen  Re-eled  Berry 

George  L.  Berry  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union,  it  was 
annoxmced  Jan.  7  at  Pressmen’s  Home. 
Tenn.  Joseph  C.  Orr,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  union,  announced  that  the 
former  United  States  Senator  had 
been  chosen  for  a  four-year  term 
without  opposition.  Berry  has  served 
as  president  of  the  union  for  thirty- 
three  years. 

SOOIIi  Year  of  Printing 

The  5()0th  anniversary  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing  from  movable  type, 
to  be  celebrated  throughout  1940.  will 
be  inaugurated  in  New  York  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  15,  when  19  libraries  and  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Manhattan,  Brooklyn, 
Queens,  and  the  Bronx  will  open 
simultaneous  exhibitions. 


Racicot  Retires  i 

Succeeded  by  Joseph  Hough  | 
On  Chicago  Tribune  ^ 

Louis  Racicot,  superintendent  of  the  j 
Chicago  Tribune  engraving  depart-  ^ 
ment  and  member  of  the  staff  for  52  -j 


Louis  Racicot  Joseph  Hough 


years,  retired  on  a  pension  Jan.  1.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  Joseph  Hough, 
assistant  superintendent  and  staff 
member  for  35  years,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  John  Park,  Tribune  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

William  Barrett  has  been  named 
assistant  superintendent  to  succeed 
Mr.  Hough. 

Frank  Rebscher  is  the  new  <hy 
foreman. 

Mr.  Racicot  joined  the  Tribune  on 
Christmas  Day,  1887,  when  he  and 
another  engraver  started  the  papers 
engraving  department.  Pictures  m 
the  newspaper  were  a  comparative 
rarity  in  those  days  and  the  two  men 
were  able  to  make  all  the  chalk  plates 
and  wood  engravings  needed  at  that 
time. 

Today,  the  Tribune  engraving 
staff  includes  more  than  130  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  of  halftones 
zincs,  benday,  newsprint  color  plat® 
and  roto  etchings  for  the  daily  and 
Sunday  Tribune. 

Eledra  Cursive 

A  new  cursive  for  Electra.  the  typf 
face  designed  by  W.  A.  Dwiggii* 
announced  by  the  Mergenthaler  Lm®' 
t3T>e  Company. 
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Inland  Will  Hold 
Typographic  Contest 

Awards  Will  Be  Made  In 
Four  Classes  At  Annual 
Convention  In  February 

Rules  for  the  first  annual  typo¬ 
graphic  contest  sponsored  by  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  and  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  55th 
annual  meeting  of  the  organization  in 
Chicago,  Feb.  20-21,  were  annoimced 
this  week  by  President  Tom  H.  Keene, 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth. 

Awards  will  be  made  in  four  classes: 
(a)  dailies  up  to  5,000  circulation;  (b) 
daUies  from  5,000  to  10,000;  (c)  10,000 
to  25,000;  (d)  dailies  over  25,000. 

The  contest,  which  is  being  jointly 
conducted  by  the  Inland  and  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University,  will  include  awards  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Northwestern  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity.  Arrangements  for 
the  event  are  under  the  direction  of 
Donald  L.  Breed,  Freeport  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Standard,  chairman  of  the  Inland 
production  committee;  assisted  by 
John  L.  Meyer,  Inland  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Contest  judges  will  be  Douglas  C. 
McMurtrie,  director  of  typography, 
Ludlow  Typograph  Company;  J.  L. 
Frazier,  editor  of  the  Inland  Printer; 
and  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  of  Medill. 

Each  Inland  entrant  is  to  submit 
three  copies,  one  each  of  the  Nov.  8, 
16  and  24  issues.  Accompanying  the 
copies  should  be  a  description  of  the 
press  used  and  other  information  as 
to  type  of  equipment  used.  All  en¬ 
tries  must  be  sent  to  Dean  Olson  at 
Northwestern  in  time  for  judging,  Feb. 
3, 1940.  Scoring  will  be  based  as  fol¬ 
lows:  head  dress,  20  points;  body 
dress,  20;  general  make-up,  20;  adver¬ 
tising  typography,  20;  and  press  work, 
20. 

Announcement  of  winners  and  a 
judges’  report  will  be  made  at  the 
February  meeting  of  the  Inland  at 
Hotel  Sherman.  In  addition  to  the 
four  SDX  plaques,  one  for  the  “top” 
(laily  in  each  class,  merit  awards  will 
he  given  in  each  class. 

Griffith  on  Trip 

C.  H.  Griffith,  vice-president  in 
<ff|orge  of  typographic  development 
with  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  left  Brooklyn  early  this  month 
for  a  swing  round  the  country.  He 
will  visit  the  Linotype  agencies  in 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  New  Orleans. 


Printers  Eted  Laabs 

Paul  H.  Laabs,  director  of  the  Olsen 
Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Milwaukee  Typo- 
thetae  by  directors  who  were  elected 
by  the  membership  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Mr.  Laabs  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Milwaukee-Racine  Club  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  labor  relations  committee 
for  the  Franklin  Association  of  Master 
Printers. 


Heads  Dattas  Union 

Homer  Hendrix,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  pressman,  has  been 
re-elected  president  of  the  Dallas 
Newspaper  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union,  it  was  annoimced  this  week. 
His  election  brings  to  two  the  num¬ 
ber  of  imion  presidents  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  staff  of  the  Dallas  News. 
Nev  Williams  of  the  composing  room 
is  head  of  the  Typographical  Union 
in  Dallas.  Cecil  (Gardner  was  chosen 


vice-president  of  the  pressmen,  W.  R. 
Latimer,  secretary-treasurer. 

Heads  Pressmen 

Isaac  Bernstein  has  been  elected 
president  of  Buffalo  Newspaper  Web 
Pressmen’s  Union  No.  30.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  are:  William  Feller,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  James  Brennan,  financial  sec¬ 
retary;  'Victor  Feldt,  treasurer;  Rich¬ 
ard  Dentinger,  recording  secretary, 
and  John  Rexinger,  sergeant-at-arms. 
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The  nov\  Ludimv  L'liiversal  Mutrix  Cnhinet  will 
be  of  specidi  interest  to  the  newspdp<;r  com¬ 
posing  room  executive  interested  in  the  most 
efficient  setting  of  Ludlow  matrices  in  the 
larger  point  sizes,  which  are  mori;  and  more 
being  specified  by  advertisers  and  used  by 
the  modern  newspaper  for  display  and  for 
headlines.  The  substantiallv-built  20-case 
steel  universal  matrix  cabinet  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  castes  for  either  l'/4-inch  or  %-inch 
matrices,  or  tor  both.  In  thes<?  casrss,  all  thi: 
matrices  lie  and  stack  in  the  boxes  in  the 
rttgular  crosswise  position. 

Ih<!  1'/4-inch  matrices  rest  and  slide  on  sp«- 
cial  brass-topiied  vertical  partitions,  whi(-h 
act  as  rails  under  the  ears  of  the  matrices. 
Univl^rs<d  cabinet  r:as«'s  lor  IVi-inch  matrici!s 
hold  nearly  twicr;  as  many  matrices  as  the 
IV^i-inch  standard  cabinet  cases.  .An  iwlra 
matrix  channel  extends  the  lull  dirpth  along 
the  inner  side  ot  the  univi^rsid  cabinet  l‘,i-inch 
case.  By  insr^rling  rt-adily-removable  cross- 
partitions.  this  channel  may  be  dividr-d  into 
as  many  iis  eleven  conv*)nienl  boxes  lor  ad¬ 
vertising  figures,  superior  figures,  accents,  or 
any  other  extra-character  matrices. 


Universid  cabinet  cases  lor  ^Vi-inch  mat¬ 
rices  have  tht‘  regular  woodrm  partitions,  anil 
each  box  holds  approximately  70%  more 
matrices  than  the  corresponding  box  ot  the 
standard  cabinet  Vg-inch  case.  Along  the  iie 
ner  side  of  the  case  are  36  additional  smaller 
boxes  tor  extra-character  matrices. 

For  italic-body  matrices,  angular  liller- 
blox'ks  are  inserted  in  the  boxes  of  universal 
cabinet  cases.  These  italic  tiller-blocks  may 
be  easily  removed  if  it  sbould  be  desired  to 
use  the  case  tor  roman  matrices. 

Many  new  features  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  new  Ludlow  universal  matrix  cabinet 
.md  cases,  including  roller-bearing  case 
slides,  combination  case-handle  .ind  label- 
holdi^r,  <ind  other  improvements.  I'nit  spacc- 
Irays.  shown  in  use  on  the  commodious 
working  lop  ot  the  universal  cabinet  in  the 
illuslralion.  accomodate  a  complete  assort¬ 
ment  ot  all  spaces,  guad  bloi-ks.  and  division 
(|uads  lor  %-inch  and  1'4-in<'h  matrices.  A 
sti(4  rack  lor  holding  ten  Ludlow  matrix  sticks 
is  located  on  the  side  of  the  cabinet. 

An  illustrated  tolder  desirribing  this  cab¬ 
inet  in  detail  will  be  gladly  sent  on  reguesf. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 


★  Increased  capacity 
I '4-inch  and  %-inch 
cases 

★  Additional  boxes  for 
extra-character  mat¬ 
rices 

★  All  matrices  lie  in 
the  crosswise  posi¬ 
tion 

★  Roller-bearing  case 
slides 

★  Removablt!  italic  fil¬ 
ler-blocks 

★  Unit  space-trays 

★  Combination  case- 
handle  and  label- 
holder 

★  Stick  rack  for  hold¬ 
ing  10  matrix  sticks 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago  •  •  Illinois 
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Two  hundred  and  forty-four  years  are  represented  in  this  celebration  in  the  Boitoi 
Herald-Traveler  composing  room  as  two  of  the  trio  passed  their  80th  milestoiiM. 
Weldon  L  Crossman,  at  left,  and  Thomas  M.  Nolan,  at  right,  are  shaking  hands  titir 
being  presented  with  gifts  by  their  fellow  workers.  The  I.T.U.  chapel  held  an  i» 
promptu  celebration  to  mark  the  event.  In  center  of  the  photo  is  "Bill"  Thonw, 
veteran  head  of  the  composing  room  force,  who  will  celebrate  his  95th  birthday  is 
March.  The  combined  age  of  the  trio  is  244  years.  Who  said  anything  about  tb 
present  being  a  young  man's  world? 


Phoenix  Dailies'  (ommerdal  PlanI 
Esiablished  in  New  Quarters 

Present  Home  Represents  $100,000  Investment — Depart- 
nnents  Have  Fluorescent  Lighting,  Air  Conditioning 

By  FRANK  E.  ROSS 

A  STEPSAVING  mechanical  depart-  up  man  to  the  typesetting  machines 
ment  layout,  modeled  on  the  assem-  to  the  hand  composition  to  the  proof- 
bly  lines  of  the  automobile  manufac-  room  and  revise  proof  to  customer, 
turers,  features  the  plant  of  the  back  to  hand  composition,  on  to  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette  stone  man,  to  the  pre.ss  department. 


Boston  Herald-Traveler  Veterans 


Fred  O.  Adams,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  fhe 
Phoenix  (Aril.)  Re¬ 
public  and  Gazette 
Printery  (standing), 
hands  a  printing  or¬ 
der  to  H.  B.  Keith, 
composing  room 
foreman. 


Hand  composition 
and  makeready  div- 


Printery,  which  has  just  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  new  and  more  commodious 
quarters. 

Reduction  of  lost  motion  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  economy  of  time  and  effort,  and 
an  orderly,  natural  follow-through 
for  each  job  high-light  the  printery 
plan,  which  was  designed  by  Fred  O. 
Adams,  general  manager  of  the 
printery. 

Circular  Assembly  Line  Pattern 

‘"niere  are  two  types  of  assembly 
lines,”  Mr.  Adams  said,  “the  long, 
straight  line  and  the  circular  line. 
Ours  follows,  roughly,  a  circular  pat¬ 
tern,  and  already  it  has  shown  itself 
to  be  efficient  and  economical. 

“The  ‘circle’  which  each  job  follows 
in  our  shop,  with  practically  no  ‘back¬ 
tracking’  necessary,  is  from  the  mark- 


The  printery  depart¬ 
ment  heads  serving 
under  Mr.  Adams, 
left  to  right,  Ken¬ 
neth  Watson,  head 
of  the  typesetting 
department;  Mrs. 
Bert  Robbins,  head 
of  the  bindery;  Fred 
Crump,  head  of  the 
pressroom;  and  H. 

B.  Keith,  head  of  the 
composing  depart¬ 
ment. 

bindery  department  and  to  the  deliv¬ 
ery  department.” 

The  plant  represents  a  $100,000  in¬ 
vestment. 

The  mechanical  department  as  well 
as  the  printery  office  formerly  were 
on  the  ground  floor  of  another  build¬ 
ing  in  a  less  desirable  district.  In 
moving  to  its  present  quarters  in  a 
building  owned  by  the  newspapers, 
now  known  as  the  Printery  building, 
every  effort  was  made  to  achieve  the 
best  possible  plant  arrangement, 
while  at  the  same  time  attaining  eco¬ 
nomical  use  of  space,  the  Printery 
building  being  in  a  more  central  lo¬ 
cation  than  the  old  quarters. 

For  sales  purposes,  the  office  of  the 
printery  was  established  in  groimd 
floor  quarters  opening  immediately 


onto  the  street.  The  entire  mechanical 
department  was  housed  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  Space  in  the  remainder  of  the 
two-story,  modem  structure  is  rented 
to  other  tenants.  The  newspapers  have 
separate  quarters  in  the  Heard  build¬ 
ing,  in  the  center  of  the  downtown 
district. 

Through  use  of  the  newest  type 
fluorescent  lighting,  the  mechanical 
department  is  given  virtual  daylight 
iUumination,  colorless,  free  of  glare 
and  shadows,  and  generating  little 
heat.  And  the  plant  is  equipped  with 
year  -  round  air  -  conditioning  equip¬ 
ment  providing  both  summer  cooling 
and  winter  heating. 

An  inter-office  communication  sys¬ 
tem  links  the  printery  office  with  the 
mechanical  department. 

Modern  Equipment 

Plant  equipment  includes  three 
typesettiag  machines  (Linotypes),  one 
Ludlow,  one  Elrod  material-making 
machine,  one  No.  3  Miehle  automatic 
press,  one  pony  Miehle  automatic 
press,  two  Miehle  vertical  presses,  two 
Kluge  presses,  one  hand  press,  one 
Cleveland  folder,  two  stit^ing  ma¬ 
chines,  as  well  as  punches,  perforators, 
paper-cutting  machines  and  other 
equipment  necessary  to  operation  of 
a  modern  printing  establishment. 

The  plant  does  considerable  color 
printing.  Mr.  Adams  has  developed  a 
system,  which  he  refuses  to  detail,  by 
which  he  can  produce  jobs  in  several 
colors  from  one  engraving. 

Each  machine  in  the  plant  is  on  a 
separate  electrical  conduit  going 
through  a  master  connections  board. 
If  one  machine  is  out  of  order,  the 
others  are  not  affected.  Also,  all  of 
the  machines  are  powered  through 
overhead  connections.  For  overhaul 
or  other  purposes,  it  is  simple  to  move 
a  machine  from  one  place  to  another. 

Tiled  restrooms  and  showerbaths 
are  provided. 

Of  the  printery’s  30  employes,  four 
have  been  with  the  concern  more  than 
20  years.  They  are  Mr.  Adams;  H.  B. 
Keith,  composing  room  foreman; 
Blaine  Harrell,  stone  man,  and  Fred 
Crump,  pressroom  foreman. 

Department  heads  in  addition  to 
those  named  are  Kenneth  Watson, 
head  of  the  t5q)esetting  department, 
and  Mrs.  Bert  Robbins,  head  of  the 
bindery  department. 


Add  Contrast  Service 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  4 
Other  Firms  Install  Service 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  had 
its  typesetting  machine  matrices  se- 
viced  by  the  Matrix  Contrast  Cor¬ 
poration,  including  all  the  matrics 
used  in  the  Inquirer’s  64-line  com¬ 
posing  machines. 

Other  recent  installations  of  this 
service  have  been  made  by  tht 
Johnstown  Democrat  and  Tribune,  qs- 
erating  12  machines;  the  O’Brien  Ssd>- 
urban  Press,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  operat¬ 
ing  16  machines;  the  Mail  &  Express 
Printing  Co.,  New  York,  operating  five 
machines;  and  the  Von  Hoffmai 
Press,  St.  Louis,  operating  nine  ma¬ 
chines. 

Seeks  ITU  Meeting 

A  1942  I.T.U.  Club  has  been  formed 
by  Typographical  Union  No.  9.  Buf¬ 
falo,  in  preparation  for  a  drive  to  brinj 
the  national  convention  of  printers 
to  Buffalo.  A  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws  for  the  club  have  been  approved 
by  the  union.  A  meeting  of  the 
1942  I.T.U.  Club  will  be  held  Apri 
14. 


Picture 

SUPPLEMENTS 

'  '  '  ■  - ♦  ■  ^ 

[Publishers  can 
by  I  print  entire  pic- 

OFFSET  ture  supplements 
economically .  ■ 
full  pages  of  up-to-the-minute  local 
and  wire  photos ...  on  ATF  Weben- 
dorfer  web  and  sheet  fed  offset 
presses.  Ask  your  | — ^ 

ATF  Salesman  or  1?^ 

*  .  j  I  Engravings 

Agent  for  details,  | 


Ameriran  Type  Founders 

Offset  Dirmon* Mount  Vern<)n.N.^- 
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£ditOtialt  WHAT  ABOUT  WAR  ORDERS? 


the  annual  financial  repnrt  of  H.  Hoe  &  Co., 

Inc.,  published  la.st  week,  supplied  encourag¬ 
ing  evidence  that  the  long  recess  in  replacement 

outworn  equipment  is  ended.  For  the  first 
time  in  more  than  two  years,  this  press  company 
has  a  sizeable  backlog  of  unfilled  orders,  and  in 
the  absence  of  definite  figures,  it  .seems  .safe  to 
assume  that  other  machinery  firms  are  coming 
into  similar  pro.siierity. 

It  is  welcome,  of  course,  but  there  will  be  plenty 
of  headaches  on  both  production  and  consumption 
ends  of  this  chain  before  the  needs  of  newspapers 
are  filled.  The  machinery  factories  have  kept 
scores  of  skilled  mechanics  on  the  payroll  in  semi- 
idleness  for  more  than  !20  months,  ready  at  any 
minute  to  fill  large  orders  which  were  promi.sed, 
hut  held  in  abeyance  “for  better  times.”  The 
'“better  times”  came,  without  visible  reason  and 
II  without  preliminary  warning,  and  newspapers  all 


over  the  country  are  either  placing  orders  that 
should  have  been  finished  months  ago,  or  consid¬ 
ering  early  placements. 

Operators  of  large  newspaper  plants  know  that 
it  is  not  economical  to  keep  obsolete  machines  on 
daily  production.  Their  normal  practice  in  normal 
times  included  a  regular  replacement  .schedule, 
keeping  their  mechanical  equipment  at  full  effi¬ 
ciency  at  all  times.  Some  of  the.se  shops  are  now 
two  years  behind  that  schedule  that  used  to  be 
considered  normal,  and  we  suspect  that  their  costs 
in  interrupted  production  and  in  repairs  and  re¬ 
placement  of  worn  parts  offset,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  the  “saving”  that  was  effected  by  not  buy¬ 
ing  when  the  calendar  called  for  a  purchase. 

Experienced  machinists  are  in  great  demand 
today,  and  the  press  companies  have  been  vindi¬ 
cated  in  their  costly  policies  of  keeping  forces 
intact  through  the  long  depression.  If  the  jiress 


builders  had  been  as  indifferent  to  the  future  as 
apparently  the  newspaper  owners  have  been,  and 
permitted  their  men  to  drift  to  other  lines,  new.s- 
papers  today  would  be  facing  a  serious  problem. 
-As  it  is,  they  will  get  their  new  machines  without 
too  great  delays  and  at  little  more  cost  than  they 
might  have  had  them  two  years  ago. 

The  new'spaper  publishing  business  has  a 
primary  concern  in  the  well-being  of  the  five 
major 'companies  now  making  newspaper  pre.sses. 
This  concern,  treated  with  nonchalance  most  of 
the  time,  can  bectmie  acute  if  the  pre.ss  factories, 
with  their /forces  of  highly  skilled  machinists  and 
metal  workers,  pick  up  a  heavy  volume  of  military 
work.  That  is  not  a  dream,  but  a  possibility 
w’hich  may  be  realized  any  day.  We  suggest,  from 
the  sidelines,  that  it  be  cxmsidered  jointly  by  the 
press  builders  and  their  regular  customers,  and  in 
the  not  too  di.stant  future. 
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Public  Takes  to 
Modern  Style 

"We  Never  Hear  Anything 
But  Praise,"  Says  Publisher 
Of  Endicott  Bulletin 

Believed  to  be  the  first  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  to  drop  column  rules  and  jim 
dashes,  the  Endi- 
cott  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Bulletin 
celebrated  its 
second  anniver¬ 
sary  as  a  daily 
newspaper  Oct. 
4,  1939  and  two 
years  of  publi- 
cation  of  a 
streamlined 
newspaper. 

Founded  on 
Aug.  14, 1914,  the 
J.  H.  OHaway  Bulletin  has  lead 
in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
located.  Published  as  a  weekly  for 
five  years,  it  was  converted  into  a 
semi-weekly  in  1919  and  was  issued 
on  the  same  basis  until  Oct.  4,  1937. 

Story  of  the  modernization  of  the 
Endicott  Bulletin,  founding  of  the 
daily,  and  its  success  is  a  story  of 
vhat  a  youthful  organization  has  done 
to  provide  a  local  daily  for  a  com¬ 
munity  of  20,000  inhabitants  with 
33,000  people  living  in  a  trading  area 
within  a  five-mile  radius. 

Founded  In  1914 

Founded  by  H.  J.  Freeland  in  1914, 
tne  Bulletin  remained  in  his  control 
yntil  Nov.  18,  1936,  when  controlling 
jnterest  in  the  company  was  purchased 
^  James  H.  Ottaway,  Port  Huron, 
oCich.,  son  of  the  late  E.  J.  Ottaway, 
president  of  the  Port  Huron  Times 
Herald. 

Byron  E.  French,  vice-president  and 
sdyertising  manager  of  the  Daily  Bul  ¬ 
letin,  who  will  mark  his  20th  anniver- 
^  with  the  paper  in  February,  con¬ 
tinued  with  the  paper  when  sale  of 
wntrolling  interest  was  made  to  Mr. 

!  Ottaway. 

.  Hlx.  Ottaway  gained  his  experience 
I®  the  newspaper  business  on  the  Port 
;«uron,  Mich.,  daily  of  which  he  is 
i  now  secretary;  as  classified  manager 
^0  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald; 
®nd  as  vice-president  and  assistant 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
•nve*.  He  was  only  25  when  he  pur- 
trolling  interest  in  the  Daily 
foulletin  in  1936. 

laying  plans  for  publication  of 
a  daily  from  Nov.  18,  1936  to  Oct.  4, 


ENDICOTT  t^DULiy  IN 
SOVIETS  TAKE  SUP  At  FDR 

I  Nazi*,  Alliaa  tUiuma  ‘War  of  Nafvaa* 
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streamlined  front  page  of 
Endicott  Bulletin. 

1937  the  new  modernized  daily  was 
introduced,  after  11  months  of  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  semi-weekly. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  modernized 
daily,  a  nonpareil  was  used  to  sep¬ 
arate  columns  of  news,  set  12  ems. 
After  a  few  weeks,  the  nonpareil  was 
continued  but  the  news  columns  were 
indented  one-half  em  to  give  a  12- 
point  channel  of  white  space  between 
news  columns.  This  eliminated  any 
tendency  to  read  across  from  one  col¬ 
umn  to  another  because  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  6-point  channel  of  white  space 
between  columns. 

The  streamlined  Daily  Bulletin  was 
a  marked  contrast  typographically  to 
the  old-style  semi- weekly  paper. 

All  the  headletter  type  faces  of  the 
semi-weekly  were  junked,  and  the 


first  issue  of  the  daily  contained  new 
headletter  type  from  cover  to  cover. 
Upper  and  lower  case  headlines  are 
used  throughout  the  paper  with  the 
exception  of  eight  column  banners 
above  48  point. 

Top  heads  are  34  point  Erbar,  con¬ 
taining  three  lines,  with  no  decks; 
lower  heads  are  two  lines  of  34  point 
Erbar  and  two  and  three  lines  of  18 
point  Metro  medium.  For  single  line 
heads,  14  point  Metro  medium  is  used. 
On  two  column,  two  and  three  line 
heads,  24  point  Tempo  is  employed. 

At  first  stories  carrying  two  column 
heads  were  set  entirely  single  column, 
but  today  the  first  five  to  six  lines  of 
a  two  column  story  are  set  24  ems 
wide  and  the  balance  of  the  story  is 
11'-..  ems,  single  column,  on  24*/^  and 
12  em  slugs,  respectively.  Headline 
decks  have  been  completely  elim¬ 
inated. 

Banner  Lines  Carried  Inside 

Inside  pages  carry  eight  column 
banner  headlines  set  in  48  point 
Tempo.  All  heads  are  .set  flush  to  the 
left. 

An  eight  point  dot  is  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  beginning  of  each  news  item 
and  a  pica  of  white  space  separates 
the  end  of  each  story  from  the  head 
of  the  following  story.  Datelines  are 
eliminated  to  conserve  space. 

Minimum  size  of  the  Daily  Bulletin 
is  12  pages. 

Paul  L.  Hooper  is  editor  of  the  Daily 
Bulletin.  He  supervised  the  modern¬ 
ization  of  the  daily;  E.  Marshall 
Brooks  is  circulation  manager;  Havard 
Frey  is  classified  advertising  manager; 
Bert  MacKnight  is  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent;  and  Charles  L.  Packard  is 
composing  room  foreman.  Harvey 
Travis  is  city  editor;  Robert  Erhert. 


wire  editor;  Ruth  A.  McNeil,  society 
editor,  and  Elric  Zalenski,  sports  editor. 

The  Daily  Bulletin  has  its  own  en- 
’graving  plant  and  its  own  photog¬ 
rapher,  who  is  combination  photog¬ 
rapher-engraver.  Fred  L.  David,  for¬ 
mer  photographer  for  the  Associated 
Press,  holds  this  position. 

Transradio  Press  Service  is  used  for 
wire  news,  and  a  full  time  staff  of  40 
employes,  plus  16  correspondents,  and 
60  carrier  boys  comprises  the  paper’s 
personnel. 

“When  we  first  eliminated  column 
rules,  jim  dashes  and  presented  our 
new  heads,  there  was  some  comment 
that  the  paper  was  difficult  to  read,” 
Mr.  Ottaway,  president  and  manager, 
declared,  “but  today  we  never  hear 
anything  but  praise  for  the  modernized 
Daily  Bulletin.” 


WANT  THIS  SPACE  USED 
TO  YOUR  BEST  ADVANTAGE^ 


M  f 


Said  the  advertising  contact  man. 
“Don’t  be  afraid  to  use  pictures.  I 
admit  that  some  pictures  we  ran 
for  you  were  not  so  hot,  but 
things  have  changed  a  lot.  For  one 
thing,  we  are  stereotyping  with 
Certified  Mats  and  you  know  what 
it  is  doing  for  our  picture  page. 
It  will  do  the  same  for  you  and 
your  business.” 


For  depertdable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Rochester  Meeting 

Clinical  Plan  Will  Be  Followed 
At  Printing  Conference 

The  symposia,  or  clinical  plan  wil 
be  the  keynote  of  the  Nineteenth  An¬ 
nual  Conference  on  Printing  Educa¬ 
tion,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Nationi 
Graphic  Arts  Education  Guild  at  the  | 
Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics 
Institute,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ner 
summer. 

Lists  of  questions  covering  matters 
pertinent  to  teachers  of  layout,  type 
composition,  related  subjects  ami 
presswork  will  be  distributed  to  the 
600  members  of  the  Guild  this  month 
These  lists  will  be  the  bases  for  dis¬ 
cussions  which  will  be  conducted  h 
the  members  themselves.  The  plat 
will  enable  the  teachers  to  take  home 


Two  Pressroom  Innovations 
Described  by  Connecticut 
Mechanical  Expert 

By  HARRY  E.  ZERBE 

Pressroom  Superintendent, 
Lawrence  (Moss.)  Eagle-Tribune 

The  power  in  our  section  fluctuates 
so  widely  that  it  causes  our  press  to 
vary  from  two  to  three  thousand  pa¬ 
pers  per  hour  on  identical  runs  and  on 


with  them  the  recommendations  oil 
the  organization  concerning  problent  ■ 
which  have  been  troubling  teachen 
for  many  years.  It  is  expected  tha:  i 
improvement  will  result  in  teaching  ' 
methods  and  conditions  generally. 

The  annual  banquet  will  feature  a 
celebration  of  the  500th  anniversan 
of  printing  from  movable  types 
R.  Randolph  Karch,  local  conferena 
chairman  and  regional  vice- presides 
has  announced  that  all  local  printir.^  ■ 
teachers  will  form  a  committee  tt 
conduct  the  conference.  I 


This  shows  position  of  the  speedometer  cable  connected  to  the  nipping  roller  drive 

shaft. 


adjusted  the  speedometer  to  read  30  in  composition  time.  To  aid  the  copy 
miles  per  hour  and,  now,  our  “tach-  man  in  selecting  styles  which  are  both 
ometer”  has  been  giving  us  very  ac-  attractive  to  read  and  easy  to  set. 
curate  service  for  over  three  years.  many  newspapers  print  a  food-store 
To  wet  the  ends  of  our  rolls  of  pa-  style  sheet.  Such  a  sheet  shows  the 
per,  for  years  we  used  the  old  sponge  range  of  styles  and  faces  within  the 
and  pail  system  with  its  attendant  wet  newspaper’s  equipment.  Compilation 
floor  and  occasional  breaks  caused  by  of  a  style  sheet  will  be  greatly  sim- 
the  sponge  accidentally  hitting  the  plified  by  reference  to  this  booklet 
running  web.  setting  its  various  styles  in  all  of  the 

Some  time  ago,  the  janitor  gave  us  ^aces  afforded  by  your  plant, 
a  two-gallon  garden  spray  can  that 

he  had  no  further  use  for  and  we  ,  _ 

thought  it  could  be  used  in  place  of  JQ  fOdfS  Wlin  UdllY 
the  sponge  and  pail,  to  wet  our  paper.  * 

We  tried  it.  Naturally,  it  worked  W.  M.  Hudson  Marks  Anniversary 

and  now  we  have  almost  as  efficient  Qn  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

a  system  to  wet  our  paper  as  the  large 

metropolitan  papers  that  have  water  Fifty  years  of  service  with  one 
piped  to  each  reel  with  spray  outlets,  newspaper  was  celebrated  on  Jan.  5 
The  only  fault  anyone  here  found  hy  William  M.  Hudson,  stereotj^r 
with  the  idea  was,  why  didn’t  we  Philadel- 

think  of  it  years  ago?  d  *Ii” 


Galveston  Changes 


News  and  Tribune  Add  4 

Intertypes — Plant  Rearranged 

Following  recent  installation  of  fot 
four-magazine  Intertypes  by  the  Gtl- 
veston  (Tex.)  News  and  Tribuw 
typographical  changes,  especially  af¬ 
fecting  the  editorial  pages  of  these  tw^ 
papers,  have  been  made. 

The  Tribune’s  page  has  been  stream¬ 
lined  with  the  editorials  set  2  columK 
wide  occupying  columns  2  and  3.  a 
Texas  column  being  given  top  poster 
in  column  1.  The  usual  masthead  in¬ 
formation  is  carried  in  a  box  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

The  News,  Texas’  oldest  newspaper 
which  has  carried  its  editorials  in  the 
first  two  columns  since  1923,  is  now 
column  measun 


Photo  shows  the  ease  with  which  the  spray 
can  is  used  in  wetting  rolls. 

the  same  setting  on  our  switchboard. 
As  we  run  our  press  at  a  speed  of 
30,000  per  hour  we  decided  to  try-  to 
hook-up  a  speedometer  and,  should 
it  work,  we  would  know  our  speed  at 
all  times. 

A  speedometer  and  cable,  that 
looked  as  though  it  would  serve  our 
purpose,  was  bought  from  a  second 
hand  automobile  dealer. 

After  much  figuring,  it  was  decided 
that  the  best  place  to  connect  it  was 
to  the  end  of  the  shaft  that  drives 
the  nipping  rollers,  in  the  rear  of  the 
folder. 


Mergenthaler  Issues  Handbook  on 
Setting  Food  Store  Copy 

A  new  36-page  handbook  on  setting 
‘  food  store”  advertising  has  just  been 
published  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company.  Its  title  is  “Food  Store  Ads 
from  the  Linotype  Keyboard”  and  it 
will  serve  as  a  reference  book  to  me¬ 
chanical  superintendents,  composing- 
room  foremen,  operators  and  mark¬ 
up  men  in  newspaper  plants  and  in  has  bedn  a  stereotyper  with  the  Bulle- 
job  plants  which  set  this  kind  of  com-  tin  for  more  than  47  years, 
position.  Its  pages  contain  specimens  At  65,  William  Hudson  says:  “Work 
of  91  typographic  styles  whi^  are  in  keeps  you  healthy.”  His  story  proves  and  the  Mohr  saw. 
demand  by  groceries,  drug  stores,  it.  Still  in  good  health  and  active, 

meat  markets  and  other  retail  adver-  he  has  seldom  been  away  from  the 

tisers,  different  arrangements  of  item.  Bulletin  plant  in  his  long  years  of 

description  and  price  in  different  sizes,  service.  The  longest  time  illness  kept  display  machines. 

In  the  back  of  the  book  are  several  him  home  was  four  days, 
pages  demonstrating  how  different 

faces  can  be  applied  to  all  of  the  MSlIlf  WillC  D 

styles  liirilnw  Fnidpr  ^  ^ 

The  book  shows  that  all  of  these  LUUIVTT  I  VIUwl  Milwaukee  Journal  has  bee' 

91  styles  can  be  set  without  a  cut-in  From  the  Ludlow  Typograph  Com-  awarded  a  bronze  plaque  by  the  Ek' 
and  below  each  style  is  complete  mold  pany  comes  a  new  folder,  size  9  x  12.  ployers  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  for 

and  mat  information  to  explain  how  illustrating  their  Universal  Matrix  accident  prevention  record  for 

it’s  done.  Linotype  offers  to  send  a  Cabinet.  The  folder,  set  in  members  Out  of  the  1,946,843  man  hours  << 
copy  free  to  those  who  write  their  of  the  Ludlow  Kamak  family,  is  work,  the  Journal  had  only  six 
publicity  department  at  Brooklyn.  printed  in  three  colors  with  the  cabi-  time”  accidents,  for  an  accident  fre- 
One  of  the  booklet’s  suggestions  is  net  pictured  in  color  on  the  front  page,  quency  rating  of  3.08'rf,  almost  twic* 


setting  editorials  1 
with  the  editorials  occupying  the  firs: 
three  columns  of  the  paper. 

The  entire  layout  of  the  composir* 
room  has  been  changed  under  super¬ 
vision  of  Joe 
superintendent, 
machines  are  equipped  with  the  auto¬ 
matic  quadding  and  centering  devi« 

Two  machines  an 


W.  M.  Hudson 


ilellina.  mechanic 
All  four  Intert>'P< 


Model  F 


Photo  shows  speedometer  attached  to 
upright  frame. 

After  trying  to  connect  the  square 
end  on  the  speedometer  cable  to  the 
shaft  unsuccessfully,  we  tapped  the 
hole  for  a  3/ 16- inch  eyebolt  and 
welded  another  eyebolt  on  the  end  of 
the  cable.  By  inserting  one  eye  in¬ 
side  the  other  eye.  we  had  a  swivel. 

The  press  was  then  speeded  up,  and 
timed,  at  30,000  per  hour.  TTien  we 


as  follows: 

■'Unfortunately,  the  problem  of  eco¬ 
nomical  composition  cannot  always  be 
.solved  within  the  composing-room. 
Far  too  frequently  food-store  adver¬ 
tising  is  made  less  effective  for  the 
advertiser  and  more  difficult  for  the 
compKjsitor,  because  the  one  who  pre¬ 
pares  copy  has  little  knowledge  of 
mechanical  problems  involved.  Often 
a  slight  and  unimportant  difference  in 
style  may  mean  a  difference  of  hours 


S.  S.  Bird  Joins  Ideal 

S.  S.  Bird,  formerly  of  the  Printing 
Machinery  Company  at  Chicago,  has 
joined  the  sales  force  of  the  Ideal 
Roller  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago.  Sam  Acker  of  the  Acker 
Printing  Equipment  Co.  will  represent 
Ideal  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  with 
offices  at  1844  Stout  Street,  Denver. 


as  good  as  that  of  the  closest  corapf' 
ing  company  in  its  division.  'P'-' 
Journal  employs  about  1.050  persor' 
and  has  won  similar  accident  prever 
tion  awards  previously. 


New  Type  Dress 

The  Covington  (Va.)  Virgi'*'^^ 
changed  the  face  of  its  text  type  Jaf  ' 
adopting  8  point  Ideal  News. 
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2'Motor  Press  Drive 
Advances  Told 

continued  from  page  27 

a  device  based  on  commercial  toler¬ 
ance  is  practically  impossible.  Further, 
if  it  were  possible  to  build  it.  having 
both  pawls  share  the  load  equally, 
the  difference  in  wear  of  the  teeth, 
the  pawls  and  the  pawl  pins  would 
soon  result  in  one  pawl  taking  all  the 
load.  Therefore,  devices  of  this  kind 
are  designed  so  that  one  pawl  will 
carry  the  load. 

Disc  Keyed  to  Main  Shaft 
In  a  printing  press  drive  the  ratchet 
wheel  is  fastened  to  the  slow-motion 
gear,  which  is  the  last  of  the  gear 
train  connecting  to  the  starting  motor. 
The  disc  with  the  pawls  is  keyed  to 
the  main  drive  shaft.  In  operation 
the  starting  motor  revolves  the  ratchet 
wheel  in  clockwise  direction  for  the 
arrangement,  driving  the  main  shaft 
of  the  press  drive  through  the  pawls. 
The  speed  at  threading  speed  is  too 
low  for  the  pawls  to  disengage,  but 
when  increasing  the  .speed  of  the 
press  to  print,  the  main  motor  is  en¬ 
ergized  which  revolves  the  pawl  disc 
in  a  clockwise  rotation  and  due  to 
centrifugal  force  the  pawls  move  out 
toward  the  rim  of  the  disc,  disengag¬ 
ing  the  ratchet  wheel.  Through  the 
medium  of  the  controller,  the  starting 
motor  is  deenergized  and  the  ratchet 
wheel  stops. 

The  object  of  the  counter- balance  on 
the  pawl  is  to  reduce  the  speed  at 
which  the  pawls  disengage  when  the 
main  motor  takes  the  press  load,  and 
to  allow  the  use  of  light  hair-pin  type 
spring  to  hold  the  pawls  in  contact 
with  the  ratchet  wheel  at  .starting 
and  threaduig  speed.  The  spring 
need  only  be  strong  enough  to  over¬ 
come  the  difference  in  weight  of.  the 
pawl  proper  to  its  counter-weight  and 
friction  of  the  pawl  pin.  This  means 
that  pressure  of  the  pawls  against  the 
ratchet  teeth  is  a  very  minimum,  re¬ 
ducing  noise  and  wear  during  the  dis¬ 
engaging  period  when  accelerating  the 
press  with  the  main  motor  and  de¬ 
celerating  to  slow  speed  or  stopping. 
An  over-travelling  clutch  of  this  de- 
si^  is  incorporated  in  the  a-c  anti¬ 
friction  press  drive  shown  in  Fig.  4 
with  main  bearings  between  which  is 
mounted  the  chain  pinion  for  the 
silent  chain  connection  to  the  press. 

The  printing  press  of  today,  with  its 
enclosed  gearing  automatically  lubri¬ 
cated,  its  precision  built  cylinders  and 
rollers  revolving  in  roller  and  ball 
bearings  is  a  machine  of  different 
characteristics  than  its  predece.ssors. 
The  static  torque  is  less,  which  af¬ 
fects  the  starting  and  inching.  Also 
the  running  torque  at  low  speeds  is 
less,  influencing  the  acceleration  to 
threading  speed  and  the  take-off  speed 
to  the  main  motor. 

All  Farts  Streamlined 

i  To  meet  the  new  requirements  the 

I  press  drive  again  has  been  redesigned. 

i  Consistent  with  the  modern  trend  to 
streamline,  the  slow-motion  gearing, 
the  starting  and  threading  motor,  the 
over-traveling  clutch,  and  the  main 
press  motor  have  been  placed  in  line, 
which  reduces  the  width  of  the  drive 
*0  a  minimum,  allowing  more  clear- 
••oce  and  the  placing  of  the  press 
^oper  closer  to  the  building  walls, 
tte  slow-motion  gearing  is  complete- 
>  enclo.sed,  and  automatically  lubri- 
cated  in  a  bath  of  oil.  All  the  bear- 
including  those  of  both  motors 

fhe  anti-friction  type. 

,  outstanding  change  in  design  is 
6  departure  from  the  commonly 

'  elm  K  ^yP®  over-travelling 

‘Ch.  In  this  new  press  drive  a 


Linotype  Installations 


F!9ure  6,  showinq 
a.c.  two-motor  press 

drive  installed. 

magnetic  typie  of  clutch  is  used.  The 
armature  member  is  mounted  on  the 
extended  drive  shaft  of  the  main  mo¬ 
tor  and  the  field  member  containing 
the  coil  and  slip  rings  is  mounted  on 
the  extended  shaft  of  the  gear  motor. 
In  this  arrangement  all  stre.sses  are 
torsional  when  the  magnetic  clutch 
is  engaged  for  starting,  inching,  and 
threading,  as  compared  to  the  ratchet 
type  clutch  where  one  pawl  is  en¬ 
gaged  to  do  all  the  driving,  resulting 
in  side  strains,  and  unequal  wear  in 
bearings  and  gear  teeth.  The  mag¬ 
netic  clutch  is  electrically  engaged 
and  spring  released  separating  both 
members.  It  is  of  the  same  design  as 
those  magnetic  clutches  used  in  steel 
mills,  rubber  plants,  and  paper  mak¬ 
ing  machines. 

In  operation,  whether  starting,  inch¬ 
ing,  running  at  threading  speed  or  at 
printing  speeds,  the  magnetic  clutch 
is  very  quiet.  When  depressing  the 
On  or  Inch  button  to  energize  the 
starting  motor,  the  magnetic  clutch  is 
also  energized.  The  clutch  does  not 
seal  instantly  but  applies  with  a  cush¬ 
ioned  action  which  allows  it  to  drag 
sufficiently  to  take  the  backlash  out  of 
the  gearing  to  the  plate  cylinders,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  smooth,  gradual  accelera¬ 
tion.  As  the  main  motor  is  energized 
to  accelerate  the  press,  the  starting 
motor  is  deenergized  and  the  magnetic 
clutch  released.  This  transition  takes 
place  without  noise,  or  shock.  When 
decelerating  the  press  from  the  main 
motor  to  the  threading  speed,  the 
starting  motor  and  the  magnetic 
clutch  are  energized  to  take  the  press 
load  as  the  main  motor  is  deenergized. 
The  transler  of  load  from  the  main 
motor  to  the  threading  motor  or  vice 
versa  through  the  medium  of  the 
magnetic  clutch  is  without  shock. 

In  the  modern  a-c  two-motor  print¬ 
ing  press  drive  as  shown  in  Fig  5, 
there  is  no  main  motor  brake  as  com¬ 
monly  used.  The  magnetic  clutch 
.serves  a  dual  purpose;  it  is  energized 
to  connect  mechanically  the  starting 
and  threading  motor  to  operate  the 
press  and  provides  the  necessary  brak¬ 
ing  torque  to  stop  the  press  from  any 
printing  speed.  By  means  of  the  con¬ 
troller,  the  magnetic  clutch  is  grad- 
uallly  applied  when  functioning  as  a 
brake  to  stop  the  press.  Its  retarding 
force  is  adjustable  to  obtain  gradu¬ 
ated  braking  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  press.  It  is  deenergized  after 
the  press  has  stopped. 

The  transmi.ssion  between  this  new 
type  of  press  drive  and  the  press  .shaft 
has  been  in  the  form  of  silent  chain 
and  V  belts.  The  installation  photo¬ 
graph.  Fig.  6,  shows  this  type  of  drive 
connected  by  means  of  V  belts  to  a 
modern  magazine  color  press.  The 
equipment  operates  on  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  using  a  full  automatic  crosshead 
type  controller  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
ITte  drive  is  supported  on  slide  rails 
to  provide  for  adjusting  the  slack  in 
the  chain  or  V  belts. 


One  or  more  Linotypes,  many  of 
them  with  self-quadders,  have  been 
installed  by  the  Riverside  (Cal.)  Daily 
Press  and  Enterprise;  V.  Dell  Butler, 
Sandy,  Ore.;  Detroit  Tribune;  Marion 
(Ind.)  News  -  Herald;  Austin  (Tex.) 
American  and  Statesman;  Hoschton 
(Ga.)  News;  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus;  W.  S.  Welsh  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Lexington,  Ky.;  Biddeford 
(Me.)  Daily  Journal;  Kin.ston  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Free  Press;  American  Bank  Note 
Company,  Chicago;  Cherokee  (Okla.) 
Messenger  and  Republican;  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times;  Iron  River  (Mich.)  Re¬ 
porter;  Gregory  (S.  D.)  Times- Advo- 
/  cate;  Northern  News,  Kirkland  Lake, 
Ont.;  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette; 
Pl^lllPnij  UqIIIvJ  Pulaski  (Va.)  News-Worker;  Opelou- 

”  SOS  (La.)  Daily  World;  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

Evening  News;  Dubuque  (lowa)  Tele- 

UCCUPy  3dni6  ridnl  graph-Herald;  Monahans  (Tex  )  Ex- 

■  •  pressj- Reporter;  Oak  Parker,  Oak 

Park,  Ill.;  Jackson  County  Journal, 
Memphis,  Tenn..  Jan.  8  —  Memphis’  Sylva,  N.  C.;  (^ounty  Press  and  Town 
two  newspapers  were  published  from  Crier,  Lakeville,  Mass.;  Portsmouth 
the  same  plant  for  the  first  time  today,  (q.)  Times;  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily 
Joint  housing  of  the  two  Scripps-  Tribune;  Monahans  (Tex.)  News: 
Howard  owned  papers  was  effected  Shipping  Guide,  New  Orleans; 

over  the  week-end.  when  the  Press-  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age- 
Scimitars  editorial  furnishings  and  herald;  Torrington  (Conn.)  Register; 
much  of  its  mechanical  equipment  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantograph; 
was  moved  to  the  Commercial  Ap-  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  and  Daily 

pea/ s  larger  plant  at  495  Union,  pe  Telegram;  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram- 


vacated  Press- Scimitar  building  has  ^  Moscow  (Idaho)  News-Review 
been  leased  to  business  interests.  Star-Mirror;  Russian  News,  San 

Business  Offices  Merged  Francisco;  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant; 

No  personnel  changes  were  made  in  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  Enquirer; 
the  editorial  departments  of  either  Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram;  Delaware 
paper,  and  each  paper  retains  its  edi-  County  Advocate,  Chester,  Pa.;  Tex- 


torial  identity. 


Gazette; 


The  business  offices,  however,  merge  Dady  Republic  Ida  lo  xam- 

into  one,  with  Capt.  Enoch  Brown,  Jr.,  Pocatello  Shopper,  Poca- 

as  vice-president  and  general  man-  fello>  Idaho;  Elmo  (Mo.)  Register, 
ager;  W.  W.  Han.son,  controller;  Plez  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader . 

H.  Pettit,  advertising  manager;  Maury 
Weisiger,  local  advertising  manager;  | 

W.  W.  Worten,  as.sistant  local  adver- 
tising  manager;  W.  O.  Sturdivant,  na-  | 
tional  advertising  manager;  Walter 

Fontaine,  classified  advertising  man-  f  IllHlimi  II  llfllflVS 
ager;  P.  D.  Martineau,  promotion  and  ;  W  WIMJ  W 

merchandising  manager;  Fred  Gold- 

.schmid.  circulation  director,  and  Bill  in  your  stereotypin9  room. 

circulation  ,  rfop-watch  accuracy 

manager.  ' 

Leon  Herman,  business  manager,  production  SChedUias  oy 

and  A.  D.  H.  Perkins,  office  manager  usin^ 

of  the  Press- Scimitar,  were  trans-  i 
ferred  to  the  Scripps-Howard  color  I 
plant  in  Buffalo,  with  Mr.  Herman  i  B  M 

manager  there.  ^  I  fta 

R.  J.  Richardson  supervises  both  •  ■  ■  ■ 

composing  room  staffs,  as  production 
manager;  Tommy  Thompson  is  fore-  ma  mm  mm 

man  of  the  Press-Scimitar  composing  I 

room,  and  Ernie  Cleaves  of  the  Com-  I Wl 

mercial  composing  room;  Jiggs  Rosen-  i 
grin  is  pressrom  foreman  of  the  Press.  ' 

and  Charles  Sullivan  of  the  Commer-  ;  They  give  deep,  sharp,  ac- 

cial;  M.  P.  Astor  is  stereo  foreman  of  curate  impressions  with  low 

the  Press,  and  W.  B.  Astor.  Jr.,  of  the  ■  i.  j 

Commercial.  moulding  pressure  —  and 

I  that  protects  type  and 

plates;  prolongs  life  of 

Using  Duratin  i  moulding  blankets. 

American  Type  Founders  has  an- 
nounced  that  acceptance  of  the  new  r  ^  ^ 

ATF  line  of  Duratin  leads  and  slugs  j  scorching  —  and  mill-condi- 

has  been  so  satisfactoiy  that  the  com-  |  tioned  to  control  shrink, 

pany  has  decided  to  discontinue  the 

manufacture  of  lead.s  ond  .slugs  by  Samples  for  test  in  your 

means  of  its  old  formula,  rhe  Duratin  ^  *11 

formula  contains  4' i  tin,  IKr  anti-  1  O'^^n  plant?  Certainly! 

mony  and  85'^  lead.  This  is  a  standard  ■ 

formula  for  new  Linotype  metal.  As  a  '  l  a  ^  n  I  C  V  R  I  I  T  T  KJ 

con.sequence,  Duratin  letids  and  slugs  1  ^  K  L  t  T  D  U  I  I  L/  IN 

need  not  be  redistributed  in  plants  op-  |  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

crating  their  own  type  casting  ma-  i  _  n  u  l- 

chines,  but  can  be  dumped  into  the  |  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

melting  pot  without  additional  “sweet-  ^ew  York  Office:  46  East  I  Ith  Street 
ener."  New  Duratin  metal  in  many 
cases  improves  the  pot’s  contents,  the 
company  stated. 


Using  Duratin 


.American  Type  Founders  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  acceptance  of  the  new 
ATF  line  of  Duratin  leads  and  slugs  | 
has  been  so  satisfactoi'y  that  the  com-  | 
pany  has  decided  to  diseontinue  the 
manufacture  of  leads  and  slugs  by 
means  of  its  old  formula.  The  Duratin  j 
formula  contains  4'',  tin,  IKr  anti-  1 
mony  and  85'i  lead.  This  is  a  standard  ■ 
formula  for  new  Linotype  metal.  As  a  ' 
con.sequence,  Duratin  leads  and  slugs  | 
need  not  be  redistributed  in  plants  op-  ] 
crating  their  own  type  casting  ma-  j 
chines,  but  can  be  dumped  into  the  | 
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Work  Expedited  by 
Truck  Elevator 

Coast  Man's  Invention  Being 
Used  by  L.  A.  Times — Can 
Handle  Three  Tons 

Loading  and  unloading  time  is  re¬ 
duced  50^f  on  heavy  truck  hauling 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  by  means 
of  a  self-operated  truck  elevator  in- 


EfFicient  truck  elevator  in  service  of  Los 
Angeles  Times,  used  for  hauling  printed 
sections  from  rotogravure  plant  to  Times 
plant. 


Hawaii  Daily  Adds  Linotype 

Photo  shows  a  new  model  30  Blue  Streak  Linotype  just  installed  in  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  composing  room.  Left  to  right,  those  in  the  picture  are:  Robert  McKee, 
representative  of  the  Mergenthaler  Company,  who  went  from  San  Francisco  to  install 
this  machine  and  to  look  after  other  Mergenthaler  work  in  the  Territory;  W.  E.  Fletcher, 
chief  of  the  Star-Bulletin  newspaper  Linotype  department,  and  Olen  Andrew,  foreman 
of  the  Star-Bulletin  newspaper  composing  room. 


SNPA  Western  Meet 
February  19-20 

Between  400  and  500  Expected 
To  Attend  Meeting  In 
Baker  Hotel,  Dallas 

Registration  of  between  400  and  SOC 
from  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  is  anticipated  for  the  second 
annual  convention  of  the  Southerr 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference 
Western  Division,  to  be  held  at  the 
Baker  Hotel  in  Dallas  on  Feb.  19  and 
20.  A.  I.  Lundberg,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
gram,  is  chairman. 

Insurance  Man  to  Speak 
As  in  the  past,  a  major  part  of  each 
session  will  be  devoted  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  problems  of  the  mechanics! 
departments  of  newspapers  submitted 
by  delegates.  However,  .some  ver) 
interesting  discu.ssions  are  planned 
Ralph  G.  Waters,  Texas  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Commi.ssioner  of  the  Ca.sualt: 


- - - - -  Division,  will  discuss  accident  preven- 

12  loads  a  week,  although  sometimes  reached  by  a  fair-minded  arbitrator,  tion  in  newspaper  mechanical  depan 
increasing  to  30  loads,  as  in  the  case  Conversely,  where  there  is  no  stand-  ments.  The  chemist  of  the  Southland 
of  the  recent  Times  Midwinter  num-  ing  arbitration  commitment  the  par-  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Lufkin,  Tex 
her.  A  saving  of  50''i  of  unloading  ties  in  negotiations  attempt  to  defend  which  is  the  first  commercial  paper 
time  reaches  a  sizable  figure  under  untenable  positions  and  are  apt  to  mill  erected  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  conditions.  The  elevator  also  maneuver  them.selves  into  contentions  newsprint  from  southern  pine  and 
has  handled  roll  paper,  flats,  and  heavy  from  which  it  becomes  difficult  to  de-  which  is  scheduled  to  start  operation- 
machinery.  part  toward  the  concessions  nece.s.sary  in  this  month,  will  discu.ss  the  nev 

The  original  model  of  the  elevator  for  the  conclusion  of  bargains.”  project  and  problems  which  are  likeh 

was  manufactured  by  the  Shaw  Mr.  MacKinnon  concludes  with  the  to  ari.se  from  the  u.se  of  this  new  news- 
Machine  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  assertion  that  stability  of  any  arbi-  print.  He  will  probably  be  accon.- 
The  patents  remain  under  the  control  tration  procedure  re.sts  upon  the  panied  by  one  or  two  of  the  technica 


vented  by  Forrester  T.  (Mike)  How¬ 
land.  Howland.  an  independent 
trucker  who  had  done  much  of  the 
Times’  heavy  hauling  for  17  years,  was 
killed  late  last  year  in  a  traffic  acci¬ 
dent-  a  few  weeks  after  obtaining 
patents  on  his  invention. 

The  invention  consists  of  two  rigid 
po.sts  mounted  vertically  at  the  rear 
of  the  truck  with  full-length  spiral 
screws  paralleling  them.  The  posts 
serve  as  supports  and  guides  for 
traveling  shells  through  which  the 
spiral  screws  also  pass,  the  shells  be¬ 
ing  raised  or  lowered  by  turning  the 
screws.  A  4-foot  by  6-foot  steel  plat¬ 
form  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shells,  and  is  raised  or  lowered  with 
them. 

Power  for  operating  the  elevator  is 
taken  off  the  truck’s  drive  shaft  behind 
the  transmission  through  a  chain 
drive.  It  is  transferred  to  vertical 
shafts  close  to  the  rigid  posts,  and  Is 
transferred  again  to  the  spiral  screws 
through  a  l-to-4  gear  arrangement  at 
the  top  of  the  posts.  An  extra  lever 
in  the  driver’s  cab  controls  the  switch 
of  power  from  the  wheels  to  the  eleva¬ 
tor,  and  the  truck’s  regular  transmis¬ 
sion  offers  a  variety  of  speeds. 

In  its  operating  position,  the  elevator 
is  supported  by  chains  from  the  top 
of  the  traveling  .shells.  When  not  in 
use,  it  folds  up  against  the  rear  of 
the  truck  body. 

As  set  up  now.  the  elevator  will 
handle  loads  up  to  three  tons,  re¬ 
quiring  but  50  .seconds  to  lower  the 
load  from  truck  bed  to  ground.  If 
lighter  loads  exclusively  were  to  be 
handled,  this  speed  could  be  increased 
by  changing  the  l-to-4  gear  ratio  on 
the  spiral  screw. 

The  platform  may  be  raised  two 
feet  higher  than  the  truck  bed,  and 
will  drop  six  inches  lower  than  street 
level.  There  is  also  provision  on  the 
power  take-off  for  a  cat  head  for  u.se 
in  pulling  heavy  loads  up  to  the  truck. 

The  elevator  has  been  in  use  for 
about  four  months,  and  is  being  used 
by  the  Times  principally  in  trucking 
printed  sections  from  the  California 
Rotogravure  plant  to  the  Times  build- 


of  Howland’s  estate. 

MacKinnon  Writes 
On  Arbitration 

Says  Stability  of  Procedure 
Rests  Upon  Chairman 
Who  Presides 

Eugene  MacKinnon,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee,  discusses  arbitration  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  in  the  last  issue  of 
Arbitration  Journal.  The  Journal  is 
published  quarterly  by  the  American 
Arbitration  Association.  Mr.  MacKin¬ 
non  reviews  the  history  of  newspaper 
arbitration  with  the  printing  trades 
unions  and  summarizes  the  procedure, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

“A  fair  appraisal  of  this  arbitration 
experience  must  go  far  beyond  a  mere 
consideration  of  the  dollars  and  cents 
involved  in  the  decisions.  Employers 
and  employes  often  prefer  to  recog¬ 
nize  arbitration  only  as  a  panacea  to 
be  seized  in  emergencies,  their  opinion 
being  that  the  presence  of  a  standing 
arbitration  commitment  encourages 
its  frequent  use.  The  opposite  has 
been  true.  There  are  cities  where  the 
parties  have  been  committed  to  arbi¬ 
tration  for  decades,  but  have  always 
succeeded  in  settling  new  contracts 
and  interpretative  disputes  without 
resorting  to  it. 

‘‘Also,  in  many  cities  which  have 
never  utilized  arbitration  machinery, 
it  is  true  that  in  almost  every  instance 
when  the  local  parties  attempt  to 
settle  the  dispute  or  the  terms  of  a 
contract,  they  are  guided  or  influ¬ 
enced  toward  a  compromise  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  arbitration  experience  in 
other  cities.  Figures  prove  that  where 
the  contract  commits  the  parties  to 
arbitrate,  a  greater  spirit  of  give  and 
take  prevails  in  negotiations  and  the 
parties  become  more  willing  to  make 
concessions  toward  the  point  which 


chairmen  who  preside.  ‘‘In  some  cities 
where  chairmen  have  robbed  Peter  to 
pay  Paul,  the  injured  party  .seldom  is 
willing  to  continue  accepting  arbitra¬ 
tion.”  he  states.  ‘‘For  this  reason  noth¬ 
ing  is  as  important  as  the  selection  of 
chairmen  who  have  no  obligation  to 
either  side,  and  whose  qualifications 
include  ability  to  analyze  the  situa¬ 
tions  presented,  patience  to  study  the 
evidence,  and  the  wisdom  to  make 
decisions  which  do  not  unduly  penal¬ 
ize  either  litigant.” 

lawsuit  Settled 

Duplex  Machinery  Co.  Gets 
$41,000  by  Sfipulaflon 

The  suit  of  the  Duplex  Machinery 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Duplex 
Printing  Pre.ss  Company,  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.,  against  the  (^o-Operative  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  involving  a 
claim  of  $76..574  for  alleged  fraud  in¬ 
cident  to  cancellation  of  a  tractor 
manufacturing  contract,  was  dismls.sed 
in  circuit  court  at  Battle  Creek  Dec. 
29  by  stipulation  of  the  litigants.  The 
Duplex  firm  received  $41,000.  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  settlement. 

The  plaintiff  contended  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  company  and  six  other  farm 
co-ops  for  which  it  had  been  manu¬ 
facturing  tractors  induced  it  by  mis¬ 
representation  to  cancel  a  five-year 
contract  two  years  before  its  expira¬ 
tion.  While  negotiations  for  a  new 
contract  were  in  progress,  the  co-ops 
transferred  their  business  to  a  new 
factory  established  at  Arthurdale.  Va., 
through  the  help  of  government  aid, 
the  Duplex  company  maintained. 

Using  51/2  Pt.  Type 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  and  Her¬ 
ald  have  turned  to  5',2  point  Intertype 
Regal  for  their  classified  pages,  mar¬ 
ket  reports,  ball  scores,  etc.  The  new 
face  replaces  a  6' 2  point  face.  Thomas 
Gougarty  is  the  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  Edward  Butler  is  fore¬ 


men  connected  with  the  mill.  | 
chemist  of  International  Printing  Ink  | 
as  yet  not  designated,  will  .speak  or  I 
new  developments  in  ink.  J.  H.  Gib-  I 
son,  foreman  of  the  rotogravure  de-  • 
partment  of  Houston  Chronicle,  wi!  | 
di.scuss  “Preparation  of  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ing  Copy”  and  will  illustrate  his  re¬ 
marks  with  an  exhibit.  O.  M.  Harpe: 
of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  will  be  ir 
charge  of  a  di.scussion  of  the  Alltom 
process. 

Leven  Deputy,  mechanical  .superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Dallas  News,  is  ir 
charge  of  local  arrangements  and  i- 
working  out  the  details  for  an  enter¬ 
tainment  program  outside  of  the  hour 
devoted  to  the  Conference  sessioa- 
Newspaper  equipment  and  suppb 
manufacturers  will  give  a  banquet  or  I 
Monday  evening,  Feb.  19.  | 

Departmental  Chairmen  i 

Departmental  chairmen  who  wii 
lead  the  discussions  of  the  problem- 
for  various  departments  are: 

M.  T.  Scott,  Abilene  (Tex.)  Re¬ 
porter-News,  Composing  Room. 

I.  D.  Price.  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Ard- 
nioreite.  Press  Room. 

F.  F.  Anderson,  Houston  (Tex 
Press,  Stereotype  Room. 

H.  S.  Dunn,  Fort  Smith  (Ark 
Times -Record,  Photo-Engraving. 

Exhibit  space  is  being  furnishec 
free  to  newspaper  equipment  and  .sup¬ 
ply  houses  and  re.servations  are  beioc 
made  at  the  present  time. 

The  Executive  Committee  reaffirmec 
previous  action  of  the  Conference  i' 
requesting  that  supply  companies  re- 
frain  from  serving  liquors  in  thei: 
rrwms  during  the  Conference. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  com- 
po.sed  of: 

Bert  Conner,  Fort  Smith  (Ark 
Times-Record;  O.  M.  Harper.  Tuls^ 
(Okla.)  World;  A.  T.  Blease.  Corpi^^ 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times;  L.  T 
Deputy,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News:  Vi.  J 
Phillips,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma" 
and  Times;  J.  H.  Gibson,  Houstc- 
(Tex.)  Chronicle;  A.  I.  Lundberi 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegrair 
C.  W.  Taab  of  SNPA  Dallas  Offi« 


ing.  This  job  requires  from  seven  to  they  think  would  eventually  be  man  of  these  papers. 


permanent  secretary. 
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A  DATE  THAT  CLICKS 
WITH  “PROSPERITY  YEAR 
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A  LL  OMT  America,  llie  Imsiness  chart  vihrates  to  an  np-swinfi  line  for  1940 — based 
not  on  War  Orders  Init  an  awakened  consciousness  of  what  CAN  he  done,  here, 
when  a  unified  people  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  It  is  significant  that  Editor  & 
Publisher's  YEAR  BOOK  also  reflects  this  rekindled  courage  and  is  published  at  the 
brink  of  an  epochal  era. 

BELIEVE  IN  AMERICA!  Did  you  know  that  many  U.  S.  Businesses  and  In¬ 
dustries  fnanaged  to  break  all  past  records  during  1939?  Despite  depressions  and  the 
War. 


Electric  power  production  for  the  year  totaled  128,300,000,000  kilowatt 
hours — highest  in  history. 

Production  of  steel  ingots  in  October  and  November  at  5,394,000  and 
5,463,000  respectively,  set  consecutive  new  record  monthly  highs. 
Motor  fuel  output  at  596,111,000  barrels — biggest  in  history. 

Passenger  car  registrations  at  the  new  high  figure  of  26,200,000. 
Telephones  of  the  Bell  system  totaled  16,287,762 — its  greatest  hook-up. 
Rayon  topped  all  previous  marks — 4.50,000,000  pounds. 

Shoe  production  established  a  new  yearly  high  total  at  417,000,000  pairs. 
Bank  assets  and  deposits  soared  to  new  peaks. 
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The  list  could  he  widely  extended.  And  1940  promises  even  greater  showings. 
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BELIEVE  IN  AMERICA! 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  Year  Book — an  International  reference  volume,  brimming 
with  the  information  that  Advertisers,  Agencies,  sellers  of  every  requisite  of  newspa¬ 
per  making,  from  the  most  modest  syndicate  feature  to  the  largest  printing  press. 
must  have — will  be  on  every  executive’s  desk  throughout  1940.  In  the  modernity  of 
its  contents  and  in  the  optimism  of  its  numerous  advertisers,  it  echoes  the  ideal: — 

BELIEVE  IN  AMERICA! 

YOUR  message  should  be  in  the  Year  Book  and  there  still 
remains  a  margin  of  time  to  keep  a  date  with  it — and  with  1940. 

CLOSING  DATE  JANUARY  20TH 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Motor  Delivery 
Handled  Under 
Contract  Plan 


Jack  Estes  Outlines 
Unusual  Setup  Used 
By  Dallas  News 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Recent  recognition  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  safety  record  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  contract  motor  carriers,  who 
have  traveled  10,000,000  miles  in  four 
years  without  a  major  accident,  led 
to  our  inquiry  of  Jack  Estes,  News 
circulation  manager,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  paper  handles  its  motor 
delivery. 

Unique  Setup 

Judging  from  Mr.  Estes’  reply,  the 
transportation  and  distribution  routine 
of  the  Dallas  News  is  unusual  in 
American  newspaper  circles.  The 
publishers  of  the  Dallas  News  do  not 
own  a  single  piece  of  delivery  equip¬ 
ment.  The  paper  has  a  contract  with 
one  man,  R.  J.  Edwards,  for  the  entire 
hauling  of  the  News.  Mr.  Edwards 
makes  spot  delivery  each  morning  to 
108  locations  in  greater  Dallas  and 
has  sub-contracts  with  the  operators 
of  110  pieces  of  equipment  who  de¬ 
liver  the  News  over  an  area  in  the 
Dallas  trade  zone,  totaling  nearly  25,- 
000  square  miles. 

Contractor  Edwards  and  his  sub¬ 
contractors  travel  each  morning  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  8,000  miles — more  than  2.500,- 
000  miles  a  year  and  distribute  news¬ 
papers  weighing  nearly  25,000,000 
pounds  annually.  “Not  an  employe 


narrowed  down  to  a  fine  point  of  in¬ 
dependent  operations.  For  instance, 
if  one  or  more  bundles  is  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  dealer  100  miles  away  from 
Dallas,  the  general  contractor  has  a 
hauling  agreement  with  the  outside 
dealer  or  truck  operator.  Therefore, 
as  far  as  we  know,  no  copy  of  the 
Dallas  News  is  transported,  trans¬ 
ferred,  or  delivered  at  any  point  un¬ 
less  covered  by  a  standard  form  of 
truck  or  car  hauling  agreement.” 

Mr.  Estes  concluded  his  discussion 
with  the  significant  remark  that  “there 
has  not  been  for  many  years  a  truck 
or  car  litigation  in  any  court,  from 
the  Justice  of  Peace  on  up.” 


Radio  Series  to 
Feature  N.  J. 
Newspaper  Week 


Carrier  Notes 

RICHARD  SLAYMAKER,  18,  Fremont 
(O.)  News-Messenger  carrier  for 
four  years,  has  received  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis.  .  .  .  Morton  Adelanski,  a 
deaf  mute  newspaper  boy,  recently 
took  personal  pride  in  selling  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  when 
“his  story”  appeared  in  print.  Young 
Adelanski  startled  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  staff  when  he  rushed  in  gestur¬ 
ing  wildly,  pointing  across  the  street, 
making  motions  of  filling  his  pockets 
and  pointing  to  a  telephone.  The 
idea  went  over.  Police  were  called 
and  the  News  Leader  obtained  an 
account  how  officers  nabbed  per¬ 
sons  robbing  a  filling  station.  .  .  . 
Nine  carrier-salesmen  for  the  Piqua 
(O.)  Daily  Call  recently  were  “grad¬ 
uated”  under  the  paper’s  policy  which 
requires  carriers  to  relinquish  their 
routes  when  they  attain  senior  stand¬ 
ing  in  their  respective  high  schools. 
.  .  .  More  than  375  boys  attended  the 
annual  Christmas  party  of  the  Holly- 


of  the  publishers  touches  a  newspaper  (Cal.)  Citizen-News.  Clarence 

after  it  leaves  the  mailing  room  down  circulation  manager,  pre- 

the  chute  into  the  driveway,”  stated 

Mr  Estes  name  stamped  m  gold  letters. 

“The  city  circulation  is  taken  in  . 
charge  by  Little  Merchants,  who,  of  Enjoy  Airplane  Ride 
course,  are  not  employes,”  he  ex-  AS  A  RESULT  of  a  Christmas  contest. 


plained.  “The  sub-contractors  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  either  heavy  all -tonnage 
trucks  or  combination  tonnage  and 
country  home  throw-off  routes.  In 
some  cases,  sub-contractors  must  have 
sub-contractors  under  them.  More 
than  90%  of  the  News’  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  is  delivered  on  the 
city  or  final  edition — a  record  in  itself 
for  American  newspaper  distribution 
over  a  25,000  square  mile  area.” 

Safety  Stressed 

As  indicated  by  our  story  in  the 
Jan.  6  issue,  closely  related  with  the 
transportation  operation  is  the  element 
of  safety.  Annual  safety  dinners  are 
held,  at  which  events  safety  prizes 
are  awarded  and  operators  graded  as 
to  efficiency  and  carefulness.  Nearly 
all  the  public  liability  and  property 
damage  insurance  policies  are  written 
by  one  company,  which  co-operates 
in  the  promotion  of  safety.  All  opera¬ 
tors  are  common  carriers  or  contract 


Indianapolis  Times  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutives,  including  city  and  country 
supervisors,  enjoyed  a  half-hour  plane 
ride  over  the  city  in  a  TWA  giant 
Sky-Club  plane. 


Executives  to  Explain 
Press  Services  in  Five 
15-Minute  Broadcasts 


CIRCULATION  CHANGES 

Chicago,  Jan.  8 — Donald  J.  Walsh, 
Chicago  Daily  News  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  announced  the  following  promo¬ 
tions,  effective  today,  in  the  Daily 
News  circulation  department  as  a 
result  of  the  retirement  of  John  M. 
Schmid,  formerly  manager  of  subur¬ 
ban  and  country  circulation:  Elliott 
A.  Crooks  is  appointed  circulation 
sales  promotion  manager,  responsible 
for  boy,  solicitor  and  crew  subscription 
production;  Kenneth  B.  Johnston  is 
appointed  manager  of  country  circu¬ 
lation,  with  supervision  of  all  100- 
mile  roadmen,  branch  men  and  ac¬ 
counts;  Joseph  M.  Lorrigan  is  man¬ 
ager  of  suburban  circulation;  and 


New  Jersey  newspapers  nearly  100 
strong  will  observe  Newspaper  Week 
next  week,  Jan.  14  to  20,  with  a  state¬ 
wide  public  relations  campaign  such 
as  that  advocated  recently  by  several 
leading  American  publishers.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  holding  “open  house”  in  the 
plants  of  all  member  papers  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association,  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  utilizing  radio  during 
the  week  with  a  daily  15-minute  series 
of  informative  broadcasts  over  sta¬ 
tion  WNEW,  New  York. 

Many  papers  will  have  “Church 
Nights,”  “County  Correspondent 
Nights,”  “School  Group  Nights,”  etc. 
Some  will  print  special  pamphlets  and 
others  will  give  out  souvenirs. 

Promotion  material  and  ads  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes  have  been  provided  to 
newspapers  by  the  association. 

The  broadcast  series  is  designed  to 
promote  better  reader  understanding 
of  the  functions  of  the  newspaper  from 
editorial  office  through  the  advertising 
department  to  the  carrier  route. 
Prominent  newspaper  executives  from 
different  parts  of  the  state  will  de¬ 
scribe  in  detail  how  the  departments 
operate.  One  broadcast  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  each  department.  The  first 
broadcast  Jan.  15  will  officially  open 
Newspaper  Week  in  New  Jersey. 

The  series  was  arranged  by  Wayne 
D.  McMurray,  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  and  general 
manager  of  the  Asbury  Park  Press, 
and  Richard  K.  Bard,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man  who  is  director  of  the 
WNEW  special  features  department. 

Mr.  McMurray  and  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Clothier,  president  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  will  speak  on  the  first  broad¬ 
cast. 

Members  of  the  association  will 
listen  to  the  second  broadcast  as  a 
group  on  Tuesday  when  H.  M.  Snyder, 
circidation  manager  of  the  Camden 
Courier-Post  goes  on  the  air  to  tell 
“How  a  Newspaper  Circulates.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  broadcast  the  association  will 
be  in  meeting  at  the  Roger  Smith 
Hotel,  New  Brunswick,  for  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  to  Charles  L.  Allen, 
executive  secretary  who  resigns  Feb. 
1  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Evanston,  Ill. 

Fred  Gainsway,  managing  editor  of 
the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  will 
describe  the  mechanical  side  over 
WNEW  Wednesday.  The  next  broad¬ 


cast  Thursday  will  be  a  descriptic; 
of  the  advertising  department  throup 
the  eyes  of  Thomas  Kenny,  promc- 
tion  manager  of  the  Newark  Evemn; 
News. 

The  primary  function  of  even 
newspaper  will  be  told  in  the  fijt 
broadcast  of  the  series  by  Janie 
Kearney,  editor  and  publisher  of  tie 
Trenton  Times.  He  will  discuss  “Whj 
a  Newspaper  Exists.” 

The  committee  in  charge  of  ti« 
event  includes  Harold  M.  Cannii^ 
Asbury  Park  Press,  chairman;  Patrid 
Feeney,  Newark  Evening  News,  Edga: 
Weed,  Morristown  Daily  Record,  Har¬ 
vey  Huff,  New  Brunswick  Home  New 
Ed.  H.  Roemle,  Passaic  Herald  New 
and  Walter  Tu^ingham,  Camden  Ete 
ning  Courier. 


PAPER  LEASES  SPACE 

President  Marwood  D.  Treble  of  thi 
New  Buffalo  Times,  being  launched  b; 
former  employes  of  the  Buffalo  Time 
which  suspended  last  August,  statec 
Jan.  5  that  the  publication  date  k 
the  new  paper  has  not  yet  been  sei 
but  that  three  floors  of  the  Walker 
Building  at  Erie  and  Franklin  street 
have  been  leased  for  10  years  to  house 
the  paper.  A  press  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  and  will  be  installed  thi- 
month.  A  photo-engraving  plant  has 
been  installed.  Most  of  the  stereotjTi- 
ing  equipment  has  been  purchased 
Mr.  Treble  said,  and  negotiations  are 
being  carried  on  for  the  purchase  o: 
12  Linotypes. 


RECEIVE  $388,984 

Contributions  to  the  Tribune  Ffk 
Air  Fund,  which  is  conducted  by  tie 
$145,600  for  1939.  The  New  Ym 
Times  Neediest  Cases  Fund  tota'le: 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  totale: 
$243,384  this  week. 


DO  YOU  SEEK  1 
CIRCULATION  JOB! 


If  you  do,  this  is  the  right  tint 
to  seek.  That  annual  stirrer-upper 
of  publishers,  the  ABC  audit,  ii 
going  on  now. 


This  means  newspapers  are  con¬ 
scious  of  their  circulation  prob¬ 
lems  now.  And  conscious  of  thelt 
circulation  personnel  now. 


The  Personnel  Service  of  Editor 
&  Publisher  will  receive  calls  from 
audit  minded  publishers  all  over 
the  country  for  circulation  person¬ 
nel;  in  fact,  calls  are  starting  to 
come  in  already. 


If  this  interests  you,  why  not  put 
yourself  in  line  for  these  jobs  by 
registering  with  the  Personnel  Ser¬ 
vice?  Get  complete  details  nov 
by  turning  to  box  on  page  61. 


carriers  and  hold  permits  from  the  Donald  N.  Behringer,  manager  of  city 


state  railroad  commission. 

‘The  direction  and  control  of  oper¬ 
ators  is  vested  in  the  general  contrac¬ 
tor,  who  has  first  hand  contact  with 
the  superintendent  of  transportation 
of  the  Dallas  News,”  said  Mr.  Estes. 
“This  superintendent  merely  passes 
on  to  the  general  contractor  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  weights  and  addresses  of  re¬ 
ceivers  of  newspaper  copies.  The  gen¬ 
eral  contractor  and  his  sub-contractors 
exercise  their  own  control  of  opera¬ 
tion,  designate  their  means  of  trans¬ 


home  delivery. 


HAS  'SWEEPSTAKES' 

A  new  wrinkle  in  “sweepstakes” 
contests  for  readers  is  introduced  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  during 
the  current  Santa  Anita  program. 
Readers  pick  one  horse  in  each  race 
to  win,  place  or  show,  and  are  allowed 
an  imaginary  $1  to  back  up  the  selec¬ 
tion.  After  the  race  is  run,  the  con¬ 
testant  checks  his  imaginary  winnings, 
files  a  “claim  check”  for  the  amount 


portation,  rates  of  speed  and  route  of  he  would  have  won  at  track  odds,  less 
driving.  The  Dallas  News  superin-  the  initial  $8  bet  on  eight  races,  and 
tendent  of  transportation  merely  sets  if  his  “winnings”  are  the  largest  in  the 
up  desired  arrival  time  at  each  desti-  contest  for  the  day,  the  Examiner  pays 
nation.  the  full  amount.  The  second  highest 

“The  transportation  and  delivery  of  winner  each  day  receives  $15;  third, 
newspaper  bundles  within  towns  re-  $10;  fourth,  $7.50;  fifth.  $5;  sixth! 
moved  from  the  city  of  publication  is  $2.50,  and  seventh  to  tenth,  $1  each 
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Skott  “Take± 


WHEN  the  Morgan  (Utah)  Enterprise 
gets  a  late  item,  the  editor  has  a 
standing  head  which  he  inserts,  and 
all  is  well.  The  line  inserted  is: 
(“Too  late  for  last  week.”) 
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ONE  WAY  OUT  of  a  “pied”  predica¬ 
ment  was  demonstrated  by  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Flin  Flon  (Man.)  Miner  re¬ 
cently. 

A  third  of  a  column  of  badly  pied 
personals  had  this  for  a  head  and  a 
lead: 

SOMEBODY  WILL 

CATCH  H - ^L 

FOR  THIS 

“The  lino-operator  is  out,  the  editor 
has  gone,  and  this  galley  is  spilt,  but 
we  have  to  fill  this  darned  hole  some¬ 
how— and  as  Nelson  said  ‘Thank  God, 
I  have  done  my  duty  — ’ 

■ 

PLAINFIELD  (N.  J.)  COURIER- 
News  reports  an  odd  accident: 
BREAKS  LEG  IN  FALL 
Berkeley  Heights  —  Mrs.  David 
Messing,  64,  of  Emerson  Lane,  fell  and 
fractured  her  right  front  leg  while 
walking  at  Emerson  Rd.  and  Plain- 
field  Ave.  Saturday. 

■ 

.  ON  THE  PROWL  for  a  story,  Joe 
Posey,  correspondent  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal  at  Harriman,  Tenn., 
wandered  into  a  filling  station  Jan.  3 
and  was  joshed  by  bystanders  over  his 
avid  hunt  for  news. 

“Maybe  we  ought  to  have  another 
fire,”  Posey  ventured  to  remark. 

Suddenly  the  town  fire  whistle 
shrilled. 

“That’s  your  house,  Joe,  go  on  up 
and  cover  the  story,”  a  bystander 
said. 

Joe  showed  speed  and  soon  had  the 
facts— it  was  his  house  and  firemen 
estimated  the  damage  at  $1,500. 
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THE  OTHER  DAY  a  staff 'reporter  on 
the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News  Times 
on  hearing  the  fire  alarm  come  in, 
called  the  fire  headquarters  and  asked 
Where’s  the  fire?” 

He  got  the  surprise  of  his  life  on 
receiving  the  laconic  reply,  “You’re 
standing  on  it.”  And  he  was — almost. 
There  was  a  slight  blaze  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  Four  pieces  of  fire  apparatus 
relied  up  to  the  front  of  the  building. 
Hand  extinguishers,  however,  were  all 
!  that  were  required. 


during  the  excitement,  one  of  the 
dogs  must  have  bitten  the  Cadiz 
(0-)  Republican  linotype  operator 
who  set  this  item: 

“On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the 
Fox  hound  of  Dave  Hite,  which  was 
stocked  at  the  same  time  the  dog  of 
F.  E.  Huff  was  bitten,  later  went  mad 
I  ®d  died,  went  mad  'Tuesday  and  was 
Med  at  Bowerston  on  Wednesday 
I  lorenoon  after  having  attacked  the 
of  Hemy  Markley.” 

F-ditoi  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
Sliort  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
ret  used  will  not  be  returned. 

PRODUCTS  CONTEST 

More  than  100  products,  representing 
■  varieties  were  entered  in  the 
(Fla.)  Times’  Florida  Prize 
^oducts  contest  which  closed  last 
eek.  Cash  prizes  were  awarded  to 
fet  place  winners  in  the  20  classi- 
caUons  into  which  the  contest  was 
'^'ded.  The  only  stipulation  of  the 
which  started  in  July  and 
j^ed  Dec.  31  was  that  the  product 
to  be  state  grown.  Due  to  an 
iisual  amount  of  interest  created 
contest  will  be  repeated  in  1940. 


Publisher  Fined  Under 
Handbill  Ordinance 

York,  Pa.,  Jan.  9 — Judge  Walter  I. 
Anderson  is  studying  transcribed  testi¬ 
mony  he  heard  on  the  appeal  of  Cole¬ 
man  Bart,  publisher  of  the  York  News, 
from  a  fine  of  $25  imposed  by  Mayor 
H.  Banstine  because  of  Bart’s  alleged 
violation  of  an  ordinance  governing 
the  distribution  of  circulars,  advertis¬ 
ing,  hand  bills  or  other  papers. 

TTie  question  before  the  court  is 
whether  or  not  the  York  News  is 


within  the  meaning  of  the  ordinance 
is  a  newspaper.  Constitutionality  of 
the  ordinance  was  not  questioned  in 
the  proceeding. 

The  ordinance  under  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher  was  arraigned  ordains  that  “it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
cast  or  place  in  the  streets  avenues 
alleys  or  other  highways  or  public 
places  or  into  the  vestibules  or  yards 
or  upon  the  process  of  any  dwelling 
or  other  building  any  paper,  adver¬ 
tisement,  hand  bill,  circular  or  waste 
paper;  Provided  however,  that  nothing 


herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  newspapers  and  addressed  en¬ 
velopes.” 

The  York  News  had  previously  been 
distributed  in  envelopes  addressed  to 
the  householder  until  recently  when 
it  was  distributed  without  being  so 
inclosed.  Bart  was  arrested. 

An  editor  of  a  local  daily  testified 
that  Bart’s  publication  was  not  a 
newspaper,  Bart  declared  it  was  and 
a  notary  public  testified  that  Bart 
swore  that  his  “paper”  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  24,000. 


%/Mnnouncing 

The  Dougherty  I^yxdicate 


about  women* •  •  for  women •  •  •  hg  women 


IT’S  SMARTER  THAN  YOU  THINK 


fl*'  f/of«  wear  it  RfGfMT 


A  walking  window^ 
dinplag  of 
ai*fOHHorivH  npoils 
ung  prvllg  dronn. 


Find  me  a  woman  who  doesn’t  adore  tacking  on  pretty 
flowers  and  jewelry.  But  frankly,  isn’t  it  obvious  that 
a  little  is  better  than  a  lot  of  adornment?  Like  the  simple 
stone  bracelet,  and  gold  filigree  necklace  as  worn  at  left, 
with  that  stunning  new  rayon-jersey  dress.  Try  your  dress 
this  way  —  it’s  smarter  than  you  think. 


./V  new  syndicate  directed  by 
women  ...  a  new  idea  —  features 
for  newspapers  from  the  woman’s 
angle  .  .  .  written  by  women  .  .  . 
edited  by  women.  All  manner  of 
women’s  features  will  be  available 
in  the  near  future,  and,  as  well, 
SPECIALLY  WRITTEN  SERIALS.  As 
its  first  feature,  The  Dougherty 
Syndicate  offers  .  .  . 

i _ 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 


IT’S  SMARTER 
THAN  m  THINK 

MF  gou  wear  it  RMGHT 
hg  KAY  DAYIELS 

•  A  Fashion  Sketch  FROM  the  current 
MARKET,  that  will,  by  actual  test,  show 
women  how  to  wear  new  styles  becomingly. 

•  A  fashion  sketch  that  is  unique  in  that 
it  shows  only  the  newest  styles,  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  sale  of  these  styles  by  proving 
through  contrasting  illustrations  the  right 
way  to  wear  these  new  styles. 

•  All  sketches  will  be  drawn  from  living 
models,  wearing  actual  merchandise  that 
is  available  for  retail  sale. 

•  Every  known  source  of  fashion  will  be 
drawn  upon  for  material  for  this  sketch, 
from  fashion  in  the  news  to  large  scale 
promotions  for  mass  distribution. 


SPECIAL  MERCHANDISING  SERVICE. 

All  material  used  in  the  sketches  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  merchandise  source 
and  retail  information.  Full  mat  service. 
Weekly  New  York  fashion  letter. 


WRITE  OR  WIRE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  TERMS  TO 

THE  DOUGHERTY  SYIVDICATE,  ITVC. 

Mary  Dougherty,  Director 

PARAMOUNT  BUILDING  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 


40— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 


shirts,  neckties  and  toilet  accessories. 
In  these  “trick  cases”  the  traveller  can 
pack  sufficient  clothes  to  take  care  of 
a  full  month’s  trip. 


Each  weak  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyzad  In 
thasa  columns.  Sinca  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  ratail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  Interest 
to  national  as  wall  as  local  advertisers. 


By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


No.  151.  Travel 


THE  WAR  situation  is  going  to  force 

millions  of  American  people  to 
spend  their  vacation  money  and  their 
travel  money  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  As  the  readers  of  this  col¬ 
umn  probably  know,  Canada  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  her  ports  of  entry  wide 
epen  for  American  citizens  who  plan 
Canadian  vacations  or  who  are  doing 
business  in  Canada.  Mexico  is  now 
making  a  serious  bid  for  American 
travel  next  year.  Travel  agents  tell 
us  that  Mexico  showed  an  increase  of 
40%  in  dollar  revenue  from  American 
travelers  in  1938. 

The  two  fairs  conducted  in  the 
United  States  during  1939  shifted  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  in  the  east  to  New  York, 
but  American  travel  advertising  in 
1939  was,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  very 
poorly  done  and  probably  accounted 
for  a  small  attendance  at  both  fairs. 

Before  the  New  York  Fair  opened, 
officials  estimated  that  they  would  sell 
from  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  admission 
tickets.  New  York  Fair  budgets  were 
set  up  on  this  basis  but,  when  the  fair 
closed  and  the  cash  customers  were 
coimted,  they  totalled  somewhere 
aroimd  24,000,000.  All  sorts  of  alibis 
have  been  offered  as  to  why  the  two 
world’s  fairs  did  not  draw  more  vis¬ 
itors. 

Our  belief  is  that  it  was  because 
neither  one  of  them  did  any  construc¬ 
tive  or  continuous  advertising  but  re¬ 
lied  too  much  on  publicity  stunts  and 
news  releases.  Diming  the  summer  of 

1939  we  sat  in  one  middlewestem 
newspaper  office  and  saw  a  pile  of 
New  York  World’s  Fair  publicity  al¬ 
most  6  inches  high.  Not  a  line  of  this 
year  appeared  in  the  local  paper. 

While  this  column  is  not  devoted  to 
the  sale  of  advertising  to  the  World’s 
Fair  managements,  we  would  like  to 
make  this  suggestion  in  passing:  if 
every  publisher  in  the  United  States 
were  to  start  now  a  barrage  of  letters 
and  statistics  about  his  market,  about 
his  own  subscribers  and  suggest  to 
the  two  managements  of  our  two  fairs 
that  they  spend  a  reasonable  amount 
of  money  in  the  principal  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States,  there 
might  be  an  appropriation  set  up  for 

1940  that  could  reach  down  to  very 


small  markets — papers  with  as  few  as 
5,000  subscribers.  We  were  told  by 
one  junior  official  of  the  World’s 
Fair  that  it  would  cost  $5,000,000  to 
rim  a  campaign  in  American  news¬ 
papers. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Year  Book  to  get  the  cor¬ 
rect  picture  of  what  a  newspaper 
campaign  might  cost.  Either  one  of 
the  world’s  fairs  could  buy  space  in 
over  1,900  daily  newspapers  at  a  cost 
of  $130  a  line.  5,000  lines  would, 
therefore,  cost  $650,000.  Now,  at  50c 
admission,  the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
would  only  have  to  draw  500,000  peo¬ 
ple  3  days  straight  running  to  pay  the 
entire  advertising  bill.  1,500,000  ad¬ 
missions,  at  50c,  is  $750,000. 


Travel  Accessories 


LOCAL  advertising  managers  are  in¬ 
terested  in  local  linage.  During  1939 
we  observed  many  advertisements  di¬ 
rected  to  people  who  were  planning 
trips  to  either  the  Pacific  Coast  fair  or 
the  New  York  fair.  If  it  were  possible 
to  go  through  the  closets  or  store¬ 
rooms  of  every  home  in  a  community 
where  a  given  paper  is  published,  you 
would  find  hundreds,  thousands — and, 
in  the  larger  markets,  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  trunks,  suitcases  and  valises 
that  are  ready  for  the  junk  pile.  The 
time  to  start  reaching  for  business 
among  those  who  plan  to  travel  this 
year  is  two  or  three  months  before 
the  vacation  season  starts,  which  is 
usually  around  June  1.  Pick  out  two 
or  three  advertisers  who  you  know 
have  ample  stocks  of  traveling  equip¬ 
ment.  Lay  out  a  consistent  and  a  con¬ 
tinuous  campaign  of  at  least  three  ad¬ 
vertisements  a  week.  Select  items 
that  the  store  owner  approves  for 
traveling.  Practically  every  one  of 
these  luggage  stores  now  has  small 
wardrobe  trunks  that  can  be  carried 
like  a  suitcase.  'Diey  have  hangers, 
racks,  drawers  and  all  sorts  of  gadgets 
that  enable  a  traveller  to  pack  a  com¬ 
plete  wardrobe.  In  the  case  of  a 
woman,  four  or  five  dresses,  coat,  furs, 
two  or  three  pairs  of  shoes,  hats,  lin¬ 
gerie  and  other  dress  accessories  may 
be  easily  packed.  For  men,  they  have 
cases  in  which  two  suits  can  be  hung, 
a  topcoat,  an  extra  pair  of  shoes,  five 


Copy  Themes 

ALL  of  us  know  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  now  to  obtain  a  passport  to 
a  foreign  country.  Travel  is  going  to 
be  restricted  to  the  United  States  and 
those  who  have  sufficient  time  and 
money  may  take  trips  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica  but  the  average  traveller  is  just  a 
little  bit  suspicious  of  any  kind  of  sea 
journey  today  because  of  war  condi¬ 
tions. 

Talk  travel  constantly  in  these  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Get  from  a  local  ticket 
agent  of  a  bus  line  or  one  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  a  list  of  15  or  20  vacation  trips 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Condense  these  outlines  to  25  or  30 
words  and  insert  the  cost  of  the  trip. 
As  an  example,  if  the  paper  is  in  Rock 
Island,  they  could  list  an  excursion  to 
the  World’s  Fair,  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions,  sight-seeing  costs,  admission  to 
the  Fair — the  entire  outside  cost  which 
might  be  $122.70.  Another  trip  might 
be  advertised  to  the  Lakes  region  in 
Minnesota.  Another  might  be  out¬ 
lined  for  Montana  or  the  World’s  Fair 
in  San  Francisco.  The  main  thing  is 
to  keep  the  ads  full  of  travel  infor¬ 
mation  and  travel  ideas. 

If  the  retailer  is  alive  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  and  he  wants  to  go 
the  whole  way,  he  could  get  from 
every  ticket  agent  in  his  community 
complete  folders  of  all  of  the  trips 
that  the  bus  lines,  shipping  lines,  or 
railroad  lines  have  printed  in  their 
various  booklets,  invite  people  into 
his  store  to  look  over  this  literature. 
Tell  him  to  post  himself  on  all  of  these 
trips  so  that  he  can  answer  questions 
intelligently. 

True,  the  average  traveler  can  get 


this  information  from  the  ticket  office } 
but  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  I 
a  luggage  store  had  these  prospective  J 
travelers  coming  to  his  store  for  in-  j 
formation.  The  chances  are  10  to  1  i 
that  he  would  sell  some  one  item  to  i 
every  one  of  these  inquiries. 


Size  of  Copy 

YOU  CAN’T  do  much  in  a  one-inch 
ad  but  if  it  is  a  small  store,  it  is 
possible  to  tell  a  little  story  in  a  space 
as  small  as  14  lines  or  one  inch.  Oui 
suggestion  would  be  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  ad  should  be  about  3  inches  or 
42  lines.  In  this  space  a  definite  piece 
of  merchandise  can  be  featured  andi 
little  paragraph  could  appear  abou: 
some  trip  and  its  cost. 

As  stated  before,  now  is  the  time  to 
get  one  of  these  schedules  jelled  and 
set  for  the  June,  July,  August  and 
September  travel  months.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  who  starts  talking  about  travel 
and  vacations  in  February  is  going  to 
have  more  lookers  and  more  shoppen 
from  June  on  than  the  advertiser  who 
starts  in  June. 


Group  Formed  in  N.  Y. 
To  Print  War  "Facts" 


Formation  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mittee  for  International  Information, 
with  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  pro¬ 
paganda  resulting  from  the  Europea.'. 
war,  was  announced  Jan.  6  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Schieffelin,  who  will  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Offices 
of  the  committee  will  be  at  551  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Dr.  Schieffelin,  who  also  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Citizens’  Union,  said  the 
committee  would  publish  a  fortnightly 
bulletin.  Facts  vs.  Fiction,  in  order 
“to  meet  the  need  for  factual  infor¬ 
mation  on  important  foreign  issues  in 
simple  and  available  form.” 


<7// 

MATTESON-FOGARTY-IORDAN  CO 


CHICAGO  •  PHONFRAN.'Onn 


SHARlPEmXG 
YOUR  LOCAL 
CORRESPONDENTS 
NOSE  FOR  NEWS 


What 

EDITORS 

Say 


“  .  .  .  invaluable  to 
any  newspaperman. 
Just  what  I  have 
been  looking  for.” 


“Consider  it  the  best 
presentation  of  the 
subject  I  have  ever 
seen.” 


“Very  useful  to  our 
editorial  staff.” 


“Find  that  your 
textbook  is  still  the 
best  of  its  kind.” 


“One  of  the  most 
complete  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  subject 
I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing.” 


1^0  your  local  correspond¬ 
ents  know  real  NEWS 


when  it  happens?  Do  they 
know  the  priceless  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  the  kind  of  stories  you 
and  your  readers  want? 

Many  editors  have  found  a 
chapter  of  our  text  material 
called  “WHAT  IS  NEWS?” 
of  great  value  in  sharpening 
their  correspondents’  nose 
for  news.  In  response  to  re¬ 
quests  we  have  printed  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition  of  this  chapter  in 
handy  pamphlet  form. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  a 
copy  to  any  editor  —  and  as 
many  additional  copies  as  he 
requires,  with  our  compli¬ 
ments,  for  distribution  to  his 
correspondents. 


NEWSPAPER  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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N.  Y.  State  Groups 
To  Hear  Gamble, 
McKinney,  Durno 

Publishers,  Editors,  AP, 
Associated  Dailies  to  Meet 
In  Albany,  Jon.  22-24 

Frederic  R.  Gamble,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Four-A,  R.  H.  McKinney, 
president  of  J.  R.  McKinney  &  Son, 
newspaper  representatives,  and  Wilder 
Breckenridge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  are  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  listed  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association,  New  York  State  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies,  New  York  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the  Associated 
Press  to  be  held  Jan.  22-24  at  the  De 
Witt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany. 

At  the  NYSPA  business  sessions, 
besides  the  usual  committee  reports, 
there  will  be  full  discussion  of  the 
advertising  situation.  Mr.  Gamble  will 
address  the  convention  on  Wednesday 
morning,  Jan.  24,  outlining  the  agency 
viewpoint.  Mr.  McKinney  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  special  representatives  angle 
from  the  newspaper  advertising 
standpoint  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  will 
give  an  illustrated  talk  on  “The  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading.” 

Monday  the  Associated  Dailies  will 
meet  at  10  a.m.  An  informal  luncheon 
is  scheduled  at  12:30  p.m.  Monday, 
and  in  the  evening  the  publishers  and 
editors  will  attend  a  session  of  the 
Legislature.  Tuesday  morning’s  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  of  the  NYSPA,  at  which 
Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  manager, 
will  speak,  will  be  followed  by  a  joint 
luncheon  of  the  editors’  association 
and  the  AP  and  meetings  of  the 
NYSPA  and  AP  in  the  afternoon.  At 
the  convention  banquet  at  8  p.m. 
Tuesday  the  principal  speakers  will 
be  Governor  Lehman  and  George  E. 
Dumo,  White  House  reporter  for  INS. 

Henry  James  and  Joe  Early,  legisla¬ 
tive  representatives  of  New  York  State 
newspapers,  will  discuss  the  legislative 
session  at  the  convention. 

■ 

Furnace  Blast  Blows 
Reporter  Out  of  Chair 

Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  8 — A  newspaper 
f*rely  has  the  good  fortune  to  have  a 
reporter  on  the  job  when  a  page  one 
streamer  story  breaks,  but  this  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  happened  Jan.  6,  when  fire 
caused  by  an  exploding  furnace  boiler, 
wept  three-story,  12-apartment 
building  here,  and  sent  three  persons 
to  hospitals. 

One  of  the  apartment  building’s 
giants  was  Virgil  C.  (Pat)  Jones, 
nichnumd  Times  Dispatch  reporter. 


High  Speed  Anti-Friction 

Unitube . Cox-O-Type 

^ulti-Color  •  •  •  Magazine 
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JHE  GOSS  printing  press  CO. 
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Jones’  by-line  story  featured  his 
paper’s  coverage  of  the  fire.  The 
Jones’  apartment  is  located  directly 
above  the  furnace  room. 

Jones  was  thrown  from  a  chair  in 
which  he  sat  reading  that  day’s  issue 
of  his  own  paper.  Blinded  and  choked 
by  smoke,  Jones  led  his  wife  to  safety 
out  of  the  apartment  by  a  rear  exit. 

APPOINTS  "SPECIAL" 

The  Southwest  Dailies  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  Vinita  (Okla.)  Daily 
Journal,  effective  Feb.  1. 


MRS.  JAMES  R.  GRAY,  SR. 

Mrs.  James  R.  Gray,  Sr.,  77,  wife 
of  the  former  president,  editor  and 
board  chairman  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  her  home 
there  Jan.  6.  Mr.  Gray,  who  died  in 
1917,  with  Morris  Brandon  and  the 
late  H.  M.  Atkinson  bought  control 
of  the  Journal  from  Senator  Hoke 
Smith  and  other  stockholders  in  1900. 
The  Gray  family  gained  full  control 
of  the  Journal  five  years  later,  after 
Mr.  Gray  was  elected  president  of  the 
operating  company.  He  had  served 
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as  editor  and  general  manager  since 
shortly  after  the  new  ownership  be¬ 
gan,  and  held  that  position  until  his 
death  June  25,  1917.  Mrs.  Gray  and 
her  sons  took  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  the  Journal  and  its 
affiliated  radio  station  WSB  after  her 
husband’s  death  and  the  elevation  of 
John  S.  Cohen  to  the  post  of  president 
and  editor.  After  Major  Cohen’s 
death  in  1935,  she  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board;  her  son,  Inman 
Gray,  was  named  president,  and  an¬ 
other  son,  James  R.  Gray,  Jr.,  became 
vice-president  and  editor. 


(One  of  o  Series  of  Messages  on  the 
National  Transportation  SitoationJ 


HY 


HURT  THE  PUBLIC? 


PROPOSED  TRANSPORTATION  REGULATION  WOULD  HURT  ALL 

|T  IS  DISTURBING,  to  say  the  least,  that  Federal  legislation  can  deprive  the  public  of  the  benefits  of  the 
advances  of  science  and  engineering.  It  is  even  more  alarming  to  note  that  such  legislation  is  not  only 
possible  but  is  at  this  very  moment  being  considered.  Three  sinister  bills  dealing  with  transportation  regu¬ 
lation  are  before  the  third  session  of  the  76th  Congress.  They  affect  every  phase  of  the  transportation 
industry  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States.  They  affect  his  food,  shelter  and  pocketbook. 


These  three  bills — and  there  ore  others, 
too — ore  the  Leo  Bill,  Wheeler-Trumon 
Bill  and  the  Bill  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House.  They  ore  known  collec¬ 
tively  os  the  Omnibus  Transportation  Bill. 

Why  do  they  strike  at  practically  every 
American  home  and  business?  Because 
they  would  penalize  the  advantages  of 
some  forms  of  transportation  and  artifi¬ 
cially  bolster  the  disadvantages  of  others 
by  benefits  and  awards,  at  the  public 


WOULD  INCREASE  COST  OF  LIVING 

The  net  result?  Higher  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  which  means  increased  cost  of 
living  and  of  doing  business.  THE  COST 
OF  TRANSPORTATION  MUST  BE  FIG¬ 
URED  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  ANY  ARTICLE. 

Let's  get  down  to  cases. 

This  agitation  for  regulation  or  restric¬ 
tive  legislation  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  The  railraads  of  the  United  States 
have  poured  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  into  persistent  campaigns  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  passage  of  laws  designed  to 
hamper  competitive  forms  of  transporta¬ 
tion. 

Because  of  such  activities  we  have  such 
unsound  lows  os  those  which  create  inter¬ 
state  barriers  against  highway  trans¬ 
portation  and  prevent  the  free  flow  of 


highway  cammerce  between  states.  But, 
because  of  the  innate  soundness  of  motor 
transport,  goods  ore  being  transported 
over  the  highways  today  more  efficiently, 
at  cheaper  rates  and  with  direct  and 
quicker  service  than  ever  before  .  .  .  And 


yRUCKS  ARE  NOW  regulated 

far  more  than  are  the  railroads. 
While  representing  something  less 
than  5%  at  the  traffic  under  the 
furisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  37%  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  the  Com¬ 
mission's  use  was  spent  on  truck 
regulation  in  the  year  ending 
June  19391 

To  regulate  truck  traffic  the 
I.  C.  C.  spent  $3,2S0,000.  For  all 
remaining  activities  of  the  I.  C.  C., 
Including  regulation  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  which  carry  around  75% 
of  the  traffic,  the  I.  C.  C.  spent 
only  $5,476,000. 

The  size,  capacity  and  man¬ 
agement  of  trucks  are  under 
strict  State  and  Federal  super¬ 
vision — often  to  on  extent  that 
throtties  their  efficiency.  Truck 
operators  are  paying  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  taxes  over  $1,000,000 
a  dayl 


more  than  6,500,000  Americons  ore 
making  their  living,  directly  ond  indirectly, 
in  this  business! 

BENEFiTS  OF  TRUCK  TRANSPORTATION 

Ocean-fresh  fish  in  Iowa,  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  right  off  the  farm  in  mid-winter  for 
the  northern  householder,  reduced  inven¬ 
tories  because  of  quicker  delivery  of 
ports  and  materials  for  the  business  man, 
cheaper  paper,  lumber,  ore,  and  a  na¬ 
tion  whose  mobility  is  the  greatest  the 
world  has  ever  known — oil  due  to  motor¬ 
ized  transportation. 

Read  these  bills  and  they  seem  harm¬ 
less  enough  on  the  surfoce.  But  dig  deeply 
into  them  and  what  do  you  find?  More 
regulation  to  nullify  the  unparalleled  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  of  motor  transport.  If 
o  part  of  their  plan  is  to  help  the  rail¬ 
roads  (and  they  should  be  helped 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without 
penalizing  other  forms  of  transportation) 
they  do  not  even  accomplish  this. 

The  public  has  not  demanded  this  oddi- 
tionol  regulation.  Certoinly  the  people 
would  be  the  ones  injured. 

The  nation  can  well  ask  itself:  "Why 
have  we  deserted  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  that  regulation  should  only  be  in 
the  public  interest?  Why  must  we  have 
regulation  that  stifles  honest  competition 
— the  very  sov4  of  the  Amerkon  system?" 


World’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Truck-Trailers 

FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY  -  DETROIT 

Sales  and  Service  In  Principal  Cities 
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Ledger  Signs  “Huck”  Finn; 
Parsons  Renews  with  King 


UFS  Comic  Strip  Renamed  and  picture  business  were  considered 

IT  APPEARS  there’s  a  Washington  I^^Po^tant  changes  in  the  service  were 


By  STEPHEN  I.  MONCHAK 


“HUCKLEBERRY  FINN,”  a  new 

comic  strip  available  also  as  a  three- 
column  box,  and  which  was  created 
by  special  permission  of  the  Mark 
Twain  estate,  was  armoimced  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  this  week  by  George  Kear¬ 
ney,  manager  of  the  Ledger  Syndicate. 
Publication  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  12. 

Drawn  by  Clare  Dwiggins  (“Dwig”) 
veteran  cartoonist  and  one-time  col¬ 
laborator  with  Mark  Twain’s  official 
biographer,  the  strip  is  the  first  which 
features  “Huck”  Finn  in  the  hero’s 
role.  “Dwig”  is  famous  for  his  draw¬ 
ings  of  kids — ^boys  and  girls  and  dogs 
and  cats  and  all  they  do. 

“The  strip  is  light  continuity,  plus 
humor,  depicting  the  new  daily  ad¬ 
ventures  of  ‘Huck,’  ”  said  Mr.  Kearney. 
“These  adventures  are  based  on  the 


"Senator"  Ford  with  King 

“  ‘SENATOR’  FORD  of  Michigan”  has 
signed  a  contract  with  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  for  distribution  of  a 
- - -  novel  “penny 


i  11111,  “eo?respTnd7nt  fm^KiNG-TE-^^^^^^^^  but  no  anno^cement  d tof 

__  .  Syndicate  called  Jack  Hazard  and  ‘h®'"  I""'  C-H 

T?  inrr  he  felt  it  would  be  embarrassing  to  ^EA  president,  presided  atthe^.hich 

him  if  Uniter  Feature  Syndicate’s  conference.  I  , 

new  comic  strip  about  a  Washington  ..  e  j*  i  i  u  j  W 

newspaper  man  called  “Hap  Hazard,”  New  Syndicate  Launched 
would  be  syndicated  nationally  in  view  B'ORMAL  LAUNCHING  in  the  field  By  th( 
of  the  similarity  in  names  and  locale.  of  the  Dougherty  Syndicate,  whidi^y. 
ith  Kina  *^his  week  told  this  column  will  specialize  in  women’s  features  fthe  di 

in  the  strip’s  name  would  be  changed  and  serial  stories,  was  announced  this  [Staff, 

jf  Michigan”  has  to  “Hap  Hopper.”  week  by  Mary  Dougherty,  who  n- '  Half 

with  King  Fea-  The  strip,  scheduled  for  release  signed  two  months  ago  as  womans  for  rel 

distribution  of  a  around  Feb.  1.  was  created  by  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal.  ^  scon 

novel  “penny  “Washington  Merry-Go-Round”  col-  American.  Miss  Dougherty,  who  be-  ^oup: 
post  card,”  KFS  umnists.  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  fore  filling  the  post  on  the  Journal-  ihuTll  b 

announced  this  Allen.  It  is  drawn  by  Jack  Sparling,  American  was  woman’s  editor  of  thelffoniia, 

week.  The  a  former  staff  cartoonist  for  the  Wa.sh-  Chicago  American  for  several  yean^Idaho 

famed  humorist  ington  (D.  C.)  Herald.  is  director  and  editor  of  the  net’  Shai 


and  after-dinner 
speaker,  whom 
KFS  is  promot¬ 
ing  as  a  successor 
to  the  late  Will 


Chicago  American  for  several  yean^Idaho 
is  director  and  editor  of  the  n«‘  Shai 
syndicate.  ition  v 

LSan  j 

Son  to  H.  S.  Millers  rdotinu 


New  Blue  Ribbon  Senal  _  .  tt  «  m<-ii 

.  Son  to  H.  S.  Millers 

ANNOUNCEMEINT  was  made  this  t 

week  by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  HARLAN  S.  MILLER,  Washingto: 


Rogers  cowbov  York  Syndicate  of  release  this  month  columnist  for  Publshers  Syndicak 
philosopher  will  of  the  first  of  its  daily  Blue  Ribbon  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Miller,  are  parab 
write  his  unioue  Fiction  serials  for  1940 — “The  Girl  in  ®  Quentin  Chase  Miller,  to 
feature  daily  and  Shadows”  by  Roy  Vickers,  whose  Washington.  It  is  their 

Sundav  books,  “Swell  Garrick,”  “The  Whis-  third  child. 


"Senafor"  Ford 


Sunday. 

On  the  address 


Mtuations  and  stories  written  by  Mark  designated  the  Ribbcin  Fiction. 


“Swell  Garrick,”  “The  Whis- 
etc.,  first  appeared  as  Blue 


Personals 


f  rr.  ■  1.  name  of  the  person  who  is  the  subject  The  background  of  this  never-be-  GEORGE  LICHTY,  who  draws  the 

All  the  Twain  characters  Senator’s  message— a  humorous  fore-published  serial  is  modern  Eng-  “Grin  and  Bear  It”  panel  for  Unitd 

re  deleted  ^  ®  blurb.  It  will  appear  in  newspapers  where  two  girls,  childhood  Feature  Syndicate,  returned  to  his 


^e  deleted  m  the  strip,  i^li^ing  newspapers  land  where  two  girls,  childhood  Feature  Syndicate,  returned  to  his 

TnH?,n  T^"  o"  a  repHca  of  the  card  as  a  succinct  friends,  looking  enough  alike  to  be  drawing  board  at  his  home  in  Chicago 

yer,  ^ky  That^er  Sue,  Injun  Joe  commentary  on  national  and  interna-  sisters,  have  a  series  of  adventures  Jan.  8  after  a  two  weeks’  tourd^.,.. 

u  A  tional  politics  and  personalities,  trends,  and  become  unwittingly  involved  in  a  Mexico  with  Mrs.  Lichty.  ...  Drew  Ijou 

pack^  writh  human  boy  advent^^^^^^^^  beliefs  or  any  subject  currently  in  the  crime.  Pearson,  co-author  with  Robert  &  |(W, 

I  news.  It’s  called  “Senator  Ford’s  Post  .  „  Allen  of  the  “Washington  Merry-G<. 

Mark  Twain.  Card.”  AP  Reviews  Decade  s  Sports  Round”  column  for  UFS,  will  the 


ur  u  mmet 
Drew  Ijoum 


Mark  Twain.” 


AP  Reviews  Decade's  Sports 


Allen  of  the  “Washington  Merry-Go-  [the : 
Round”  column  for  UFS,  will  tethe[  “ 


LOuSxA^MlSONS.'^Internatio^  SEiViCE';spo“rte”^‘i tor; ‘last  ^^^t  of  the  Standard  Club, 


Ford,  famed  as  a  stage  and  lecture  DILLON  GRAHAM,  Associated  Press  Principal  speaker  at  the  annual  ban- 


SY^DiclTE^m^fonSitur^Tdito^rigi^  ®  monologist.  It  was  ac-  paVtntotrated^en'es’orthe'outVtand^  manager.  Chicago  -I^ibune-New  Yob  ^ 

syndicate  motion  picture  eaitor,  signea  •  j  •  -Qm  liic  flr-of  onnooT-.  : _ c _ _ _ i _ News  Syndicate,  will  sail  Jan.  19  from  lv.« 


Senator”  title  as  a  direct  result  of  week  gave  his  nominations  in  a  seven-  14. 


Mollie  Slott,  assistan:  [catsu] 


a^  new  threVye^*^ contract  Jan  10  i*'  1®1®  during  his  first  appear-  ing  figure  in  the  different  major  sports  News  Syndicate,  will  sail  Jan.  19  fnm  las 

L  thramfilerJarvof  Sirday  iiebe-  ance  at  a  banquet  in  the  New  York  during  the  past  decade,  the  ’30’s.  New  York  for  a  month  s  yacation  in  paig, 
cLe  the  fost  rewl^^^^  Republican  Club.  He  followed  Sen-  Graham’s  chokes  were:  Golf,  Gene  /  ‘  '  Kelly,  vic^ 

LTin  the  veS-s  Lgo  Vfarren  G.  Harding,  who  later  Sarazen;  Boxing.  Joe  Louis;  Tennis,  presiden^  King  Features  Syndicaim  93J 

J  became  President,  and  the  toastmaster  Donald  Budge:  Polo.  Tommv  Hitch-  vacationmg  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  with 


ist  in  thn  nation  97  veara  ago  mou  lai-ci  oarazen;  ooxing,  joe  i.iOUis;  lennis,  — ■ .  r -  tCT - —  T  - 

Now  OiiSgo  E  Parsons  has  President,  and  the  toastmaster  Donald  Budge;  Polo,  Tommy  Hitch-  Fla.,  with 

iuS  ^mnleted^nsJ^ntine^^^^^  add  to  the  fun  to  cock;  Track,  Jesse  Owens;  Football,  ^.Anthony,  creator  of  the 

s^al  anSrance  SSrorfS  introduce  Ford  as  a  Senator,  also.  It- Earl  (Dutch)  Clark;  Baseball,  Lou  ^mcess  Sunday  coimc  page  for  m 

hoSS  S  a "  OUM  toX  made  an  instant  hit  and  the  HUa  stack.  Gehrig.  Graham  compared  these  *”  W 


vie  houses  with  a  troupe  of  young 

Hollywood  stars.  Her  new  contract  Harrison  with  Adams  Service 
was  ne^gotiated^  Joseph  V.  Connol-  qEORGE  MATTHEW  ADAMS,  h 
ly,  INS  and  KFS  president.  .*  ai,„  syndicate  hearing  hi=  na 


Tj  •  e.v  H  1  c  .  athletes  with  the  top  stars  of  the  month.  . . .  Inez  Robb,  KRs 

.  1920’s,  so-called  Golden  Era  of  sports,  star  reporter  who  works  on  rov^ 
GEORGE  MATTHEW  ADAMS,  head  making  his  nominations,  Graham  assignments,  is^  now  in  Los  Angeles  for 


Miss  Pa^ns  began  her  newspaper  announced  this  week  that  it  had 


of  the  syndicate  bearing  his  name,  had  the  benefit  of  the  opinions  of  AP  ®  three  weeks’  stay  where  she  is  in¬ 


career  in  Dixon,  Ill.,  as  a  cub  repor¬ 
ter.  Later,  after  a  spell  writing  moyie 


quired  the  syndicate  rights  to  the  col- 
umn,  “Dale  Harrison’s  New  York,” 


sports  writers  throughout  the  coun¬ 


scenarios,  she  wrote  a  daily  motion  the  Jan.  20  release.  Last  week 


terviewing  the  screen  stars  and  writ¬ 
ing  syndicated  stories  about  the  Holly¬ 
wood  moyie  colony. 


picture  co^mn  for  the  old  Chwago  Harrison  announced  he  would  syndi- 
Herald.  That  was  in  1913.  From  /v  »  d  t-,-  c  «  /in\ 


NBA  Executives  Meet 


neraia.  xnai  was  in  riiio.  rrom  himself  (E.  &  P.,  Jan.  6,  p.  40). 

Chicago,  Miss  Parsons  went  to  New  ^he  column  will  be  distributed  seven 


York  to  work  on  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph  and  later  she  was  taken  over 


days  a  week. 

Mr.  Adams  also  announced  his  syn 


KEY  EXECU’nVES  and  department  PLANS  BIG  CAMPAIGN 
heads  of  NEA  Service  and  Acme  An  extensive  advertising  campaign 
Newspictures  met  for  a  three-day  in  newspapers  and  magazines  is 
sales  and  editorial  conference  in  planned  to  support  the  sales  of  Ly» 


,  .1  ••  vw  1  ii  At_  AwxA,  oaovj  oi li va  Ilia  avii“  -  -  -  -  —  —  *  -  — — —  - 

by  the  New  York  American,  now  the  jjjgate  had  arranged  with  Don  Herold  Cleveland  last  week.  Staff  men  at-  disinfectant,  Lehn  &  Fink.  Inc., 
Journal- American.  -  >  i  i  »  .  ,  .  .  - ... 


famed  advertising  cartoonist  and  copy  from  every  part  of  the  country  announced.  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Ik-I 


r-ii  .  I  *11  •  -trkOP  J  AQAiicv*  ov»v«^&  VAaiiiK  vox  wjv/iiAai,  ciiiu  V-v/MV  -  - 

She  was  taken  ill  in  1925  and  was  ^^er,  to  do  a  thrice-weekly  humor-  3"*^  angles  of  the  comic,  feature  has  the  accoimt 


compelled  to  go  to  California  for  a  promotional  advertising  panel, 

rest.  When  she  recovered  she  decided  rr-u^ 


rest,  wnen  sne  recovereu  sne  aec.aea  ^he  panels,  which  will  be  distributed 
to  remain  in  the  West  and  became  nationally  to  but  one  newspaper  in 


.  .  —  —  ___  ___  -  nationally  to  out  one  newspaper  in 

m^on  picture  editor  for  INS  and  ^g^^h  ^hy,  Mr.  Adams  said,  will  deal 


Art 

Features 


with  all  types  of  classified  ads. 


SYNDICATE 


FEATURES  (Cont'd) 


KEKP  OX  TOP  OF  THE  NEWS 
WITH  BKESSLEK  C.\RTOOXS 
Write  or  Wire  Now  for  eaniple 
releiises.  No  Obligation. 

170!)  Times  Bide.,  New  York 


DAILY  CARTOON  MAT  SERVICE  and  local 
cartoons  retrularlr  at  one  low  cost.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territorial  rights.  Milians  Nrwspaiter 
Service,  73.1  West  177th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


PSYCHOLOflY.  Dr.  Crane's  “Case 
Daily,  illustrated.  ‘‘S-in-l"  feature.  coTeiw 
love  and  marriare  problems,  children.  P#' 
sonality  improvement,  business  psychwoP 
mental  h.vriene,  every  week,  plus  mail 
vice.  Hopkins  Syndiriite,  Inc.,  Chicago,  s* 
Syndicate,  Inc,,  New  York.  _ _ 


I 


RELIGIOUS.  Twelve  timely  weekly  1**®? 
for  church  paces.  Many  leading  newspaP^ 
have  used  service  during  last  fifteen  HJ" 
Church  pace  plans  for  revenue  free.  WJJ 
national  Rellciniis  News  Service,  1831 
don  Road,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio.  — 


SELECTIVE  e<liloriaI  features  now  running 
in  a  subst.'tntial  list  of  dailies  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  Low  rates!  Fast  service  I  Exclusive  Fea¬ 
tures.  Box  7.18,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


SOMETHING  DIFFERENT!  Little  known, 
f.ielual  non-political,  human  interest  stories 
of  Hitler,  Stalin.  Mussolini  and  Chamberlain. 
Four  lor  $10.00.  Briggs  ^rvlee,  H5  W. 
Cnnrnrd  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CABLE.  Backcround  of  cable  news  by 
thoritative  writers  from  all  corners 
World.  Send  for  samples.  World-WW» 
Servico,  Newton,  Mass. _ 


RELIGIOUS.  USE  THE  SELF-SUPPORTING 
CHURCH  PAGE.  Includes  attention-getting 
combination  of  features.  Write  for  samples 
and  rates.  Religions  News  Service,  300  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. _ 


Exclusive  Boston  Coverage 
NEWS  —  PHOTOS  —  FKATURIS 
Phone,  write  or  wire  atiout 
our  new  flat  weekly  rate. 

City  News  Bureau  ^ 

73!)  Boylston  St..  Boston _ Kenmore,* 

HOLLYWOOD  NEWS.  'CAVALCADE  . 
HOLLYWOOD."  by  "Bill"  Wells.,  a 
plant  on  Hollywochi  News.  Sample* 


RELIGIOUS.  The  thirty  million  members  of 
the  Sunday  Schools  are  not  the  only  eonsti- 
tnence  of  The  Ellis  I^esson.  The  general  pub¬ 
lic  likes  them.  Ellis  Service,  Swarthmore, 
Pa. 


Siam  on  noiiywooo  news.  Baine”-- 

Wells  Feature  Syndicate,  P.  0.  Box  •  ' 

Hollywood.  California. _ -j;- 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE — Alert  hjnd^ 
of  news  affecting  your  area.  Ai^i®  ‘^•,1 
ences  given.  Heath  News  Serrlrei  • 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OR  JANUARY  13.  1940 


ewspaper  Color  Copy 
or  Quality  Foods 

C-H-B  Quality  Foods  advertising 
nhich  will  feature  newspaper  color 
opy  will  be  released  throughout  the 
ar  West  in  one  of  the  organization’s 
atest  campaigns,  it  is  announced 
the  California  Conserving  Com- 
jany.  Copy  has  been  prepared  under 
unsfc  direction  of  Emil  Brisacher  and 
thisptk.  San  Francisco, 
n-  r  Half-pages  in  full  color  are  ready 
lor  release  in  the  Sunday  sections  of 
^  score  of  newspapers  of  four  different 
poups.  An  outdoor  tie-in  for  Spring 
»-ill  be  the  use  of  24-sheets  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada. 
Idaho  and  Arizona. 

Sharing  in  the  newspaper  presenta¬ 
tion  will  be  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Portland 
Journal  and  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  in  which  the  magazine 
section  “This  Week”  will  be  used;  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  Portland  Oregonian  and 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  comprising 
the  Big-Four  group;  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  Arizona  Republican,  San 
Diego  Union,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News- 
Tribune,  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press- 
Telegram,  composing  the  Associated 
Weekly  group  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  Fresno  (Cal.)  Bee,  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Cal.)  Bee,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  Seattle  Times  and  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman- Review  through 
the  Pacific  Parade  Group. 

“Just  a  Little  Better  .  .  .  But  What 
A  Difference!”  will  be  the  slogan  of 
the  campaign  to  sell  C-H-B  tomato 
jcatsup,  pickles  and  other  condiments 
r  Yon  and  foods.  Store  display  material  also 
Sfnm  has  been  prepared  to  aid  the  cam- 
tion  in  paign. 

vict*  ■ 

W^OO  MUSIC  SETS  SOLD 

*•’  More  than  93,000  complete  sets  of 
“the  world’s  greatest  music”  were  sold 
*  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  its  music 

“Wreciation  offer  which  closed  Christ- 
®  mas  week.  The  Times  was  one  of  the 
hist  papers  to  handle  the  Publishers’ 
eles  or  distributing  the  38- 

■  record  set  of  fine  symphonic  record- 
wn  with  the  response  indicating  that 
!  Houy-  joo.OOO  Southern  California 

lamilies  have  taken  advantage  of  it. 


marked  70th  YEAR 

La  Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argen¬ 
tina,  on  Jan.  4  celebrated  the  70th  an¬ 
niversary  of  its  founding  by  General 
^ortolome  Mitre,  the  first  constitu¬ 
tional  President  of  Argentina  after 
te-establishment  of  the  Republic  in 
1^3.  Following  a  ceremony  at  Gen- 
nel  Mitre’s  tomb  a  staff  dinner,  that 
'“isht,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Luis  Mitre, 
present  publisher  and  grandson  of  the 
ounder,  closed  the  celebration. 


Fortune 

COVERS  BUSINESS 

tKe  same  way  a  news¬ 
paper  covers  its  city 
"by  assignments  to 
iis  staff  of  63  editors, 
'Writers,  researchers 
and  assistants. 


"Humanized  Review" 
Of  '39  in  N,  Y.  Mirror 

The  New  York  Mirror,  on  its  “World 
Behind  the  Headlines”  page,  pub¬ 
lished  a  “humanized  annual  review” 
in  which  Colby  N.  Chester,  board 
chairman  of  General  Foods  Corpora¬ 
tion,  was  interviewed  by  Warren 
Kelly,  local  advertising  manager  of 
the  Mirror,  in  the  latter’s  Lexington 
Avenue  apartment,  surrounded  by 
Mr.  Kelly’s  “typical  American  family.” 

The  idea  for  the  review  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  General  Foods  by  Charles  B. 
McCabe,  the  Mirror’s  publisher.  Done 
in  question  and  answer  style,  the  re¬ 
view  presented  Mr.  Colby’s  answers 
to  questions  by  members  of  the  Kelly 
family  regarding  what  they  can  ex¬ 
pect  in  1940,  based  on  conditions  at 
the  end  of  1939.  The  feature  was 
illustrated  with  an  informal  photo  of 
Mr.  Colby  seated  on  a  davenport  with 
a  child  on  his  lap,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kelly  and  two  of  their  children  cross- 
examining  their  guest.  The  page  also 
carried  another  article  on  business 
prospects  in  1940. 

Mr.  Kelly  is  the  father  of  eight 

pV  U 


Stays  in  Burning 
Building  to  Get  Story 

Laurence  J.  Donahue,  reporter  for 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin,  last  week  endangered  his  own  life 
to  phone  his  city  desk  from  inside  a 
burning  school  building. 

Donahue  explained  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  he  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
the  fire,  an  elementary  school  housing 
540  pupils  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
14,  in  an  emergency  car  from  police 
headquarters.  Most  of  the  pupils  had 
been  led  out  when  Donahue  arrived. 
This  is  his  story: 

“Entering  the  building  with  fire¬ 
men  and  police  I  went  to  the  third 
floor  and  there  was  driven  back  after 
groping  and  losing  my  way  in  the 
smoke.  I  got  to  a  telephone  in  the 
office  of  the  principal  and  there  flashed 
the  city  desk,  briefly  describing  the 
seriousness  of  the  blaze  and  asking 
for  more  help  and  photographers. 

“Returning  to  the  second  floor  I 
took  part  in  the  search  through  fire 
and  smoke  filled  rooms  in  search  of 
youngsters  who  might  have  been  left 
behind.  There  were  none,  so  efficient 


a  job  had  the  school  teachers  done. 

“Again  making  my  way  to  the  office 
of  the  principal  where  the  only  tele¬ 
phone  was  available,  I  began  to  give 
the  first  description  of  the  story  to 
Jack  Forbes,  a  re-write  man.  While 
talking  in  the  office  I  could  see  the 
red  glow  of  fire  sweeping  through  the 
outer  corridor. 

“Suddenly  the  flames  swept  in 
through  the  doorway  of  the  office  and 
within  a  few  seconds  the  room  was 
filled  with  blinding  smoke.  There  was 
no  escape  to  any  stairway  and  the 
only  way  left  for  me  to  get  out  of  the 
building  was  through  a  window  to 
the  fire  escape. 

“Waiting  only  long  enough  to  tell 
/  Forbes  of  my  predicament  I  clambered 
through  the  window  and  made  a  safe 
exit.  By  this  time  the  entire  build¬ 
ing  was  doomed.” 

ENLARGES  QUARTERS 

Benton  &  Bowles-Chicago,  Inc.,  has 
acquired  the  entire  34th  floor  of  the 
Palmolive  Building,  Chicago.  During 
the  past  few  months  they  have  also 
added  H.  H.  Jaeger  in  an  executive 
capacity,  and  Estelle  Mendelsohn  to 
the  creative  staff. 


THE  BOY-ADVENTURE  STRIP  THAT  TOPS  ’EM  ALL! 


PRESENTING  THE  NEW  STRIP 
EVERY  ONE  IS  TALKING  ABOUT! 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF 


I 


FT 
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Produced  by  Special 
Arrangement  With 
the  Mark  Twain 
Estate 


FIRST  RELEASE  FEB.  12th 

School’s  out,  recess  is  on  and  HUCK  FINN  has  come 
to  life  in  a  brand  •  new  strip  crammed  each  day  with 
action,  adventure  and  the  inimitable  wit  of  America’s 
greatest  master,  Mark  Twain!  A  new  and  modern  pic¬ 
ture  story,  but  retaining  all  the  flavor  and  famous  Mark 
Twain  characters  exactly  as  they  were  created,  guided 
by  the  pen  of  that  great  portrayer  of  boys,  the  inimitable 
Dwig.  Laugh  and  live  with  these  new  daily  doings  of 
the  celebrated  HUCK  FINN,  TOM  SAWYER, 
BECKY  THATCHER,  SUE,  AUNT  POLLY,  INJUN 
JOE  and  all  the  others  .  .  .  the  most  famous  characters 
of  American  Boyhood  who  ever  “lived”! 

HUCK  FINN  is  ready  and  rarin’  to  go.  A  wire  at  our 
expense  will  bring  you  proofs,  information  and  terms. 
May  we  hold  your  territory  for  you? 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE,  PHILADELPHIA 


44— P  HOTOGRAPHY 
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Cameramen  Annoyed  by 
Indifference  to  Complaints 

By  JACK  PRICE 

JUST  why  some  manufacturers  of  ...  and  .  .  .  for  adjustment.  Once  it 
photographic  equipment  persist  in  came  back  from  the  synchronizer 
their  indifference  to  the  complaints  of  maker  working  worse  than  before, 
press  cameramen  is  something  of  a  When  the  camera  came  back  from  the 
puzzle  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  manufacturer  the  focusing  pinion  was 
sales  strategy,  which  after  a  lot  of  so  tight  pliers  were  necessary  to  turn 
deep  thinking,  plots  a  campaign  of  it  when  focusing, 
sales  appeal  to  the  press,  with  the  “Finally  they  got  the  staff  camera 
coolness  to  grumbles  which  ensue  working,  and  up  to  a  short  time  ago 
when  the  equipment  fails  to  function  it  was  fine.  Now  the  shutter  sounds 
according  to  specifications  after  it  has  like  a  tractor  starting.  The  new  camera 
been  bought  and  tried.  has  been  fitted  with  the  latest  thing 

There  is  no  question  here  of  the  in  speed  guns, 
sincerity  of  the  manufacturers  or  the  “When  I  ordered  the  gun  it  took 
gullibility  of  the  buyers.  The  former  three  weeks  before  the  manufacturer 
are  reputable  and  sincere  in  their  answered  my  inquiry  about  price, 
sales  representations,  and  the  latter  Boy!  The  camera  service  these  out- 
too  experienced  to  be  bilked.  The  fits  maintain  is  a  disgrace.” 
complications  usually  arise  when  a  Evidently  there  is  something  radi- 
test  divulges  a  fault  in  some  item  of  cally  wrong  with  manufacturing  meth- 
cquipment  and  a  complaint  to  that  ods  and  inspection  routine  that  re¬ 
effect  is  addressed  to  the  manufac-  leases  equipment  with  the  imperfec- 
turer,  who  in  many  instances  delays  t’ons  complained  of  in  the  quoted  let- 
acknowledgement  or  quibbles  about  ter.  There  also  seems  to  be  something 
the  imperfections  complained  of.  wrong  with  servicing  when  the  manu- 

From  Smaller  Papers  facturer  cannot  make  the  necessary 

Criticisms  of  this  nature  addressed  adjustments  properly  within  a  reason- 
to  this  department  come  mostly  from  ®  ®  time, 
members  of  the  staffs  of  the  smaller 

papers  throughout  the  country.  This  omging  oom  otiere 
is  understandable  when  it  is  con-  GOOD  headwork  in  covering  camera 
sidered  that  the  manufacturers  are  news  assignments  has  resulted  in 
not  represented  in  their  territories  many  notable  scoops  and  lifted  those 
and  that  delays  naturally  ensue  in  responsible  for  such  distinguished 
any  long-range  and  protracted  cor-  work  to  a  plane  of  recognition  in  the 
respondence.  In  such  circumstances,  sphere  of  photographic  reporting, 
with  his  equipment  out  of  commission  Sammy  (“Singing  Sam”)  Shere,  a 
altogether  or  operating  ineffectively,  veteran  on  the  INP  staff,  has  scored 
the  cameraman  finds  himself  in  dif-  a  number  of  such  bullseyes  during  his 
ficulty,  because,  in  most  instances,  he  career  and  only  recently  turned  in 
has  no  substitutes  or  reserves  upon  another  that  was  a  honey.  Most  of 
which  to  draw.  those  widely  published  pictures  of 

In  many  cases  where  cameras,  lenses,  the  scuttling  of  the  German  liner 
flash  synchronizers  and  other  items  “Columbus”  were  obtained  by  Sammy 
have  been  returned  for  adjustment  after  a  lyrical  assault  upon  the  dis- 
irritating  and  apparently  imnecessary  embarking  German  crew  at  Ellis  Is- 
delays  in  making  the  required  repairs  land.  He  was  one  of  INP  photog- 
have  resulted  and  thoroughly  disor-  raphers  assigned  to  cover  the  landing 
ganized  the  work  of  the  individual,  of  the  survivors,  and  one  of  three  se- 
Where  some  major  piece  of  equipment  lected  for  their  knowledge  of  German, 
is  involved  such  delays  have  been  In  view  of  his  success  it  is  now 
known  to  completely  disrupt  the  whole  strongly  suspected  that  Sammy  must 
routine  of  the  photographic  depart-  be  a  member  of  some  sangerbund, 
ment.  In  his  own  words  this  was  Sammy’s 

The  following  is  from  a  cameraman  operatic  approach: 
on  the  staff  of  an  Illinois  newspaper  “The  Germans  were  herded  off  the 
and  pointedly  tells  the  tale  of  annoy-  boat  in  single  file— some  570  of  them 
ance  to  which  many  other  photog-  — and  there  were  several  boatloads, 
raphers  throughout  the  country  are  The  guards  were  afraid  of  something 
subjected  by  the  laxity  of  the  manu-  or  other  and  kept  the  newspapermen 
facturers:  back. 

“I  note  that  you  have  made  your-  “I  had  been  told  by  the  assignment 
self  more  or  less  the  champion  of  the  editor  not  to  worry  about  taking  pic- 
lens  men,  better  working  equipment,  tures  but  to  get  all  the  film  and  photos 

etc.  From  this  I  imagine  you  leave  I  could  from  survivors.  We  were  hop- 

yourself  wide  open  for  cries  of  help.  -  - - 

That  is  to  be  t^  plea  of  this  letter.  ^ 

T-.  «.de.m.ro.  j  STEREO 

“When  we  obtained  our  new  equip-  TVY>m 

ment  it  was  an  occasion  for  cele-  p.ff  f  HPlvlr^lMT 
bration  when  everything  was  working 
perfectly.  All  equipment  was  pur¬ 
chased  new  but  one  thing  after  an-  at  reasonable  ptices 
•other  went  wrong  and  the  camera  was 

in  transit  or  at  the  factory  most  of  ^ 

the  time.  Deciding  that  it  would  be  We  offer  for  sale  several  hand- 

a  good  thing  to  have  a  spare  for  just  casting  boxes,  tail  cutters, 

those  instances  I  bought  another  .  .  ..  shavers,  finishing  and  cooling 

this  one  with  my  own  money.  machines,  and  other  stereotyp- 

“This  was  to  be  my  personal  outfit  i„g  equipment  taken  in  trade 
and  was  to  be  used  on  the  news  job 

only  when  something  went  haywire  ^ 

"with  the  regular  equipment.  Believe  either  as  is  or  altered  to  suit 

it  or  not  that  was  just  as  bad.  The  your  requirements.  Send  your 

shutter  was  out  of  commission  within  specifications  and  requirements 

a  week,  all  the  holders  leaked,  the  to  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 

focusing  rack  was  loose  and  rolled  Corporation,  501  Fifth  Avenue, 

hack  and  forth  with  a  tilt,  and  the  M  V  V 

synchronization  was  impossible.  Back 
and  forth  it  went  several  times  to - - 


ing  that  some  bright  lad  with  a  camera 
had  taken  some  shots  of  the  burning 
ship.  Newspapers  had  learned  of  the 
scuttling  too  late  to  get  photos  before 
the  liner  went  down. 

“The  guards  kept  herding  us  back 
as  the  survivers  trotted  by.  I  saw 
that  I  would  have  to  pull  something 
so  I  went  into  a  singsong,  repeating 
over  and  over  in  German:  ‘Haben  sie 
bilder  oder  fime  zu  verkaufen  von 
Columbus?  Ich  kann  die  hochsten 
preise  bezahlen.’  (Have  you  any  pic¬ 
tures  or  film  for  sale  of  the  Columbus? 

I  can  pay  you  the  highest  prices.) 

“Nothing  happened  for  several  min¬ 
utes  outside  of  the  grins  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  gave  me  as  they  filed  by.  I 
guess  my  singsong  and  American  ac¬ 
cent  gave  them  a  kick.  Then  the 
ship’s  photographer  (I  found  out  later 
who  he  was)  came  up.  ‘Ich  gebe  ihnen 
diese’  (I  hand  you  this)  he  said,  toss¬ 
ing  me  his  Leica.  The  camera  was 
full  of  the  pictures  we  wanted. 

“A  few  seconds  later  Arthur  Basse, 
in  charge  of  the  photographers,  radio- 
phoned  Mr.  Sileo  from  the  tugboat  that 
the  Leica  was  on  the  way  in  to  the 
East  45th  St.  office.  The  first  sur¬ 
vivors  had  landed  at  5.15  P.M.  At 
6.10  P.M.  the  camera  and  its  load  of 
miniature  film  was  in  the  darkroom. 

“Extreme  care  was  taken  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  small  negatives.  Nevertheless 
the  New  York  Mirror  got  enlargements 
of  the  four  best  shots  by  7.10  P.M. 
Shortly  before  7.30  P.M.  the  Sound- 
photo  was  going  full  blast,  and  many 
afternoon  clients  in  the  West  were  able 
to  spread  the  Columbus  photos  in  their 
last  editions.” 

Deuell  Memorial 

THE  memory  of  the  late  Harvey 

Deuell,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  News,  will  be  perpetuated  in  a 
bronze  statuette  to  be  presented  to 
the  winner  of  the  spot  news  class  in 
the  forthcoming  Press  Photographers’ 
Association  exhibit  at  the  Empire 
State  Bldg.,  New  York. 

The  trophy,  which  is  18  inches  high 
was  designed  by  Mme.  Suzanne  Sil- 
vercruys,  famous  sculptor,  lecturer 
and  playwright.  On  the  statue  is  the 
figure  of  a  woman  standing  on  a  base 
fashioned  in  the  manner  of  a  face-up 
camera.  Her  feet  are  on  the  lens, 
which  is  opaque  glass  with  a  light 
bulb  beneath,  throwing  a  gleam  on 
her  down-tilted  face. 

The  arms  of  the  figure,  raised  above 
the  head,  hold  behind  the  back  a  re¬ 
production  of  a  press  photographer’s 
flash  bulb  reflector.  A  fascinating  color 
effect  is  achieved  by  a  jet  black  c.im- 
position  base  and  a  patina  on  the 
bi  onze  portion. 

The  trophy  is  to  be  called  the  Har¬ 
vey  Deuell  Award,  honoring  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  managing  editor  who  was 
a  camera  enthusiast  himself  and  sup- 


CLIN  Y  S  T  E 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 

Chicago:  211  West  Wacker  Drive 
New  York:  220  East  42nd  Street 
Son  Francisco:  1st  Nol  l  Bank  Bldg. 


The  Harvey  Deuell  Award  and  its  desig 


porter  of  the  New  York  State  legist 
tion  which  makes  it  an  offense  t 
persons  involved  in  new.swor'ry 
stories  to  vent  their  wrath  by  smaih- 
ing  a  photographer’s  camera  or  threat¬ 
ening  him  in  any  way. 

The  trophy  will  be  awarded  ar..- 
ally  to  the  photographer  who  produce 
the  best  spot  news  picture.  A  win:,- 
who  successfully  clicks  three  iLt.-i 
will  have  permanent  possession  of 
statuette,  and  another  will  be  put 
to  continue  the  competition. 

The  Association’s  exhibit  will  ope: 
Feb.  5  and  continue  until  Feb.  Hi 
It  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

JOIN  BRITISH  U.P. 

F.  H.  Fisher,  London  manager  : 
the  British  United  F*ress,  Ltd.,  cabiei 
announcement  this  week  that  b 
agency  had  extended  its  service 
the  Manchester  Guardian  and  ib 
Manchester  Et'ening  News.  Sigrb 
these  two  papers  follows  closely  6 
introduction  of  B.U.P.  service  intotb 
columns  of  the  London  Times,  and  b 
addition  by  the  British  Broadcast!' 
Corporation.  The  British  United  Pre 
now  serves  all  the  daily  and  Sunda; 
newspapers  in  London,  totaling  21. 


Since  1925 

.  .  .  The  Personnel  Bureau  hn 
served  hundreds  upon  hundredi 
of  emplojrers  by  putting  themii 
touch  with  capable  employei- 
men  recommended  because  thej 
are  especially  qualified  for  tb« 
job. 

Whether  it  be  an  editor,  nuB* 
aging  editor,  copy  reader,  « 
reporter,  he  can  be  obtaintd 
through  The  Personnel  Burcatt 

Registrants  are  trained  and  «*• 
perienced  in  newspaper,  pr*** 
association,  magazine,  publicn! 
and  allied  fields. 


fVrite  or  wire— 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

James  C  Kiper,  Director 

3S  I.  Wackar  Driva,  Chlcaqa.  *■ 

A  n«tloB-wide  aon-proBt  Mrvt**  •■T 
ported  by  Sigma  DelU  (»i.  ProfNe** 
al  Joamaliatie  rratemlty. 
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England  and  France  declared 


Urry  Rue 


OR  JANUARY  13.  1940 

Ijitv  Rue,  who  rejoined  the  Chi-  _ _  „ 

Ljo  Tribune  foreign  news  staff  shortly  JOHN  D.  MERRILL,  75,  Boston  Glo^ 
Ite  England  and  France  declared  employe  for  50  years,  the  last  20 
I  war  on  Germany  political  editor,  died  in  a  Cam- 

- -  —  - - last  fall  has  bridge,  Mass.,  hospital  Jan.  9  after  a 

been  appointed  brief  illness.  He  was  dean  of  the 
V  head  of  the  Paris  State  House  correspondents  and  edi- 
«  bureau  of  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin, 

#  Tribune  He  ^bne  had  served  on  the 

Tjfc  ^  succeeds  Ed-  Cambridge  City  Council,  one  year  as 
M  Tn  n  n  H  Tavinr  president.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 

Tribune  Paris  College  in  1889,  and  entered 

KPt  correspondent  Harvard  Law  School,  resigning  to  join 

/  for  the  past  10  Globe  staff. 

vears  who  has  Parker  W.  Jarvis,  46,  author  of  a 
resiened  Tavlor  column  of  homespun  wit  which  ap- 
K— has  not  an  peared  weekly  in  the  Columbus  (O.) 

Urrv  Rue  nounced  his  ful  other  Ohio  newspapers 

ufTY  RUB  ^  ^  ^  several  years  ago,  died  Jan.  4  at  his 

A  veteran  American  foreign  news-  5°TrLt'comrrclt™:^ 
and  author.  Mr^  Rue  tSo  lerS^bLTcr^^ 

ent  to  Paris  after  covering  the  early  ^  Knisely,  72,  formerly  of 

jages  of  the  war  and  conditions  m  World-Herald  and  previ- 

Wgium  an  o  an  ^  ously  a  newspaper  advertising  execu- 

With  Tribune  '19-30  tjve  with  papers  in  Minneapolis  and 

It  was  while  Rue  was  engaged  in  Columbus,  died  of  a  heart  attack  in 
eporting  activities  in  Europe  and  Evanston,  Ill.,  Jan.  8.  He  began  news- 
Liia  for  the  Tribune  from  1939  to  paper  work  in  Lima,  O.  He  is  sur- 
930  that  he  became  one  of  the  first  vived  by  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 
'«ign  correspondents  to  cover  as-  Charles  Ross  Morrison,  67,  news 
ignments  by  airplane.  He  flew  10,000  editor  and  managing  editor  of  the 
r.iles  to  get  stories  he  wrote  about  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal  for  19  years 
orthern  Africa  and  the  Near  East,  prior  to  1929,  died  at  his  home  there 
)ne  of  his  flights  was  to  Kabul,  Af-  Jan.  6. 

L'idtiistan.  to  cover  the  revolt  against  William  A.  Endres,  47,  of  the  New 
ling  Aman  Oullah  in  1929.  As  a  re-  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  und  Herold 
u’.tof  his  daring  and  resourcefulness,  staff,  died  in  his  New  York  City  home 
Fjc  obtained  many  spectacular  scoops  Jan.  9  following  a  long  illness.  He 
i  d  was  among  the  first  newspaper-  joined  the  Staats-Zeitung  in  1924  and 
r  en  to  send  accounts  of  the  famine  had  been  chief  copy  editor  for  six 
>hich  spread  over  the  Volga  basin  of  years.  His  wife  and  his  mother  sur- 
8'jsid  in  1921.  vive. 

Bom  in  Fesston,  Minn.,  on  March  Lew  A.  Holliday,  49,  dean  of 
5  1893,  Rue  entered  newspaper  work  Northern  Michigan  sports  writers  and 
s  Duluth  after  attending  the  Uni-  managing  editor  of  the  Traverse  City 
crsity  of  North  Dakota.  He  later  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle,  died  there 
tent  to  Ribbing  and  Minneapolis,  Dec.  30  following  a  short  illness.  Mr. 
linn.,  as  a  newspaper  reporter.  In  Holliday  started  as  a  copy  reader  on 
S16,  he  went  to  Mexico  with  the  the  Record-Eagle  23  years  ago  and 
iichigan  National  Guard  as  a  cor-  was  made  managing  editor  five  years 
«pondent  and  when  the  World  War  later.  Most  of  his  writing  was  de- 
■oke  out,  he  enlisted  in  Detroit  in  the  voted  to  sports  topics  and  he  was  a 
iviation  corps.  After  the  war,  he  recognized  authority  in  Northern 


lent  to  Paris  after  covering  the  early 
uages  of  the  war  and  conditions  in 
Mgium  and  Holland. 

I  With  Tribune  •19-*30 


iviation  corps.  After  the  war,  he  recognized  authority  m  Northern 
the  Atlantic  as  an  oiler  on  a  Michigan  on  this  tyiie  of  story, 
eiuship  and  while  in  Paris  became  Fernand  J.  J.  Merckx,  52,  New  York 
member  of  the  Tribune  foreign  news  correspondent  for  Belgian  newspapers 
!i5.  and  writer  of  sociological  articles,  died 

Mr.  Rue  returned  to  America  in  Jan.  8  in  the  French  Hospital,  New 
>30  and  was  associated  with  the  late  York,  following  a  five-month  illness, 
'syd  Gibbons  in  radio  work  for  a  P-  B.  Haber,  84,  for  many  years  pub- 
He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Hsher  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Daily 
York  News  before  returning  to  Commonwealth  until  October,  1926, 
8i."fipe  last  September.  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  Report- 

■  er  Printing  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in 

•OES  JOE  LOUIS  Fond  du  Lac,  Jan.  2.  He  had  been  ill 

Ai  nr  J  .  .•  r  1.  for  several  weeks. 

W  /IT  l’  editor  of  the  Israel  R.  Tiplitz,  41,  assistant  city 


.  last  September.  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  Report- 

^  ■  er  Printing  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in 

se  tbo  iIJES  JOE  LOUIS  2-  He  had  been  ill 

tbc  AI  or  J  ,  1.  r  1  for  several  weeks. 

w  /^T  s^rts  editor  of  the  Israel  R.  Tiplitz,  41,  assistant  city 
Standard  -  Exaininer,  editor,  Philadelphia  Jewish  World,  died 
^  $103,321.83  suit  against  Joe  5  jjg  been  associated  with 

r  mu-  ''®3vyweight  champion  of  the  the  paper  for  20  years. 

>  '  ‘  d  and  co-managers  Julian  Black  n 

der,  «  “d  John  Roxborough,  in  the  district  HEALTH  LIVELY  TOPIC 

ibtaintd  Salt  Lake  City.  The  action  „  uu  •  r  i  *  •  t  j 

«  ,  .■'‘s  cancellation  of  a  proposed  ex-  .  topic  of  reader 


d:tion  tour  of  the  U.  S.,  Central  and  interest,  judging  from  the  nuinber  of 


America  in  which  Louis  was  to  ‘otters  received  during  1939  by  Dr. 
appeared.  Warden,  the  com-  Tribune 

alleges  was  emnloved  as  man-  n^alth  editor  who  conducts  a  daily 

p*S;.rrrSthe”  ur.  "«<>» 

,  department  received  83,066  letters, 

______  commenting  on  published  articles, 

’  r  nOLlC  marking  an  increase  of  3.222  letters 

Chicago  chapter  of  the  Base-  over  1939,  the  previous  high  year.  A 
Writers’  Association  held  its  sec-  total  of  382.496  letters  has  been  re- 
N  annual  “diamond  dinner”  in  Chi-  ceived  by  the  department  since  Dr. 
P  Jan.  9.  Entertainment  featured  Cutter  became  editor  in  1934. 


ICAGO  FROUC 


Anderson,  S.  C.,  Papers 
Break  Up  KKK  Mobs 

Law  enforcement  officers  last  week 
broke  up  the  bands  of  night  riders, 
that  have  been  terrorizing  whites  and 
blacks  in  different  sections  of  South 
Carolina  while  wearing  the  insigna 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Wilton  E.  Hall,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Daily  Mail. 

Hall’s  papers  took  a  vigorous  stand 
against  the  outrages,  and  in  front  page 
editorials  denounced  the  mobs  and 
lambasted  local  police  for  failure  to 
take  a  hand. 

Two  cars  of  hooded  men  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  Anderson  Christmas  par¬ 
ade  without  police  taking  action.  On 
Dec.  27  eleven  cars  containing  50  men 
drove  into  Anderson  and  spread  terror 
for  an  hour.  A  white  mechanic  was 
kidnapped  and  flogged  and  his  wife 
mistreated. 

Immediately  after  this  outrage  Mr. 
Hall  called  upon  the  city  to  probe  its 
police  department,  interviewed  eye¬ 
witnesses  who  saw  a  police  car  stand¬ 
ing  near  the  victims  home  all  the  time 
the  victim  of  the  masked  men  was 
being  abducted,  and  in  front  page  edi¬ 
torials  demanded  that  the  state  and 
city  wipe  up  the  mobsters.  Mr.  Hall 
contacted  the  governor  and  the  chief 
of  state  police  and  enlisted  their  sup¬ 
port  and  co-operation.  Governor 
Maybank  offered  a  $250  reward  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  ma¬ 
rauders;  he  later  raised  this  to  $500 
upon  the  publisher’s  request. 

Mayor  Cullen  Sullivan  called  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  of  city  council,  heard  wit¬ 
nesses  bear  out  the  newspapers’ 
charges,  and  after  the  evidence  was  in 
two  police  captains,  two  city  detectives 
and  two  patrolmen  were  publicly  cen¬ 
sured. 

Mr.  Hall  is  urging  enactment  of  law 
in  South  Carolina  making  it  a  felony 
to  operate  automobile  without  license 
plate  properly  displayed;  to  threaten 
or  intimidate  anyone  while  masked; 
punishable  by  one  to  ten  years. 

The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald  in  an 
editorial  has  nominated  Publisher 
Hall  and  his  newspapers  for  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  prize. 

■ 

NEWSPRINT  ROLL  QUIZ 

A  questionnaire  on  “Roll  Newsprint 
Consumption.”  dated  Jan.  5,  was  sent 
to  every  daily  newspaper  in  the  U.  S. 
irrespective  of  association  member¬ 
ship,  according  to  an  ANPA  bulletin 
Jan.  10.  Complete  returns  will  give 
the  publishing  business  a  picture  of 
newsprint  consumption  for  1939  and 
an  estimate  for  1940.  Dailies  were  re¬ 
quested  to  list  the  names  of  the  mills 
purchased  from  and  their  locations; 
actual  1939  consumption  and  esti¬ 
mated  1940  consumption;  stocks  on 
hand  and  in  transit  Dec.  31,  1939,  and 
whether  shipments  are  received  via 
all-rail,  all-water,  all-truck,  or  any 
combination  service. 


PPt  Warren  Brown,  Chicago  Her- 
P'nmcrican,  and  his  “Amazing 
f '’Jpe  of  Human  Seals”  in  a  skit  en- 


INTER-RACIAL  DINNER 


tied  <■?’  Seals”  in  a  skit  en-  A  dinner  given  under  the  auspices 

Consternation,  Please.”  Val  of  Nathan  H.  Seidman,  president  of 
^^an,  WBBM  baseball  announcer;  the  Inter-Racial  Press  of  America,  and 
Wat/i  Herald-American;  the  Foreign  Language  Publishers  and 

ohn  u  Ghtcago  Daily  News;  Editors  of  New  York  City,  was  held 

^^*oago  Times;  and  Jan.  12  at  the  Yale  Club,  New  York, 
anic'  .  Chicago  Tribune,  also  Herbert  Hoover,  former  President  of 

tpated.  the  United  States,  was  guest  of  honor. 


$500  FOR  A  NAME 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Herald-Amer¬ 
ican  is  offering  $500  in  cash  to  the 
reader  who  suggests  the  best  name 
(and  reason  for  selecting  it)  as  a  per¬ 
manent  title  for  the  new  metropolitan 
magazine  section  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  The  new  section  made  its  first 
appearance  Jan.  7.  The  contest  closes 
Jan.  31. 

■ 

TO  HONOR  F.  E.  G7WNETT 

Frank  E.  Gannett  will  be  honored 
at  a  testimonial  dinner,  Jan.  16  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sponsored  by  a  citi¬ 
zens’  committee,  at  which  Mr.  Gannett 
is  expected  to  make  an  announcement 
of  national  political  importance. 


Sponsor  "Dissenting" 
Jackson  Day  Dinner 

Macon,  Ga.,  Jan.  9 — An  Augusta 
editor  and  a  Macon  publisher  pre¬ 
sided  jointly  at  a  “dissenting”  Jack- 
son  day  dinner  here  Monday  night 
while  another  Georgia  newspaper  top 
executive  sat  at  the  head  table  of  a 
similar  meeting  for  “regulars”  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

The  gathering  of  Democrats  in  the 
capital  city  was  arranged  by  Pub¬ 
lisher  Clark  Howell  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  at  $25  a  plate.  Bkiitor  Millwee 
Owens  of  the  Augusta  Herald  and 
Publisher  W.  T.  Anderson  of  the 
Macon  Telegraph  had  been  invited, 
but  they  did  not  accept.  Instead,  they 
acted  as  joint  chairmen  for  the  local 
event  and  those  attending  paid  $1  a 
plate  for  a  Georgia  products  dinner 
eaten  in  an  atmosphere  heavy  with 
criticism  of  the  state  and  national 
New  Deal  administrations. 

Anderson  invited  Owens  to  join  him 
in  a  dinner  ‘Svorthy  of  the  name”  of 
Andrew  Jackson  in  Macon. 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  may  do,” 
Anderson  wrote,  “but  as  for  myself, 

I  am  going  to  save  what  I  can  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  remain  true  to 
the  principles  of  organization,  come 
what  will.  I  shall  do  this,  if  I  am 
the  only  man  in  Georgia  or  the  world 
to  essay  the  task.  I  invite  you  and 
others  who  feel  this  way  about  it 
to  stay  away  from  dinners  that  only 
insult  the  memory  of  Jackson  and 
Democracy.” 

Owens  came  to  Macon  late  Monday 
afternoon  from  Augusta  and  then  he 
and  Anderson  donned  overalls  and 
rode  to  the  scene  of  the  protest  din¬ 
ner  in  a  buggy  drawn  by  a  mule.  The 
two  Georgia  newspaper  leaders  donned 
the  humble  attire  to  signify,  they  said, 
their  advocacy  of  a  return  to  “bed¬ 
rock”  Democratic  party  principles. 
They  used  the  mule,  close  relative  of 
the  traditional  symbol  of  the  party,, 
to  add  color.  A  Telegraph  staff  pic¬ 
ture  brought  this  suggestion  of  a  cap¬ 
tion  from  Anderson;  “Just  three  pro¬ 
testing  Democrats — us  and  a  jackass.”' 
■ 

Heister  Is  Chi.  News 
Retail  Ad  Manager 

Chicago,  Jan.  8 — Appointment  of 
Edwin  T.  Heister,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-American  advertising- 
staff,  as  Chicago 
Daily  News  re¬ 
tail  advertising 
manager  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Herbert 
Chadwick,  re¬ 
signed,  was  an¬ 
nounced  today 
by  George  Hart¬ 
ford,  Daily  News 
advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

Mr.  Chadwick 
announced  that 
he  will  open  his  g,  j,  Heister 
own  advertising 

agency  in  Chicago  next  month. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Heister  has 
been  with  the  Chicago  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  for  16  years,  starting  as  a  local 
display  advertising  solicitor  on  the  old 
Chicago  Evening  American.  He  later 
handled  State  Street  department  store 
accounts  and  was  appointed  local  ad- 
;  vertising  manager  of  the  American. 
He  served  in  that  capacity  for  seven 
years,  including  a  period  as  manager 
,  of  department  store  advertising  when 
the  American  and  Chicago  Herald  & 
[  Examiner  were  sold  in  combination. 
I  Mr.  Heister  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  During  his 
association  with  the  American  he  at¬ 
tained  a  wide  acquaintance  among 
State  Street  store  advertisers. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLIS 


N.Y.  Times  Has  Unique  Ads 
In  ‘Business  Opportunities’ 


N.  Y.  Court  Rules 
On  Statements 
By  Prosecutors 


office,  the  Rackets  Bureau  thereof,  tj 


By  C.  M.  CARROLL.  New  York  Times 


(This  is  the  fifth  and  last  of  a  series  of  articles  written  by  members  of  the 
Associatio'n  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.) 


OVER  a  period  of  time,  there  have 

been  so  many  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Business  Opportunities 
Columns  of  the  New  York  Times,  that 
it  may  be  worthwhile  to  give  the 
readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher  a  few 
of  the  highlights  as  to  how  this  adver¬ 
tising  is  handled. 

This  classification  in  the  Times  has 
no  counterpart  in  any  other  news¬ 
paper.  There  are,  of  course,  other 
columns  with  similar  names,  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  type  and 
the  variety  of  offerings  to  be  found. 
Most  of  the  Times  volume  appears  in 
its  Sunday  issues,  when  the  average 
space  occupied  is  a  full  page.  Here 
you  will  find  just  about  every  t3T)e  of 
business  proposition  conceivable,  ad¬ 
vertised  by  large  and  small  business 
firms,  and  by  private  individuals. 

Many  Sub-Classifications 

The  following  list  of  sub-classifica¬ 
tion  shows  the  wide  variety  of  offer¬ 
ings  contained  in  these  columns: 
Beauty  and  Barber  Shops;  Business 
Connections;  Business  Service;  Capital 
to  Invest;  Capital  Wanted;  Distributors 
Wanted;  Financing  and  Business 
Loans;  Garages  and  Gasoline  Stations; 
Hotels  and  Rooming  Houses;  Patents; 
Plants  and  Factories;  Printing  Plants 
and  Machinery;  Restaurants,  Bars  and 
GrUls;  Stores,  Departments  and  Con¬ 
cessions  and  Stores,  Departments  and 
Concessions  Wanted. 

During  the  past  20  years,  this  classi¬ 
fication  has  been  built  up  as  an  estab¬ 
lished  meeting  place  for  business  men, 
no  matter  what  their  problems.  The 
various  propositions  advertised  in  a 
single  issue  range  from  a  few  hundred 
dollars  up  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
this  classification  is  the  confidence 
both  readers  and  advertisers  have  in 
it.  Advertisers  receive  replies  from 
all  over  the  country  and  frequently 
from  foreign  lands.  Many  readers  ne¬ 
gotiate  entirely  by  mail  and  even,  in 
some  cases,  conclude  their  business 
without  ever  meeting  the  other  person. 
Their  sole  means  of  introduction  has 
been  through  the  New  York  Times — 
their  common  bond,  the  confidence 
each  has  in  the  newspaper  as  a  reader 
or  an  advertiser. 


Strict  Regulations 

This  reputation  of  the  Times  Busi¬ 
ness  Opportunities  columns  is  not  a 
matter  of  chance,  but  has  been  built 
up  by  long,  painstaking  effort.  Strict 
regulations  have  been  established  and 
are  faithfully  maintained.  As  new 
situations  have  arisen,  additional  rules 
have  been  adopted.  Many  times  there 
are  no  regulations  to  cover  a  specific 
case  and  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
judgment  and  experience  as  to 
whether  or  not  an  advertisement  will 
be  accepted.  Thousands  of  lines  of 
advertising  are  refused  because  they 
do  not  measure  up  to  these  high 
standards. 


fering  a  position  with  an  indeterminate  inter¬ 
est  in  the  business,  i.e.,  clerical,  stenographic, 
bookkeeping,  shipping  clerk,  or  any  position 
wherein  the  employe  would  have  no  control 
over  his  investment  or  any  voice  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

2.  -Advertisements  seeking  capital  for  un¬ 

patented  inventions  or  those  for  which  a  patent 
application  has  not  been  made.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  ideas,  formulas,  discoveries, 
etc.,  where  the  discoverer  may  lose  his  idea 
by  revealing  it,  or  the  prospective  investor  may 
lose  his  money  in  the  event  the  idea  is  a  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious  plagiarism  or  infringe¬ 
ment. 

3.  Advertisements  seeking  personal  loans. 

4.  Advertisements  offering  personal  loans, 

loans  on  automobiles,  or  loans  to  heirs.  (Ad¬ 

vertisements  offering  personal  loans  are  accept¬ 
able  in  the  Public  Notices  and  Display  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  the  Times,  and  advertisements 
offering  automobiles  loans  are  acceptable  in 
Automobile  Exchange.) 

5.  Advertisements  for  Distributors  Wanted 
offering  merchandise  not  in  production  or  not 
yet  available. 

6.  -Advertisements  for  Distributors  Wanted 
where  an  advance  deposit  is  required,  to  be  re¬ 
paid  by  special  discount  in  merchandise  sold; 
or  where  an  investment  is  required  for  “ex¬ 
clusive  territorial  franchise  rights"  in  addition 
to  investment  for  merchandise- 

7-  Distributors  Wanted  advertisements  of¬ 
fering  merchandise  of  doubtful  value. 

8.  Advertisements  for  coin-operated  ma¬ 
chines  that  have  gambling  possibilities.  -Adver¬ 
tisements  for  coin-operated  vendinp  machines 
are  acceptable  if  the  type  of  merchandise  is 
named  in  the  advertising. 

9.  Advertisements  offering  mailing  service 
where  circulars  of  various  companies  are  placed 
in  a  single  envelope  (usually  referred  to  as 
“bulk  mailing"). 

10.  Advertisements  offering  to  manage  stock 
market  trading  accounts. 

11.  Advertisements  offering  race  horse  prop¬ 
ositions. 

13.  Advertisements  offering  mining  and  oil 
propositions. 

13.  Advertisements  containing  specific  fig¬ 
ures  or  percentages  of  profits,  whether  of  proved 
record  or  future  possibility.  The  words  “Safe" 
or  “Guaranteed"  are  not  iwrmitted  when  used 
in  reference  to  profits  on  an  investment. 

14.  Advertisements  containing  specific  fig¬ 
ures,  or  percentages,  of  savings  effected  by 
the  use  of  a  product. 

15.  Advertisements  which  arc  a  general 
offer  of  securities,  or  those  inserted  for  the 
imrpose  of  obtaining  an  unlimited  number  of 
investors.  -Advertisements  for  “Capital 
Wanted"  must  specify  the  number  of  investors 
desired. 

16.  Help  Wanted  a<lvertisements  are  not 
acceptable  under  the  Business  OpiKtrtunities 
classification  unless  an  interest  in  the  business 
or  a  share  of  the  profits  is  offered.  Specific 
reference  to  those  facts  must  be  m.ade  in  the 
text. 


"No  investigertor  Justified 
in  Releasing  Anticipated 
Evidence  of  Wrongdoing" 


alleged  fur  racket  and  into  the 
penditure  of  the  $50,000  fund,” 
court  ruled,  “but  when  the  innuenj. 
broadly  intimated  that  such  $50, OS 
had  disappeared  and  that  the  defend, 
ant  was  going  to  examine  plaintiff 
bank  account  in  connection  with  su:; 
disappearance,  the  matters  set  forth ; 
the  defense  do  not  constitute  iustii.j 
cation.” 


“No  prosecuting  officer  or  investiga¬ 
tor  is  justified,  in  anticipation  of  find¬ 
ing  evidence  of  wrongdoing,  in  mak- 
in  a  public  statement  to  the  press 
which  injures  the  reputation  of  any 
person.” 

Justice  Francis  G.  Hooley,  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  Supreme  Court,  so  ruled  Jan.  6 
in  striking  out  four  of  the  ten  de¬ 
fenses  entered  by  William  B.  Her- 
lands.  Commissioner  of  Investigations 
in  the  $100,000  libel  suit  brought 
against  him  by  Ralph  K.  Jacobs,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  district  attorney  in 
Brooklyn  and  former  head  of  the 
Rackets  Bureau  of  the  District  At¬ 
torney’s  office.  The  defense  was 
given  ten  days  in  which  to  file  an 
amended  answer. 


LOUIS  A.  SPRINGER 

Louis  A.  Springer,  79,  a  member 
the  New  York  Sun  editorial  staff  she 
1903,  who  specialized  in  editorials  s 
the  Far  East,  Balkans  and  the  Midih 
West,  died  Jan.  6  in  Brookline,  Mas 
A  graduate  of  the  United  States  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  West  Point,  defectiv;| 
sight  prevented  his  entering  the  arm 
Following  graduate  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  and  the  Universir 
of  Freiburg,  Germany,  he  joined  t-. 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle.  Later  he  joir.c; 
the  New  York  World  and  soon  ahe: 
joined  the  Associated  Press  and  fe 
United  Press.  He  covered  the  Colm 
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ADVERTISING  OF  THE  FOI-I-OWING 
DESCRIPTION  IS  NOT  ACCEPTED 
WITH  BOX  NU.MBERS:  THE  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS  OF  THE  ADVER¬ 
TISER  MUST  APPEAR: 


"Absolute  Privilege"  Denied 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  an  Assistant  District 
Attorney  from  Jan.  1,  1930,  until  Jan. 
31,  1938,  when  he  resigned.  As  head 
of  the  Rackets  Bureau  he  received  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  for  his  office 
for  the  years  1936  and  1937.  He 
charges  that  on  Oct.  3,  1938,  Mr.  Her- 
lands  called  newspaper  reporters  to 
his  office  at  2  Lafayette  Street,  Man¬ 
hattan,  told  them  that  he  was  investi¬ 
gating  the  disappearance  of  the  $50,000 
Rackets  Bureau  appropriation  and  that 
he  was  investigating  Mr.  Jacob’s  bank 
account,  among  others,  in  connection 
with  the  inquiry. 

“The  summoning  of  reporters  and 
the  giving  out  of  a  statement  to  them 
containing  the  alleged  libel  was  some¬ 
thing  entirely  outside  of  the  acts  of 
the  defendant  in  making  the  investiga¬ 
tion,”  Justice  Hooley  wrote,  in  striking 
out  the  first  defense  of  “aboslute  priv¬ 
ilege.” 

Mr.  Herlands  pleaded  that  he  “was 
under  a  legal  and  moral  duty”  to  give 
out  the  statement  to  “prevent  the 
spread  of  unfounded  rumor,”  but 
Justice  Hooley  held  that  “the  stop¬ 
ping  of  idle  rumor  should  not  be  an 
excuse  to  injure  the  reputation  of  an¬ 
other  and  thus  start  piore  idle  rumor.” 

“With  due  regard  for  the  right  of 
the  public  to  be  informed  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  its  officials,”  Justice  Hooley 
said,  “the  time  for  such  information 
to  be  given  is  after  evidence  of  wrong¬ 
doing  has  been  obtained.  The  rights 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  the  public  are  to  be  considered.” 

“Of  course  it  was  proper  for  the 
defendant  to  have  published  the  fact 
that  he  was  going  to  make  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  District  Attorney’s 


the  United  Press  and  in  1894  wenttti 
Europe  for  the  U.P.  Returning  to  t 
States  in  1900  he  joined  the  Kam 
City  Journal.  His  clubs  included  thf 
Silurians,  Sun  Club  and  the  Assod 
tion  of  Graduates  of  the  United  Ste.s 
Military  Academy.  His  wife  survive 


BUYS  TEXAS  PAPERS 

The  assets  of  the  former  News- 
Herald  Publishing  Company  of  K 
Rio,  Texas,  which  has  published  ths 
Del  Rio  Evening  News  and  Val  Ven 
County  Herald,  a  weekly,  have  bee 
purchased  by  Louis  F.  Leurig  and 
sociates.  Mr.  Leurig.  who  formeD 
was  advertising  manager  of  the  Pe« 
(Ill.)  Times  and  before  that  worke 
on  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Jouw 
and  the  Jacksonville  (Ill.)  Jourri  J 
Courier,  is  publisher  and  genenl 
manager  of  the  News  and  Heral: 
Harper  Sparks  is  news  editor,  J 
Riley  Dunman  composing  room  fm; 
man  and  Charles  T.  Pingenot  loci 
advertising  manager. 
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EDITORS  SWAP  TALES 

Paul  Schoenstein,  city  editor,  .'esf- 
York  Journal  and  American,  and  Ci-r 
vin  Price,  editor  of  the  Pocahost^s] 
Times  of  Marlinton,  W.  Va.,  were  ii 
terviewed  Jan.  9  by  Gabriel  Hea7E* 
and  swapped  experiences  on  the 
The  People”  program  over  the  C^j 
network.  Mr.  Price,  a  veteran  cou'- 
try  newspaper  editor,  told  of  his  bijj 
gest  story  —  a  murder  —  and  relatd 
how  he  “did  it  up  in  regular  cis 
style,  headlines  6  inches  high.” 
Schoenstein  countered  with  one  ti 
the  big  metropolitan  stories  of 
years,  the  Morro  Castle  sinKw 
to  cover  which  he  sent  50  reportES 
and  photographers  to  the  scene. 


-Advertisements  seeking  new  products  to  be 
nmnufactured.  or  those  which  might  c-ause  blue¬ 
prints,  models,  dies,  samples,  ideas,  patent 
papers,  etc.,  to  be  sent. 

Advertisements  for  “Capital  to  Invest"  in¬ 
serted  by  some  one  other  than  the  princip.al. 

.\dverti.sements  of  Finance,  Loan,  Under¬ 
writing,  or  Mortgage  Companies  offering  capi¬ 
tal  or  services. 


Many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  bulk  of  advertising  in  these  col¬ 
umns  is  entirely  voluntary.  Although 
a  limited  number  of  sales  contacts  are 
made,  most  of  the  business  comes  in 
unsolicited. 


Advertisements  of  a  business  service  nature 
whether  published  under  *‘IUisiness  Service”  or 
other  sul)-head)ngs  of  the  Business  Opportuni¬ 
ties  classification. 

Advertisements  of  business  or  real  estate 
brokers. 


Here  are  some  of  the  general  regu¬ 
lations  which  apply  to  Business  (Op¬ 
portunities  advertising. 


THE  FOLLOWING  CLASSES  OF  ADVER¬ 
TISEMENTS  ARE  -VOr  ACCEPTED; 

1.  Advertisements  for  Capital  Wanted  of- 


No  exceptions  are  ever  made  to  the 
rule  requiring  three  references.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  information  is 
frequently  supplemented  by  special 
credit  reports  or  by  additional  refer¬ 
ences,  if  it  is  felt  that  the  first  three 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory. 


AN  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  FILE 


These  Binders,  designed  for  this  specific 
use,  come  in  sets  of  two,  and  together  safe¬ 
guard  a  year's  issues  compactly,  handily. 
Single  Binders,  $4.00;  the  set,  $7.50. 
They’re  attractive,  durable,  sturdy.  Issues 
can  be  inserted  easily.  Actually,  they  are 
invaluable  “Office  Files.”  It  isn’t  easy  to 
keep  52  issues  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
otherwise — someone  is  always  clipping, 
cutting  or  borrowing  them.  So  sure  are 
we  that  you'll  approve  of  the  idea,  the 
Binders  will  be  sent  on  approval. 


At  the  end  of  each  six  months,  add  the 
Editor  Sr  Publisher  Index  tchieh  gives  guieh 
reference  to  any  desired  item. 


EDITOR 

Timet  Bldg. 


&  PUBLISHER 


Timas  Square 
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the  McClatchy  interests  both  at  Sac¬ 
ramento  and  at  Fresno. 

Facsimile  was  extensively  promoted, 
with  displays  at  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association’s  con¬ 
vention  last  January  in  Fresno,  at  the 
convention  of  the  Pacific  Council, 
AAAA  at  Del  Monte  in  October,  at 
the  Golden  Gate  International  Expo¬ 
sition  and  at  the  State  Fair. 


McClatchy  Ends 
Facsimile 
Experimentation 

License  Expired  Dec.  30  .  .  . 

Seeks  Development  oi 

Improved  Receivers 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  10 — Facsimile 
experimentation  by  the  McClatchy  York,  Pa.,  Jan.  8 — Twenty-five  years 
organization  is  “ended,  at  least  for  the  of  ownership  of  the  York  Gazette  corn- 
time  being,”  Guy  C.  Hamilton,  general  pany,  present  publisher  of  York  Ga- 
'•  manager,  McClatchy  Newspapers  and  zette  and  Daily,  a.m.  paper  by  Josiah 
'  McClatchy  Radio  Stations,  told  Editor  W.  Gitt,  Jr.,  of  Hanover,  York  county, 
(  Publisher  Monday.  Pa.,  was  celebrated  Saturday  night, 

“We  are  out  of  facsimile  transmis-  Jan.  6,  at  a  turkey  dinner  and  party 
sion  until  RCA  develops  a  receiver  held  at  the  Hanover  Country  club, 
along  the  improved  lines  I  suggested  Abbottstown,  near  York.  The  Gazette, 
when  on  a  trip  to  New  York  last  first  publication  of  the  York  Gazette 
April,”  Mr.  Hamilton  said.  company,  was  founded  in  1795  and  is 

Set*  for  Sale  said  to  be  the  thirteenth  oldest  oper- 


A  STATEMENT  BY 
DR.  ALEXIS  CARREL 

“The  spiritual  activities  of 
man  are  no  less  real  than 
physical  and  chemical  phe¬ 
nomena — and  their  i  m  p  o  r  - 
lance  is  much  greater. 

“Civilization  today  stands  at 
the  crossroads.  We  speak  of 
peace.  But  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  life  loves  the  strong; 
that  peace  demands  strength. 
The  strength  of  nations,  like 
that  of  man,  is  composed  of 
spiritual  as  well  as  material 
elements.  Therefore  the  call 
of  the  hour  must  be  a  call  to 
moral  and  physical  virility. 
And  the  spiritual  re-arming 
of  men  and  nations  must  lead 
the  way.” 

Alexis  Carrel 
Rockefeller  Institute. 
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Publisher  believes 
that  Moral- Re-Armament^  is 
>.  the-  most  -fonsirpctive.  news 
'  of  the  day  and  provided 
4ms  space  without  charge. 


i,olU  Cities  and  lowns 
United  States,  Canada 
and  Philippine  Islands 

taken  apart  and  analyzed  in  a  uniform,  up  to  date  and 
authentic  showing. 

Population 
Retail  Outlets 
Wholesale  Outlets 
Retail  Trading  Area 
Buying  Power  Indices 
Principal  Industries 
Analysis  of  Population 
Location  and  Transportation 

Sixteenth  edition.  The  greatest  possible  help  to 

Advertising  Managers 
Sales  Managers 
Space  Buyers 


“I  have  felt  fresh  certainty  about  the  safety  and 
security  of  America  because  of  the  evidences  every¬ 
where  I  go  of  the  spread  of  Moral  Re-.\rmament. 
During  the  last  four  months  we  have  seen  our 
jicople  from  the  farm,  in  the  cities,  from  the  work¬ 
shop.  and  in  the  homes,  answering  to  the  call  for 
constructive  citizenship.  The  hope  of  a  new  world 
— united,  strong  and  free  as  never  before — has  come 
to  the  hearts  of  .\merieans  from  coast  to  coast 
as  they  have  watched  this  new  spirit  unite  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  employer  and 
emj)loyee,  state.sman  and  citizen. 

“This  .spirit  of  true  patriotism  is  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  enemies  within  our  gates  and  solving 
the  internal  discord  that  threatens  our  national 
life  more  seriously  than  any  foreign  power.  Here  in 
Moral  lle-Armament  is  the  common  denominator 
for  both  sides  of  any  conflict — in  homes,  in  com¬ 
munities,  in  industries,  in  national  life.  Along  the 
MKA  road  of  honest  apology  lies  the  only  hope 
for  permanent  peace,  domestic  or  international.” 

Senator  Harry  S.  Truman,  of  Mis.souri  (in  a 
broadcast  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  Deeemlier  G,  1939). 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  23 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

HARRY  B.  NASON,  JR.,  managing 
editor.  New  York  Post,  and  Mrs. 
Nason  motored  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Florida  last  week  for  a  two-week 
vacation. 

Luther  Harrison,  editorial  writer, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  has 
been  sent  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
cover  the  present  session  of  congress 
and  to  write  editorial  page  features 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

iucludint  The  Journalist,  merged  1907;  Sews  paper- 
Jam,  merg^  1925;  The  fourth  Estau,  merged  1927. 
Title!  Patented,  Regittered  Contenu  Copyrighted 
Tbk  editor  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY,  Ii*c. 

Jaues  Weight  Beown,  President 

Jahei  Weight  Beown,  Je  ,  Fice  President 
Cbaelee  B.  Geoomes,  Treasurer 
_ Cbae  T.  Stuaet,  Seereury _ 

General  O^es: 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Timet  Building 
42nd  Street  and  Broadwav,  New  York  City,  N  Y 
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The  Ou>e8T  Pubushees’  and  Aoveetisees’ 

_ JOUEKAL  IN  AmEEICA _ 

Aethue  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Waeeen  L.  Bassett, 
Manatint  Editor;  Robeet  U.  Beown,  Sews  Editor; 
Waltee  E.  ScHNEroEE,  Associate  Editor;  John  J. 
Clough  EE,  Stephen  J.  Moncbae,  Jace  Peice, 

Feane  Fehlman.  Mas  S.  L.  Daee,  Liorarian. _ 

James  Weight  Beown,  Je.,  Publisher;  Chaeles  B- 
Geoomes,  General  Manater;  Chaeles  T.  Stuaet, 
Adaertisint  Director;  Geoege  H  Steate,  Circulation 
Manager;  Louis  A.  Fontaine,  Classijied  Manater; 

loBN  Johnson,  Placement  Manater. _ 

WaskintJon,  D.  C  Corresj^ndent:  Geneeal  Peess 
Association,  James  J.  Butlee  and  Geoege  H. 
Manning,  Je.,  1376  National  Press  Club  Bldt-, 

Phone  Metropolitan  1080. _ 

Chieato  Editor;  Geoege  A.  Beandenbuec,  921 
London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Buildint,  360  North 

Michitan  Aoe.,  Tet  Dearborn  6771. _ 

Pacific  Coast  Correspondent:  Campbell  Watson, 
2132  Derlrf  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone:  Thorn- 
wall  5M7;  Ken  Tatloe,  1215  North  HbNtrt  BouL, 
Los  Angeles,  Telephone,  Hempstead  5722.  Adver- 
lutat  Representative:  Duncan  A.  Scott  &  Co.,  Mills 
Buildint,  San  Francisco;  Telephone  Sutter  1393; 
Ifestem  Pacific  Buildint,  Los  Angeles,  Telephone 

Prospect  1975. _ 

London  Ofice:  Veea  Chandlee,  7  St.  Martins  Mews, 
Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W  C  2,  England,  Tele¬ 
phone;  Temple  Bar  3006.  Paris,  France  Correspon¬ 
dent;  Beenuaed  Raonee,  25  Rue  Rennequin,  Tele¬ 
phone  Etoile  07-70.  Paris,  France,  Business  Office 
RepresesUative:  Stdnet  R.  Claeee,  International 
Service,  76  Rue  des  Petits-Ckamps,  Telephone  Opera 

66-27.  _ 

Far  Eastern  Correspondent;  Hans  R  Johansen, 
c-o  Osaka  Mainichi,  Osaka,  Japan  and  James  Shen, 

P.  O.  Box  107,  Chung  King,  China. _ 

Displat  Adveetisino  rates  effective  Dec  1,  1937: 
85c  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  at  follows: 

Lines]  1  6  13  26  52 

Sizes  Agate  Time  Times  Timet  Timet  Times 

Page  672  S275  S234  S220  S206  S182 

KPsge  336  154  131  123  116  103 

KPage  168  85  72*  68*  64*  57 

HPsge  84  55  47*  44*  41*  37 

V4  Page  42  33  28*  26*  24*  22 

The  tingle  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at 
a  cost  of  $22,  per  sreek  earns  at  low  a  rate  on  a  52 
time  basis  at  any  other  schedule  namely,  $182  per 
pan;  $l(n  half  pan;  $57  quarter  page  *Quarter, 
eighth  and  aizteenth  pages  mutt  be  on  de&nite  copy 

schedule. _ 

Classipieo  Rates:  OOc  per  agate  line  one  time;  70c 

per  agate  line  four  times _ 

Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line  one  time; 
40c  per  agate  line  four  times  (count  five  words  to 

the  line). _ 

SuESCEipnoN  Rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance 
United  States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per  year; 

Canada,  $4.50;  Foreign.  $5. _ 

Club  Rates:  The  club  rates  are  applicable  to  all 
subscriptions  in  any  one  organization — whether  paid 
for  by  the  company  or  individuals.  Two  subtcrip- 
tiont  to  separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one 
subscription  for  two  years,  $7;  three  subscriptions  to 
separate  addresses  for  one  year  each  or  one  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  three  years,  $10;  five  or  more  subscriptions 
in  one  group  to  different  addresses  for  one  year  at 
$3.00  each  or  individual  subscription  for  five  years  at 
$15  00;  additional  subscriptions  on  the  tame  basis — 

namely  three  dollars  each. _ 

Members;  The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  National  Editorial 
Association,  National  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  with  an  average 
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Ended 
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Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

June  30.  1939 . 

. .  12,726 

13,783 

1938 . 

..  12.360 

13,312 

19157 . 

..  11,482 

12,751 

1936 . 

. .  10,778 

11,801 

1935  . 

. .  10,225 

11,333 

1934  . 

. .  9,359 

10.592 

1933  . 

8.796 

10.320 

19152 . 

. .  9,920 

10,987 

1931 . 

. .  10,497 

11.569 

1930  . 

..  10.816 

12,216 

1929  . 

. .  9,878 

11.105 

1928  . 

. .  8.982 

10.223 

on  the  national  issues  brought  before 
the  body. 

Franklin  P.  Adams,  New  York  Post 
columnist  and  former  student  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  has  enlisted 
the  aid  of  John  Kieran,  sports  column¬ 
ist  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Clifton 
Fadiman,  New  Yorker  magazine  liter¬ 
ary  critic,  in  putting  on  an  off-the-air 
performance  of  “Information  Please” 
in  Hill  auditorium,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Jan.  20. 

Irving  Pflaum,  Chicago  Times  for¬ 
eign  editor,  discussed  the  termination 
of  the  trade  pact  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Japan  on  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Reviewing  Stand  radio  pro¬ 
gram  over  WGN,  Jan.  7. 

Howard  Handleman,  formerly  De¬ 
troit  bureau  manager  for  International 
News  Service,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
staff  of  the  Chicago  bureau.  Handle- 
man  is  succeeded  in  Detroit  by  Cy 
Mann. 

Mrs.  Helen  Nolan  Neil,  widow  of 
Edward  J.  Neil,  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  who  was  killed  in  the 
Spanish  civil  war,  has  become  secre¬ 
tary  to  New  York  State  Budget  Direc¬ 
tor  Abraham  S.  Weber  at  Albany. 
She  also  will  edit  budget  department 
reports.  Mrs.  Neil,  prior  to  her  mar¬ 
riage,  worked  on  the  Albany  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  the  New  York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  and  the  New  York  American. 

Charles  Johnson,  sports  editor, 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal,  is  back  at 
his  desk  following  a  month’s  vacation 
in  Florida  and  Louisiana.  During  his 
leave,  however,  he  covered  the  naval 
chase  between  a  German  freighter 
and  British  warship  off  the  Florida 
coast  and  the  Sugar  Bowl  football 
game  at  New  Orleans  on  New  Year’s 
Day. 

Stanley  Woodward,  sports  editor. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  covered 
the  annual  New  Year’s  Day  football 
game  in  the  Rose  Bowl. 

Jake  Houston,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  staff  photographer,  will  be¬ 
gin  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
Carolinas  Press  Photographers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  annual  “North  Carolina 
Gridiron”  party  Feb.  4  in  Raleigh. 
N.  C.  Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey  of 
North  Carolina  will  be  guest  speaker. 

Lee  Carson,  Chicago  Times  society 
editor,  joined  George  White’s  “Scan¬ 
dals”  for  one  evening  last  week  as  a 
member  of  the  chorus.  She  reported 
the  backstage  low-down  on  the  musi¬ 
cal  comedy  in  the  Sunday  Times,  giv¬ 
ing  her  impressions  of  what  happens 
when  a  society  editor  turns  show  girl. 

Smith  Barrier  has  joined  the  Con¬ 
cord  (N.  C.)  Tribune  as  sports  editor. 
He  formerly  held  this  post  but  m  re¬ 
cent  months  has  been  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  doing  graduate 
work. 

Kyle  Palmer,  for  many  years  polit¬ 
ical  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  Washington  correspondent  for 
that  paper,  has  rejoined  the  staff  after 
an  absence  of  a  few  years.  He  resumes 
the  political  post  on  the  paper. 

Perry  C.  Hill,  Jr.,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  editorial  staff,  and  Mrs.  Hill 
announce  the  birth  of  a  son  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Jan.  3,  at  Columbia  Hospital, 
Milwaukee.  The  baby  will  be  called 
Perry  Childs  Hill  III. 

Gerald  L.  Johnston,  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  editorial  staff, 
has  been  authorized  to  conduct  a  mili¬ 
tary  school  twice  each  month  in  the 
city  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 
Johnston  is  a  captain  in  the  Reserve 
Officers  Assn. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  son  of  Ogden  Reid, 
publisher  of  the  Neto  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  city  staff  of 
the  paper  as  a  reporter.  Since  his 
graduation  in  1936  from  Yale,  where 
he  was  a  member  of  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Yale  News,  Mr.  Reidi 
has  worked  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Herald  Tribune.  Last 
summer  he  was  in  charge  of  the 


A  GIFT  FROM  THE  STAFF 


to  join  the  sports  staff  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times. 

Walter  Radtke,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Cincinnati  Post,  and  Mrs.  Radtke 
are  parents  of  a  daughter,  Carol,  bon 
recently  in  Christ  Hospital,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Wally  Forste,  Post  sports  writ¬ 
er,  and  Mrs.  Forste  are  parents  of  a 
son,  born  recently. 

Richard  H.  Davis,  night  city  editor 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  and 
Laurence  G.  Hanscom,  Telegram  State 
House  reporter,  were  among  the  Ne» 
Englanders  who  participated  in  the 
annual  light  plane  cavalcade  to  Mian. 
Fla.,  last  week.  They  made  the  flight 
in  Hanscom’s  plane,  being  grounded 
twice  by  snowstorms,  in  Connecticir 
and  again  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

John  Anspacher,  formerly  with  the  i 
Grceniutch  (Conn.)  Press,  a  weekly 
is  now  editor  of  the  West  Hartfmi 
(Conn.)  Metropolitan  News,  a  weekly 

Clyde  C.  Long,  copyreader,  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Dispatch  and  author  of  ‘"He 
Week  in  Review”  in  the  Sunday  Dis¬ 
patch,  and  Mrs.  Long  are  the  parents 


ei«n  W.  (Wimpy)  Perrin.,  managing  adi-  weeK  m  neview  m  me  oimaay  Uls¬ 
ter  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-  Patch-  and  Mrs.  Long  are  the  parents 
Eiaminer,  who  declares  he  i*  allergic  to  a  son,  bom  Jan.  6  in  Mt.  Carme 
onions— on  the  breath  of  his  reporters —  hospital,  Columbus, 
is  shown  above  about  to  sample  "the  John  B.  McDermott,  of  the  Henry 
granddaddy  of  all  hamburgers."  The  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  Uni- 
'burger,  which  is  more  than  a  foot  wide  versity  of  Georgia,  has  joined  dK 
and  six  inches  high,  is  a  gift  from  the  edi-  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer. 
torial  staff.  Editor  Perrins  has  the  stomach  William  D.  Richardson,  widely- 
powders  ready — just  in  case.  known  veteran  golf  editor  of  the  Neif 

York  Times,  has  extended  his  activi¬ 
ties  to  become  associate  editor  d 
paper’s  facsimile  broadcast  exhibit  at  Golfing  magazine,  Chicago.  Mr.  Rich- 
the  World’s  Fair.  ardson  formerly  was  editor  of  Gdj 

Lawrence  Dame,  feature  writer,  and  of  the  Golfers’  Yearbook. 
Boston  Herald,  is  completing  a  book 
tentatively  entitled  “New  England 

Comes  Back,”  to  be  published  by  Special  Editions 

Random  House  about  March  15,  the  _ 

volume  will  highlight  pertinent  trends  ,  _ . 

and  changes  in  the  New  England  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES,  J^.  12- 
community.  Midwinter  Number,  five  tabloio 

Michael  Werber,  New  York  Herald  sections,  four  in  rotogravure,  IS 
Tribune  financial  rewrite  man,  is  re-  pag®s. 

cuperating  at  the  Madison  Park  Hos-  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  Annua, 
pital,  Brooklyn,  from  an  operation  for  Year-end  Review  Edition,  96  page 
appendicitis,  which  he  underwent  re-  carrying  8,900  inches  of  advertising 
cently.  recently. 

Julian  O.  Epperson,  of  the  Ely  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Dec.  30 
(Nev.)  Daily  Times  editorial  staff  for  60  pages  in  four  sections;  38th  aim;- 
die  last  four  years,  is  now  with  the  versary  edition. 

Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette.  Jack  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  Dec.  30,  Sn^ 
Miles,  former  editor  of  the  Elko  In-  Channel  and  Year-end  Review,  K 
dependent,  Carson  City,  is  his  sue-  P^Scs,  four  sections, 
cessor  on  the  Daily  Times.  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 

Stephen  G.  Thompson,  of  the  New  Gazette  Annual  Financial  Foreac 
York  Herald  Tribune  city  staff,  was  Review,  Jan.  3,  8  pages, 

the  author  of  “How  Big  Is  Your  Social  Boston  News  Bureau,  Jan.  3,  Annua. 

Security?”  which  appeared  in  the  Financial  and  Business  Review  anc 

December  31st  issue  of  This  Week  Forecast,  66  pages, 

magazine.  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazttti 

Herbert  H.  Ryan,  was  re-elected  30,  “Headlines  of  1939’  annua 

president  of  the  Newspaper  Writers’  year-end  edition,  50  pages. 

Union,  Local  9,  AFL,  for  his  12th  con-  Windsor  (Ont.)  Daily  Star, 
secutive  term.  The  local  comprises  New  Year’s  Edition,  100  pages,  8  se^. 
members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  tions. 

Milwaukee  Evening  Post  which  is  now  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette, 
owned  largely  by  AFL  trade  unions.  30,  Annual  Review  of  the  Year  et 
Perry  C.  Hill,  of  the  Milwaukee  1®  pages. 

Sentinel  has  been  elected  president  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening 

of  the  Milwaukee  Newspaper  Guild.  Dec.  30,  eighth  annual  Year-end 
CIO,  succeeding  George  A.  Mann,  also  hen,  148  pages,  including 
of  the  Sentinel,  who  resigned  after  news  section  of  16  pages,  two  tab*-- 
nearly  four  years  of  service.  sections  of  64  pages  each,  and  a  fou^‘ 

Clem  Whittaker,  Jr.,  17-year-old  page  tabloid  radio  guide  section. 
son  of  Clem  Whittaker.  San  Francisco  ting  record  for  year-end  suppLn’^-^ 
publicist,  has  joined  the  Sacramento  Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Even- 
Union  sports  staff.  His  father  started  Enterprise,  Dec.  30,  New  Years 
his  career  at  the  same  age  in  the  same  tion,  two  sections,  28  pages, 
department  on  the  same  paper.  Neroport  (R.  I.)  Herald,  New 


Newport  (R.  I.)  Herald,  New  Ye«  | 


John  Rogers,  a  member  of  the  New  Greetings  section,  four  pages,  Jai'- ; 
York  Herald  Tribune  city  staff,  has  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal, 
been  assigned  to  Albany  to  cover  the  Annual  Financial  Review,  five  Py- 
State  Legislature.  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Sundti 

Donald  Slutz,  city  hall  reporter.  Standard  Times,  Jan.  7,  1940 
Detroit  News,  has  been  named  Detroit  and  Industrial  Outlook  section, 
city  controller  by  Detroit’s  new  mayor,  pages. 

Edward  F.  Jeffries,  Jr.  Slutz  has  cov-  Boston  Herald,  Annual  Real 
ered  the  city  hall  during  three  mayor-  Review  section,  7  pages.  Dec.  31;  A 
ial  administrations.  nual  Financial  Review,  6  pages,  • 

Walter  Goodstein,  assistant  sports  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily 
editor,  Muskegon  (Okla.)  Phoenix,  Dec.  23,  Christmas  Greeting 
was  promoted  to  sports  editor  to  sue-  40  pages,  carried  316  greetings  wi® 
ceed  Herman  Schaden,  who  resigned  total  of  65,912  lines. 
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Belding  Says 
It's  Time 

To  Be  Optimistic 

Lord  &  Thomas  Executive 
Addresses  Arizona 
Publishers'  Meeting 

Don  Belding,  vice-president  and 
western  manager  of  Lord  &  Thomas, 
advertising  agency,  told  the  Arizona 
Newspapers  Association  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Adams  in  Phoenix,  Jan.  7,  that 
it's  time  to  be  optimistic — not  pes¬ 
simistic.  It’s  time  to  have  a  little  more 
faith  in  American  princples,  which 
have  made  America  great — to  aggres¬ 
sively  go  after  those  things  which  will 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
national  and  of  your  state  and  your 
local  communities.” 

Speaking  on  ‘‘More  Business  for 
Newspapers,”  Mr.  Belding  said:  ‘‘It’s 
time  to  take  a  good  look  at  your  own 
newspapers  to  see  if  they  are  really 
the  very  best  newspapers  you  can 
publish.”  He  urged  the  publishers 
to  get  the  state  to  do  more  tourist 
advertising  and  also  urged  the  citrus 
growers  of  Arizona  to  get  into  one 
marketing  association. 

Talk  Big  Space 

Advising  publishers  to  “talk  big 
space  whenever  you  can,”  Mr.  Belding 
said,  “you  are  doing  a  merchant  a 
favor  when  you  solicit  him  for  adver¬ 
tising.  Intelligent  merchants  don’t 
have  to  be  solicited.  They  know  the 
value  of  advertising.”  He  advised 
them  to  drop  their  defeatist  attitude 
and  to  keep  selling — talk  consistency. 

He  told  the  publishers  that  when  a 
local  merchant  features  a  nationally 
advertised  product  in  his  own  space 
“see  that  the  national  advertiser  learns 
about  it.  Claim  the  credit  if  you  wish 
but  never  let  a  national  advertiser  for¬ 
get  that  tie-ups  with  his  advertising 
by  the  local  merchant  in  the  local 
newspaper  is  not  only  a  great  sales 
service  of  newspapers  but  the  reason 
why  he  too  should  use  the  local  new’s- 
paper  to  sell  the  people.” 

Mliam  P.  Stuart,  publisher  of  the 
Prescott  Courier-Journal,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Arizona  Newspapers 
Association  to  succeed  William  B. 
Kelly,  Saford  Guardian. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  Charles 
Mitten,  publisher  of  the  Mesa  (Ariz.) 
Journal-Tribune,  first  vice-president; 
Columbus  Giragi,  publisher  of  the 
Holbrook  (Ariz.)  Tribune,  second 
vice-president;  George  W.  Chambers, 
of  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star,  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Other  speakers  included  Charles 
®tten,  publisher  of  the  Mesa  (Ariz.) 
^rnal  -  Tribune,  who  discussed 
“Commercial  Printing”;  Folsom 
Moore,  publisher  of  the  Bisbee  (Ariz.) 
Rniew  and  Ore,  who  led  a  discussion 
of  legislation  affecting  newspapers; 
fnd  Robert  C.  Hall,  national  advertis¬ 
es  nianager  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  9 

of  the  advertising  bureau,  Canadian 
National  Railways,  has  joined  the 
Montreal  staff  of  Lord  and  Thomas  of 
Canada,  Limited,  it  was  announced  by 
the  agency  Jan.  10.  Well  known  in 
Canadian  advertising  circles,  Mr. 
Goldthwaite  has  a  background  of 
newspaper  experience  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Norman  C.  Shellman,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Victor  Adding 
Machine  Company  and  previous  to 
that  with  the  Chicago  office  of  Good 
Housekeeping  magazine,  has  joined 
the  new  business  department  of  Law¬ 
rence  H.  Selz  Organization,  Chicago 
publicity  coimsel. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  appliances  will 

be  featured  in  a  sharp  increase  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  campaigns, 
Boyd  W.  Bullock,  advertising  manager 
of  the  appliance  and  merchandising 
department,  announced  this  week.  A 
factory  campaign  in  about  500  news¬ 
papers  and  30  magazines  is  scheduled, 
in  addition  to  co-operative  dealer  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  Rex  Cole,  Inc.,  G-E  dis¬ 
tributor  in  this  area,  reported  that  his 
company’s  budget  is  50  per  cent  above 
that  of  1939,  with  New  York  news¬ 
papers  as  the  backbone  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  Maxon,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Dearborn  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  appointed  the  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Company,  Inc. 
to  direct  its  advertising.  The  product 
to  be  advertised  is  Dearborn  Garlic 
Tablets,  the  new  “laxative  bulk  offer¬ 
ing.” 

H.  B.  LeQuatte,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Newark 
Cheese  Co.,  New  York,  to  direct  its 
advertising  for  Sante  Cream  Cheese 
and  Sante  Cottage  Cheese.  Initial  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  confined  to  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  New  York  Market. 

Plans  for  a  national  advertising 
campaign  were  announced  by  the  In- 
gfrsoll-Waterbury  Co.,  Ingersoll 
clocks  and  watches,  at  a  Sales  Con¬ 
vention  held  at  tlie  Netherlands  Plaza, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Jan.  3-5.  The  cam¬ 
paign  continues  the  policy  begun  last 
fall  with  regular  insertions  appearing 
each  month  in  mass  circulation  pub¬ 
lications  including  the  American 
Weekly,  This  Week,  and  rotogravure 
sections  from  coast  to  coast.  Also 
scheduled  are  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  in  Successful  Farming,  Farm 
Journal-Farmers  Wife.  The  first  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  new  campaign  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  American  Weekly  on  Jan. 
28. 

Buckeye  Aluminum  Co.,  Wooster, 
O.,  has  appointed  Meldrum  and  Few- 


.  .  . 

FAAAdministrator 
Seeks  More  Curbs 
On  Advertising 
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LITHOGRAPH  IN  ADS 

Sample  of  advertisements  being  placed  in 
325  newspapers,  to  total  about  200,000 
lines,  by  Twentieth  Century-Fox  Film  Cor¬ 
poration  for  its  release  "The  Grapes  of 
Wrath."  Art  work  is  one  of  six  lithographs 
done  by  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  American 
artist,  for  the  advertising.  Each  lithograph 
represents  Benton's  impressions  of  impor¬ 
tant  characters  in  the  picture. 

lures  columns  by  Kathleen  Norris, 
Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  Grantland  Rice, 
H.  I.  Phillips,  Drew  Pearson  and 
Robert  S.  Allen. 

■ 

Cudahy  Launches 
Newspaper  Campaign 

Featuring  large  space  advertise¬ 
ments  in  which  the  illustration  dom¬ 
inates  the  text,  Cudahy  Packing  Com- 
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_ _ _ _  smith,  Inc.,  Cleveland  agency.  The 

Republic  and  Gazette,  who  introduced  Buckeye  Company  is  one  of  the  lead- 
Mr.  Belding.  ing  manufacturers  of  aluminum 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  kitchen  ware. 

Arizona  Members  of  the  Associated 


R^css,  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
?®'^npers  association  meeting,  Mr. 
Gauffer  was  re-elected  state  chair- 
Robert  Cavagnaro,  San  Fran¬ 
co,  western  representative  of  the 
New  York  office  attended. 

^ANCIAL  AD  MEET 

®*^nual  meeting  and  election  of 
JiiMrs  of  the  New  York  Financial  Ad- 
•riisers  will  be  held  Jan.  17  in  the 
Piown  Club,  New  York. 


A.  W.  Lewin  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  National  Box  &  Lum¬ 
ber  Co.,  also  of  Newark. 

Western  Newspaper  Union,  an- 
noimces  David  Magowan,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  advertising  director,  has 
just  initiated  a  three  months’  cam¬ 
paign  of  advertising  in  trade  publica¬ 
tions,  the  New  York  Times,  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  Fortune,  stressing  the 
fact  that,  beginning  Jan.  1,  WNU  coun¬ 
try  weeklies  have  added  to  their  fea- 


Sample  of  600-line  ads  placed  by  Cudahy 
in  new  campaign. 

pany,  Chicago,  this  week  launched  an 
intensive  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  behalf  of  its  new  “Juicy- 
Cured”  Puritan  Tender  Ham.  The 
four-week  introductory  campaign  will 
run  in  130  newspapers.  Copy  will 
range  from  half-page  color  ads  to 
300-line  insertions  on  a  four-time 
basis. 

Half-page  color  ads  appeared  in  14 
selected  cities  this  week.  Additional 
1.000  and  600-line  black  and  white 
advertisements  were  released  in  other 
cities.  The  west  coast  schedule  will 
begin  Jan.  18  and  will  extend  through 
Feb.  8. 

Copy  theme  stresses  that  “fruit  or 
ham — the  flavor’s  in  the  juice.”  Illus¬ 
trations  of  fruit,  such  as  apples, 
oranges  and  pineapples  accompany  the 
picture  of  the  new  “juicy-cured”  ham. 
An  extensive  merchandising  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  launched  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  advertising  program,  in¬ 
cluding  dealer  displays  and  mat  sheets 
for  dealer  tie-in  advertisements. 

The  Chicago  office  of  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  is  handling  the  account. 


Alexander  oi  Federal  Alco¬ 
hol  Administration  Suggests 
Bans  on  Radio 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  9 — The  an¬ 
nual  report  of  W.  S.  Alexander,  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Federal  Alcohol 
Administration,  again  asks  the  addi¬ 
tional  curbs  on  advertising  that  have 
been  unsuccessfully  sought  in  the  past. 

Suggested  for  statutory  prohibition 
are  bans  on  radio  advertising  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages;  copy  in  Sunday 
newspapers;  promotion  portraying 
women,  children,  and  religious  ob¬ 
jects  and  insignia;  and  appeals  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  tonic,  food,  or  medicinal 
qualities  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Examined  67,162  Ads 
Listing  activities  of  the  past  year, 
Capt.  Alexander  reports  examination 
of  67,162  newspaper  and  magazine  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  6,970  in  the  form  of 
booklets,  novelties,  etc.  A  total  of 
1,990  cases  were  closed  within  two 
weeks,  in  average,  after  the  advertis¬ 
ers  were  notified  of  FAA  objections. 
Comparative  claims  in  respect  to 
price,  age,  quality,  or  method  of 
manufacture  comprised  the  principal 
grounds  of  objection. 

Administrator  Alexander  noted  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  advertisers 
to  improve  copy  even  beyond  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  law.  He  said:  “In  co¬ 
operation  with  the  liquor  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  and  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  distilling  industry,  it 
has  been  possible  to  secure  the  vol¬ 
untary  elimination  of  many  types  of 
advertising  which  are  not  specifically 
prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act 
and  cannot  be  the  subject  of  regula¬ 
tions  thereunder,  but  which  are  so¬ 
cially  offensive  in  certain  respects.” 
■ 

Joint  Airline  Ads 
Increased  Traffic 

The  joint  advertising  and  public 
relations  program  of  the  airlines,  in 
which  aeronautical  manufacturers  also 
participated,  materially  increased  air 
traffic  during  1939,  according  to  Edgar 
S.  Gorrell,  president  of  the  Air  Trans¬ 
port  Association  of  America.  In  his 
review  of  the  industry  for  the  past 
year,  Mr.  Gorrell  stated: 

“Aiter  more  than  eight  years  of 
negotiation,  the  industry  recognized 
the  need  for  a  primary  selling  effort 
to  get  the  American  public  off  the 
ground  for  the  first  time,  and  whereas 
a  few  years  ago  there  were  few  women 
air  travelers,  today  each  airliner  car¬ 
ries  an  average  of  four  or  more  wo¬ 
men  on  each  trip.” 

■ 

NEW  CHICAGO  AGENCY 

A.  L.  Salisbury,  formerly  with 
Reincke  -  Ellis  -  Younggreen  &  Finn, 
Chicago  agency,  and  more  recently  as¬ 
sociated  with  Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert,  Inc.,  has  organized  his  own  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  under  the  name  of 
A.  L.  Salisbury  Corporation,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  8  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Actively  associated  with  Mr.  Salis¬ 
bury  is  C.  Melvin  Hunt,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  a  publishers’  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  Middle  West.  Mr.  Salis¬ 
bury  went  to  Chicago  23  years  ago  as 
an  executive  of  the  old  New  York 
agency  of  Frank  Seaman  Incorporated. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 

By  T.  S.  ntVIN 


Jewel  lor  1940 

THIS  department’s  mail  was  unusually 
light  this  past  week,  reflecting  no 
doubt  the  diversions  and  distractions 
of  the  recent  holiday  season.  There¬ 
fore,  we  are  going  to  seize  opportunity 
by  the  well-publicized  forelock  and 
deliver  ourselves  of  a  few  reflections 
that  seem  to  be  especially  appropriate 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  text 
for  our  little  sermon  (not  new,  but 
worth  repeating)  is  “Consistency, 
thou  art  a  jewel.”  In  our  opinion,  un¬ 
solicited  but  forthcoming  just  the 
same,  there  is  hardly  a  maxim  in  the 
promotion  department’s  primer  more 
important — or  more  generally  ignored. 

We  usually  try  to  avoid  sentences 
beginning  “The  trouble  with  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  is  .  .  leaving  this 
phrase  for  visiting  firemen  and  non¬ 
practicing  authorities  who  always 
prove  so  generous  in  helping  promo¬ 
tion  men  to  see  their  little  faults.  But 
this  is  (Mie  occasion  when  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  going  to  try  in  a  kindly  way  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  whatever  sinners 
hang  around  to  listen. 

Lacks  CoRsistency 

And  so  . . .  “the  trouble  with  a  lot  of 
newspaper  promotion  is”  that  it  lacks 
consistency,  a  central,  continuing 
theme,  a  definite  objective  clung  to 
long  enough  to  make  itself  felt.  With 
a  few  noble  and  notable  exceptions, 
most  newspapers’  promotion  in  the 
course  of  a  year  ranges  amiably  over 
the  whole  gamut  of  appeals,  never 
dwelling  long  enough  in  one  spot  to 
make  itself  felt.  ’This  week  a  taunt 
for  the  competition  is  speared  out  of 
Media  Records,  next  week  an  excited 
annotmcement  that  payrolls  are  up 
because  the  local  horseradish  bottling 
works  has  reopened,  next  a  result  story 
from  the  Boston  store  .  .  .  and  so  it 
goes.  No  one  who  sees  this  grass¬ 
hopper  type  of  promotion  has  a  chance 
to  form  a  definite  judgment  or  to  get 
an  impression  of  anything  but  a  gen¬ 
eral  haze  of  self-laudation. 

The  fallacy,  of  course,  lies  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  once  a  point  is  made  in  a 
single  trade  paper  ad  or  single  mail¬ 
ing  piece  it  is  enscribed  permanently 
on  the  hearts  of  all  advertising  men 
who  are  lucky  enough  to  see  it.  Noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  happens.  Leo  Mc- 
Givena  used  to  say,  and  probably 
would  still  say  if  you  asked  him,  that 


worship  the  jewel  of  consistency  if  the 
advertising  department,  the  publisher 
and  the  business  manager  call  a  differ¬ 
ent  tune  every  few  days.  Granted. 
Our  sermon  is  directed  to  them,  too. 
It  is  part  of  the  job  of  every  promo¬ 
tion  manager  to  convince  his  organiza¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  a  mature,  well- 
planned  promotion  campaign.  The 
more  newspapers  recognize  that  the 
general  principles  that  govern  the 
quality  of  all  advertising  control  also 
file  effectiveness  of  their  own  pro¬ 
grams,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  their  promotion  effort. 


Institutional  Spread 

ONE  THING  that  distinguishes  the 
newspaper  from  all  other  informa¬ 
tion  disseminating  and  advertising 
media  is  the  intimate,  constructive 
place  it  occupies  in  its  home  com¬ 
munity.  The  Danville  (Ill.)  Com¬ 
mercial-News  epitomized  this  thought 
most  effectively,  we  think,  in  a  double 
spread  printed  Jan.  1*.  In  this  two- 
page  spread  there  are  reproduced  un¬ 
der  the  heading,  “A  Newspaper  is  an 
Institution  Which  Serves  Its  Proper 
End  When  It  Serves  the  Public,”  22 
letters  from  local  civic,  charitable, 
educational,  business  and  fraternal  or¬ 
ganizations  testifying  to  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Commercial-News. 
What  makes  the  spread  particularly 
forceful  is  the  fact  that  each  letter  is 
specific  and  relates  to  a  definite  service 
rendered  by  the  newspaper.  If  you 
multiply  Danville  by  the  number  of 
towns  with  newspapers  performing 
the  same  kinds  of  useful  service,  you 
get  renewed  faith  in  the  press  of  the 
United  States. 


Market  Book 


NIWSPAPERS  lOUGHT  AND  SOU 


FO 


RATES 

Properties  listed  belom  are  offered  either 
the  ^blithers  themselves  or  by  the  noi 
reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 

•’SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .50  per  line 

4  times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED” 

Newspapers  in  California.  Afternoon  d^ 
in  exclusive  field  requiring  $35,000.  Dnj 
payment.  Weekly,  average  annual  rria 
$13,000.  Price  $12,500.  One-half  ^ 
M.  C.  Moore,  NEWSPAPER  BROKw 
Beverly  Hills. 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  — -  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 

4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"BU<;iNF5<:  OPPnBTUNITIFS" 

Our  Files  ~ 

Contain  detailed  information  about  ku  | 
dreds  of  properties.  The  smart  proip«;} 
visits  this  office  before  going  on  a  tit  { 
of  inspection.  ‘ 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers  Nashville,  Tenneaei: 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Bare  California  Opportunity  —  ExcIniiT’l 
daily  in  rich  county;  $100,000  dov;I 
payment  required;  balance  terms;  pil 
qualifications  and  references.  A.  i 
Stypes,  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

4  times  —  .70  per  line 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  merpn 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  refertsm 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Hid 

Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities”  and  other 

Confidential  consultation  and  negotiitlM 
with  publishers  willing  to  sell  and  vitl 
principals  desiring  to  buy  newspsptn 
NEWSPAPERS  APPRAISAL  CORP’lT 
1707  Times  Bldg.  New  lei 

Newspapers  Wanted 

hORMS  CLOSE  THUR5.  NOON 

A  four  times  ’’Situation  Wanted"  ed  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six-month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 

Florida  or  North  Carolina  daily  or  wstkl; 
wanted,  in  good  field.  Give  details.  B« 
9822.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

We  ^ve  buyers  with  ample  resources  hr: 
Dailies  in  Ohio — Indiana — Illinois — ^Tem 
Also  daily  in  40,000  or  larger  city  fisili 
Atlantic  or  Gulf  States.  Harwell  4  ftk 
2026  4th  Ave.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Businatf  Opportanitiag 

Help  Wanted 
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Complete  newepaper  printing  plant  for  aale ; 
now  in  operation;  can  give  buyer  $20,000 
yearly  printing  contract;  requires  about 
$5,000  to  handle;  located  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Box  988.5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


/n  anrweringi  advertisements  of  the  "Hbi 
Wanted"  nature,  it  is  advisable  to  stim 
copies  of  references  rather  than  the  oritmi 
Copies  serve  the  purpose  and  avoid  piiiit 
loss  of  originals. 
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Wanted;  capable,  sober  newsnaner  man, 
with  $8  or  10  Thousand  dollars  join 
experienced  man  establishing  second 
daily  in  Southern  city  40.000.  Rare 
opportunity.  Write  for  details.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9880,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


Attractive  territorial  proposition  ea  be 
selling  features  to  brokers  and  aaleaae 
who  can  produce.  Straight  commiMie 
oniyi  Box  9725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ClreulatloR  Promotion 


Experienced  feature  writer  desiring  to  pc 
sue  graduate  study.  $600  and  tiitir. 
for  nine  months  in  large  eastern  Biim 
sity.  Must  use  news  camera.  Box 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUR  franchise  is  supposed  to  cover 
only  newspaper  promotion,  but  a 
neighbor  in  the  magazine  field.  The 
American  Home,  has  just  recently  is¬ 
sued  a  market  study  which  demands 
brief  review.  It  is  called  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Home  Market  Book  of  United 


Onr  Recent  Contest  on  a  National  Weekly 
produced  $122,234.50  and  nearly  50.000 
subscriptions,  breaking  5  world  records. 
Write  or  wire  for  free  survey  of  your 
field.  Hudson  De  Priest  &  Associates, 
246  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T. 


States  Metropolitan  Districts  and  their 
Retail  Shopping  Areas”  and  measures 
the  importance  of  the  94  largest 
American  markets.  For  each  market 
there  is  given  a  specially  drawn  map 
of  the  central  metropolitan  district  and 
surroimding  retail  shopping  area  and 
figures  covering  12  basic  factors  of 


Snccessful  subscription  contest  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Kan  of  gennine  pubUsher  calibre,  with  r 
without  lease  operating  funds,  sii-» 
cumbered  unless  self-financed,  wanUd  a 
lessee  (or  co  publisher  with  young  w 
man  news  editor)  of  Eastern  Penitj! 
vania  weekly,  well-equipped  but  markiu 
time.  Good  mixer  and  civic  promote.’ 
building  for  future  will  have  unusual  ip 
portunity.  (Purchase  optional).  Vtiv 
fully  to  Metropolitan  Bureau,  HU 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  (S* 
agency  fee). _ 


DirRct-Moll  SarvIcRi 


Need  one  who  knows  ropes  to  aid  in  placiii 
feature  suitable  for  daily  paper.  Ha 
good  syndicate  possibilities,  (ian  mol' 
interesting  arrangement.  Box  9864,  Ed 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Our  Process  Letters  are  taken  for  personal 
communications  Try  ns.  Complete  mail¬ 
ing  service.  Perfect  Letter  Co.,  80  E. 
21st  Bt.,  N.  T.  C. 


Olllce  Manager  for  New  England  dail: 
Give  age,  education,  experience,  nb' 
ences,  snapshot,  and  salary  desired  s 
first  letter.  Box  9870,  Editor  4  W 
lisher. 


you  have  to  hammer  on  one  idea  over  population,  retail  sales,  buying  power 


and  over  again  until  you  are  so  sick 
of  it  it  gives  you  a  pain.  Just  about 
then  a  few  advertising  men  begin  to 
notice  what  you  are  driving  at. 

A  newspaper  is  such  a  devilishly 
fascinating  institution  to  promote,  has 
so  many  intensely  interesting  facets 
that  the  temptation  to  flit  like  a  little 
bee  from  flower  to  flower  is  well  nigh 
irresistible.  But  if  he  is  going  to  do  a 
really  good  job,  the  promotion  man 
must  create  a  sound  basic  theme  and 
stick  to  it  with  unity  of  copy  treat¬ 
ment,  unity  of  layout  for  a  long 
enough  time  for  it  to  “take.”  There 
should  be  few  exceptions  to  this  rule — 
anything  you  do,  trade  paper  cam¬ 
paigns,  direct  mail,  house  a^,  should 
hew  to  a  line.  No  matter  how  de¬ 
lightful  they  look,  the  beckoning  side 
of  excursions  must  be  shunned. 

Think  of  the  newspaper  promotion 
jobs  you  believe  are  being  done  most 
effectively.  Don’t  they  try  to  do  one 
important  chore  well,  rather  than  rvm 
all  the  errands  of  the  newspaper  at 
once? 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  sit  down  and 
write  us  a  hot  letter  to  the  effect  that 
a  promotion  manager  can’t  very  well 


and  homes.  The  volume  consists  of 
more  than  200  pages  and  is  a  valuable 
reference  manual.  It  also  depicts 
powerfully  (we  hope  The  American 
Home  doesn’t  mind)  the  resources 
and  potentialities  of  the  country’s  rich¬ 
est  newspaper  markets.  Note;  the 
study  is  free  to  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies,  all  others  $10. 


Legal  Notices 


Pursuant  to  the  Charter  and  By-Laws,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COMPANY 
will  be  held  in  the  offices  of  the  company. 
Suite  1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square, 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.M.,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  January  24,  1940,  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  gueh  business  as  may  legally 
come  before  the  meeting. 

Charles  T.  Stnart. 

January  5,  1940  Secretary 


Telephone  supervisor — Upstate  New  Iw 
evening  newspaper  has  opening  » 
young  woman  capable  of  superviiiti 
small  telephone  staff.  Fine  opporlMW 
for  person  with  well  rounded  knowltv^ 
of  classified.  State  qualifications,  expf; 
ence,  salary  expected.  Box  9865,  £4:; 

&  Publisher. 


Quiz  Page 

IT  HAS  been  done  before  but  the 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  has  just 
turned  out  an  office  page  of  the  “Quiz” 
type  which  is  smartly  done.  The  page 
is  headed  “A  Brain  Derby  for  South 
Texans”  and  asks  40  questions,  all  of 
which  have  to  do  with  the  Chronicle. 
All  but  the  last  five  are  of  the  identifi¬ 
cation  type  and  the  answers  are 
tucked  away  in  a  box  down  in  the 
comer.  Typical  question  in  which 
the  reader  is  supposed  to  check  the 
proper  reply: 

The  type  in  the  Chronicle  is  extremely  read¬ 
able,  not  only  because  it  is  well  designed,  but 
because:  (a)  The  printers  spread  shellac  over 
it  before  printing,  (b)  It  is  melted  down  after 
using  and  cast  again  to  become  new  type  each 
time  used,  (c)  It  is  always  printed  in  red. 
(d)  The  presses  were  recently  repaired. 


Pursuant  to  the  Charter  and  By-Laws,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  The 
Newspaper  Appraisal  Corporation,  will  be 
held  in  the  Offices  of  the  company.  Suite 
1707,  Times  Building,  Times  Square. 
New  York,  N»  Y.,  at  11:00  A.M.  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  January  17,  1940,  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Directors  and  the  transaction  of 
such  business  as  may  legally  come  before 
the  meeting. 

James  Wright  Brown,  Jr., 
January  5,  1940  Secretary. 


Special  Services 


Newspaper  Promotion  Departments  the 
conntr;r  over,  can’t  ALL  be  wrong  I  By 
producing  Presentations.  Graphs,  Charts, 
Booklets,  Page  Reprints,  etc.,  by  Laurel 
Process — thus  eliminating  expensive  en¬ 


gravings — they  spend  less  and  get  top- 
notch  results.  500  Copies  (SHxll’’) 


$2.63;  add’l  Copies  22c  per  100.  Any 
sixe  supplied.  Instructive  Manual  free. 
LAUREL  PROCESS,  480  Canal  St.. 
N.  Y.  C.  WAlker  5-0526. 


If  Looking  For 

A  JOB 


In  Any  of  Theee  Fisidt: 
Advertising  Management' 

Circulation  Mechanical 

Editorial  Publicity 

Utilixe  These  Services 

1.  Draft  a  four  time  ad  aetting  forth  your 
qualifications  and  send  it  to  us  with 
payment.  (Count  five  words  to  the 
line;  40e  per  line,  per  issue).  For  s 
month,  your  message  will  reach  pro¬ 
spective  employers.  Many  have 
been  placed  directly  in  this  manner. 

2.  Fill  out  oompletely  the  Personnel  ap- 
plieaUon  that  will  be  aent  you  upon 
receipt  of  ad.  This  will  be  kept  in  our 
files  for  nx  months.  It  will  make  jrour 
reeord  avsBable  to  the  publishers  and 
executives  railing  upon  us  constantly 
for  employeea.  Your  confidence  re¬ 
spected. 

8.  Better  set  now  to  ratoh  our  desdlins 
of  next  Thursday. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Editor  A  Publisher 


1700  Times  Bldg. 

Times  Bq.  N.  Y.  0. 
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SitnatioRt  WoRtad 
Advartuiaf 

^rertislug  or  Circulation  Manager  wants 
position  in  middle-west,  either  depart- 
Mnt  or  combination.  Have  splendid  re¬ 
cord,  now  employed,  16  years’  exTOrienee, 
sge  35,  references.  Box  9751,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

MrsttUlng  Man:  Saleaman-copywriter,  23^ 
single,  free  to  travel;  go  anywhere.  Three 
Tears’  experience;  desire  job  with  fu¬ 
ture.  Box  9766.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Bepreaentative  —  Experienced 
local,  classified  and  national;  good  refer¬ 
ences;  producer.  Box  9695.  Editor  & 
Khlisher. _ _ 

advertising  8ALES-PR0M0T10N 

After  11  years  with  Metropolitan  paper 
telling  all  types  space,  merchandising 
end  doing  promotion  this  advertising 
men.  35,  desires  new  connection.  Special 
reps,  newspapers,  magasines  in  New  York 
or  vicinity.  Box  9704,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SltRatioRS  WaRftd 
EdiUrUl 

Able,  young,  college  man;  Christian,  22; 
seek  opportunity  to  develop  on  daily  or 
weekly.  New  York  City  or  New  Jersey 
vicinity;  some  experience.  Box  9814, 
Editor  t  Publisher. 


Industrious  reporter-deskman,  31. 
yrs.  experience  small  dailies  and 
r__  w_.._  __  ggQ7 
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!  Advertising  Solicitor — Fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  regular  di.-play  nnd  special. 
Energetic,  copy  writer,  reliable.  Box 

9855.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Solicitor — 34.  married ;  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate.  Nine  years’  experience, 
copywriter,  layouts;  want  periiianeiit  po¬ 
sition  Middlewest — daily  or  weekly. 

Box  9882.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

I  Assistant  Classified  Manager  (female)  13 
Tests’  experience,  producer,  excellent 
bsckground,  now  employed,  prefer  south- 
em  stste.  Box  9611.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
[classified  Manager — producer,  available  for 
midwest  daily.  Seven  years’  experience. 
Good  references.  Box  9866,  Editor  &  Pub- 

li>her. _ 

Copywriter,  smart  women’s  angle;  news¬ 
paper  and  agency  experience;  city,  coun- 
try.  Box  9852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Iipsrisaced  newspaper  adwertlaing  man¬ 
ager,  now  with  AAAA  advertising  agency, 
wants  to  locate  with  daily  newspaper  as 
business  or  advertising  manager.  North¬ 
western  states  preferred.  Have  com- 
prekeasive  working  knowledge  of  all 
lewspaper  departments.  Right  place 
more  important  than  quick  action.  No 
Ikioor,  married,  good  mixer.  References. 
If  you  need  a  competent,  alert,  resouree- 
fil  and  dependable  man  who  will  work 
100%  for  your  interest.  Write  or  wire: 

0.  E.  Brace 

1151  nUmore  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Bsrd-hitting  space  ssdesman —  29.  Writes 
forceful  selling  copy.  Agency,  newspaper 
experience.  Seek  newspaper,  magazine  or 
trade  publication  job.  Box  9770,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

Iivipaper  Advertising  Man  —  24;  six 
years'  sales,  copy  experience  also  re¬ 
porting.  Travel  anywhere.  Box  9824, 

Editor  tc  Publisher. _ 

Emmotion  man,  varied  experience  in  classi 
fed,  circulation,  market,  and  editorial. 
Sine  years’  advertising  experience.  Box 

>872.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Silesinsn-BiMager.  Long  experienced.  Mar¬ 
ried,  family.  Go  anywhere.  Ideas,  promo¬ 
tions.  Results.  Box  9717,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 

SALESMAN 
[Sow  Advertising  Manager  daily  newspaper. 
Single,  age  33.  Box  9692,  Editor  &  Pub- 
luher. 

[fptce  SsUsman  —  Successful  record,  mer- 
thxndising  and  advertising.  Local — Na- 
tionil;  go  anywhere  for  permanent  posi- 
^I'on.  Box  9719.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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'osng  Advertising  Manager;  eighteen  years’ 
experience  includes  two  outstanding 
newspapers,  advertising  agency  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  well-know-n  food 
J^Pany.  East  Coast  preferred. 

>869,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Box 


SitHotioRt  WantRd 
CircRlation 


interview  with  the  pnbliaher  of  a  me- 
oium  sised  newspaper  will  quickly  prove 
J  (inalifications  as  a  circulation  man- 
tr”  7'***  excellent  record.  College 
smed.  15  years’  experience,  morning, 
Sunday.  Now  employed, 
vte  to  Box  9755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Manager:  A  young  American, 

•  Circulation  and  goodwill  builder, 
oroughly  trained,  and  experienced  for 
^  Eears,  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 
‘  ““y  Promotion,  economic  man- 

original  ideas.  Prefer  2nd 
»  'JJ  anywhere.  Box  9868. 

&  Publisher  _ 

r’S?*  Wperlenced,  productive.  District 
Manager,  presently  employed 
Crsilr  ^OME  news,  seeks  future, 
promoter.  “Little  Merchant” 
..  Mutual  opportunity  —  pro- 

*  P"**- 

desires  circulation  con- 
Sooond  paper  preferable  on  daily 
tion  thousand  circula- 

thiliii^*j®.“®“  years’  experience  since 

ProBin??®  phases  of  circnlation  and 

tbs  Tii',?.'''  regularly  employed  in 

lor  •ccident  insurance  field 

t4in»A*«*’*®‘  years.  Services  oh- 

referi>n.'**’*’1>  notice.  Excellent 

'fences.  Box  9705,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Alert, 

Ten 

w-eeklies.  Make  an  offer! 

Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

All  Around  Beporter:  Columns,  features, 
civic  promotional  ideas;  no  job  too  tough. 
Age  36,  Married.  Box  9808,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Cameraman — 27,  Fast,  versatile  workman. 
Excellent  picture  judgment.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Wide  experience.  Now  available. 

Box  9876.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Competent  young  reporter,  1  years  all 
beats  and  desk  small  daily,  wants  larger 
opportunity.  University  graduate,  24, 
single,  now  employed.  Excellent  refer- 
ences.  Box  9834.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Copyreader — experienced  on  city  and  tele¬ 
graph  desks,  and  makeup;  will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  9769,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Desk,  street,  makeup,  publicity,  radio. 
Real  experience,  fine  references  —  the 
man  you  need.  Box  9821,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editor-News  city  or  managing.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Go  anywhere.  Salary  open.  Box 
9758,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Rewrite,  fe>.tnre  writing,  news 
reporting,  editing  and  technical  experi¬ 
ence.  College  graduate,  24;  want  New 
York  connection  on  newspaper,  maga- 
line.  Box  9818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer — Independent,  specialized, 
desires  permanent  position;  reputable 
references.  Box  9661,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Experienced  aU-around  newapaperman,  col¬ 
lege,  deairea  day  work  ae  secretary,  desk 
work  or  general  reporting.  Refined,  young, 
married.  Box  9718,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Experienced  publicist,  speaker,  can  edit  ef¬ 
fective  employee  publication  to  improve 
labor  relations.  Box  9753,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Experienced  reporter,  photographer  seeks 
combination  job.  College  graduate.  Fully 
equipped.  Box  9875,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Farm  Editor,  Rural  Promotion 
Twelve  years  on  weeklies,  dailies,  four  as 
farm  editor  daily,  some  magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Farm  boy.  University  graduate  with 
agricultural,  journalism  education.  Havo 
managed  farm.  Can  cooperate  circula¬ 
tion.  advertising  departments.  Best  of 
references.  Now  employed — available  on 
notice.  Box  9883,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Fast,  accurate,  experienced  re-write  man, 
copyreader,  who  churns  out  vivid,  de¬ 
scriptive  copy  and  headlines  on  deadlines. 
Box  9820,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mature,  experienced  versatile  writer,  edi¬ 
tor,  biisine.'.s  iii:inager  seeks  |>osition  or 
tnirtiiership — Metropolitan  area.  Box 

98.5;i,  Editor  A  Piililishcr, _ 

News  Executive  from  up  through  ranks. 
Expert  knowledge  typography,  pictures, 
how  to  rut  costs.  Educated  in  law.  Will 
go  anywhere,  prefer  >9oiith.  Box  9854. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Newsman — ten  years’  experience  all  beats, 
city  desk;  now  on  temporary  daily  job. 
Referencea  include  present  employer. 

■T.  R.  Gross,  Frazeyshiirg,  Ohio. _ 

Newsman  with  metropolitan,  small  city 
experience.  27.  Married.  University 
Graduate.  Now  working.  Seeking  re- 
portorial  or  desk  position  on  small  city 
daily  Box  9810.  Editor  A  Publisher, 
Newsman.  32.  eight  years’  experience  Con- 
nertirnt  and  Washington.  D.  C.  Job  in 
Washington  or  vicinity  pieferred.  Box 
9874,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Newsman,  26,  employed.  University  gradu¬ 
ate.  ten  years’  experience,  seeks  larger 
daily  connection.  Box  9785,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Photographer — eight  years’  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience;  last  four  years  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  Metropolitan  chain.  Single,  2'7; 
locate  anywhere.  Own  complete  equip¬ 
ment;  also  studio  and  magazine  experi- 
eiK-e.  Have  car.  Box  9862,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Publieity-Puhlic  Relations — Commercial,  in¬ 
stitutional.  educational.  M.A.  degree; 
newspaper,  publicity  background.  Mar¬ 
ried  ;  age,  29.  Box  9860,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Beporter,  28,  who  sharpened  spurs  on  all 
beats  of  small  county-seat  daily  desires 
change  to  larger  daily;  feature  writing, 
copyreading;  college.  Box  9696,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Beporter,  27,  five  years’  experience,  seeks 
desk,  beat  job  anywhere.  Former  weekly 
editor.  Box  9694,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter,  24,  two  years’  experience  with 
Colorado  newspaper;  college;  excellent 
references.  Not  seeking  “softspot,’’  bnt 
chance  to  prove  worth — anywhere.  Box 
9813,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mor*  Sifuations  bottom  next  column 


Shop  at—  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  -And  Savo 

Utei  Equipment — f/ew  Equipment  A  Supplies — Prioate  Semreet,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sal*  Mechonieal  Equipment  Wantnd 


Model  eSM  42-Pica  Intertype,  serial  num-  Wanted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
her  over  10,000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes  escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 

and  Intertypes  of  all  models;  Monotypes,  Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  aeces- 

Cylinder  Presses,  Job  Presses,  Auto-  sories.  'We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  ns 

matics.  We  guarantee  new  machine  per-  your  needs.  Montgomery  A  Bacon,  To- 

formance.  Payne  A  Walsh  Corporation,  wanda,  Penna. 

82  Beekman  Street.  New  York.  - 


Monomelt.  Printers  I  Why  Melt  twice? 
Install  Monomelt,  put  yoursdf  ahead 
melting  only  once  I  Delivers  hot,  clean, 
preheated  metal  to  the  machines.  In¬ 
creases  production,  cuts  costs,  reduces 
down  time.  Provides  more  slugs  of  a 
higher  quality.  Get  the  facts  I  Write: 
Monomelt  Co.,  Dept.  5,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.  ' 

LINOTYPES— INTKRTYPES — LUDLOWS 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 

Monotype  Keyboards  and  Casters  A-1  con¬ 
dition  can  be  seen  in  operation ;  also 
mats,  molds,  etc.  Bargain  to  quick  buyer. 

INTELLIGENCER  PRINTING  CO. 

Lancaster  Penna. 


Buy  Linotypes,  Intertypes  from  practical 
marhinists.  Unequalled  values.  Liirge 
stock;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 

room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co.,  237 

Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 


Guaranteed  BebuUt  Linotypes  A  Intertypes 
See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.  First 
225  'Yarick  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Linotype  Machines  Are  Bebnilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible,  only  thru  STAR 
improved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Linotype 
Parts  Co.,  203  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
City. 


LINOTYPE,  INTERTYPE  MACHINES 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 
Linotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street  New  York  City 


Mncbonleal  Eqnipmnnt  For  Sain 


All  sizes  cylinder  presses,  job  presses,  Kelly 
presses,  Kluge  Units.  John  Thompson 
presses.  Linotypes,  Intertypes,  complete 
plants  bought  and  sold.  GRAPHIC 
MACHINERY  EXCHANGE.  Inc.,  30  West 

24th  Street.  New  York  City. _ 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRINTER 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 


Situations  Wantnd 
Editorial  (Cont’d) 


SkUlfnl  re-write  man,  27,  experienced  in 
reporting,  desk-work;  now  editing  literary 
quarterly.  Wants  to  edit  small  or  medium 
daily  or  good  weekly.  Prefers  Ohio,  or 
South.  Box  9815,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Theatrical  Publicity  —  unique  experience. 
"Twelve  years’  thorough  newspaper  train¬ 
ing;  six  years  as  theatre  operator;  ace 
showman  and  writer,  perfect  for  right 
spot.  Box  9709.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
Weary  of  war  news?  Expert  can  make  your 
paper  hum  with  2  columns  of  local  edi¬ 
torials.  Gilt-edge  culture,  achievement, 
recommendation.  Box  9805,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

Young  Man,  25,  college  graduate;  three 
years  reporting  experience,  including 
photography,  on  New  York  State  daily. 
Desires  advancement.  Box  9714,  Editor 

A  Piililisher. _ _ 

Young  man,  22.  Newspaper  experience. 
College.  Desire  writing  position  with 
opportunity — daily  or  weekly — anywhere. 
Good  typist.  Excellent  character,  refer¬ 
ences;  capable,  persevering.  Box  9783, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Young  Society  Editor  now  employed  desires 
assistant-society  post,  large  newspaper. 
New  York  State.  Evening  paper  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  9878,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Young  woman  seeks  editorial  assistant  posi¬ 
tion  magazine,  publicity,  agency.  College 
graduate.  Box  9707,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wonted 
General  &  Administrative 


Experienced  newspaper  executive— editorial 
and  business — seeks  connection  in  news¬ 
paper  or  public  relations  work.  Suc¬ 
cessful  record.  Box  9825,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

SECRETARY  ASSISTANT 

Young  lady.  'Ten  years’  experience  secre¬ 
tary  to  General  Manager  two  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  Good  at  figures,  advertising 
detail.  Accustomed  responsibility.  Good 
background. 

_ Box  9868,  Editor  A  Publisher _ 

Trained  reporter-editor,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  assistant  publisher.  Can  sell.  Small 
or  large  paper.  Married.  Box  9873,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Mere  Situations  bottom  next  column 


Wanted;  late  model  used  Cutler  Hammer 
dispatch  conveyor.  Box  9838,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Sole 


CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  PhotoProducts  Company 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sole 


Modern  Goss  low-construction  unit-type 
presses,  arranged  with  underneath  or  end- 
roll  feed.  Available  in  6-anit.  double 
sextuple,  octuple,  sextuple,  quadruple,  or 
unit  capacity.  (22%"  cut-off).  May  be 
seen  in  operation.  For  further  informa 
tion,  apply,  R.  HOE  A  COMPANY,  INC., 
910  East  138th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL  A  NEWSPAPER  EQUIP. 
Craftsmen,  307  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston 

Modern  Hoe  straight  line  unit  type  balcony 
press  consisting  of  eight  units  and  sub¬ 
structure  with  two  pairs  of  heavy  duty 
folders  and  complementary  equipment. 
Press  is  approximately  ten  years  old  and 
haa  hnd  excellent  care.  (Sheet  cutoff 
21%  inches.) 

Will  sell  as  complete  machine  or  will 
consider  sale  of  two  or  more  units  to 
effect  press  capacity  desired  by  pur¬ 
chaser.  Box  9532,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Rubber  Flote  Equipment 


H.H.H.  Electric-Hydraulic  'Vnlcanlzers  for 
manufacturing  precision  rubber  printing 
plates.  H.  H.  Heinrich,  Inc.,  200  Varick 
Street.  New  York  City. 


Situations  Wanted 
Mechanical 


Combination  Pressman-stereo;  non  union, 
age  37 ;  twenty  years  experience  all 
types  of  presse.s,  color  work.  References. 
Write  or  wire  Box  9784,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Combination  Pressman-stereo;  now  eni 
ployed:  wants  change.  Prefer  foreman’s 
position.  Reference.^  available.  Box  9884. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Minneapolis  Journal  eleven  years.  Shopper, 
colored  circular  experience  Capable  of 
managing  all  mechanical  departments. 
Box  9816,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOREMAN  COMPOSING  ROOM 
Thoroughly  experienced.  Will  handle  de 
partment  as  publisher  desires.  Reliable 
references.  Box  9749,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Experienoed  Tubular  pressman  and  stereo- 
typer;  permanent;  referenci-s.  Color  ex 
perience — friremanship  ability.  BRUCE 
BRAND,  7‘J4  East  Maple,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 


Young  man,  26,  college;  four  ye.ars  experi¬ 
ence  production  department  newspaper 
machinery  manufacturer,  desires  connec¬ 
tion  newspaper  mechanical  department, 
anywhere.  Box  9887,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Avu.  Nuw  York 

liiiNinefsH  KHtabllfthed  in  1899 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


of  the  newspaper,  aside  from  the 
herent  rights  of  the  public,  den 
that  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  who 
the  race  track  reporters — even 
least  of  them. 


Are  Writer* 
Paid  by  Sport 
Promoters? 


THAT  story  about  sports  writers  draw¬ 
ing  income  from  off-the-payroll  sour¬ 
ces  is  up  again.  It  caused  a  brief  flutter 
several  years  ago 
when  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  against  it. 
Several  managing 
editors  went  home  from  Washington 
with  a  new  insight  into  the  sports 
business,  and  it  was  reported  that 
some  sports  writers  entered  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  industry  whence  their 
greatest  income  came.  There  was 
little  more  said  about  it  until  last 
Spring,  when  half  a  dozen  or  so  Los 
Angeles  writers  resigned  after  it  was 
revealed  in  court  that  they  had  taken 
varying  sums  from  sport  promoters. 
The  Los  Angeles  editors  acted  with 
dispatch  when  the  thing  became 
public. 

New  York  telephones  became  busy 
last  week  when  Country  Life,  edited 
by  Peter  Vischer,  former  New  York 
World  reporter,  declared  that  too 
many  of  the  racetrack  reporters,  pre¬ 
sumably  of  New  York  papers,  were 
looking  at  the  “sport  of  kings”  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  $2  odds 
public.  He  also  said  that  some  of 
them  were  receiving  pay  from  the 
tracks,  either  in  money,  free  accom¬ 
modations  at  the  clubhouses,  jobs 
which  supplied  income  but  demanded 
no  labor,  etc.  Several  well  known 
New  York  writers  were  named  in 
the  editorial  as  specifically  excepted 
from  the  charges;  those  not  named, 
or  vaguely  included  in  the  “and 
others,”  may  be  regarded  by  the 
readers  of  Country  Life  as  at  least 
under  suspicion. 

No  New  York  managing  editor  of 
the  several  questioned  by  our  staff 
admitted  that  the  charges  had  any 
basis  in  fact,  so  far  as  his  staff  was 
concerned.  Several  emphatically  de¬ 
nied  that  any  of  their  sports  staffs 
were  involved.  Mr.  Vischer  declined 
to  name  names,  or  to  give  any  in¬ 
stance  in  support  of  his  blanket  ac¬ 
cusation.  He  stated  that  there  was 
small  chance  of  getting  any  proof  of 
the  passage  of  money  or  the  granting 
of  free  accommodations,  or  sinecure 
jobs,  but  he  declared  that  existence 
of  the  practice  was  common  knowl¬ 
edge  around  the  race  tracks. 

Whatever  information  we  have  is 
of  the  same  character  as  Mr.  Vischer’s; 
it  is  hearsay,  picked  up  in  bull  ses¬ 
sions,  with  seldom  any  but  the  flim¬ 
siest  of  evidence.  It  is  usually  from 
the  mouths  of  men  who  don’t  write 
sports.  Reporters  on  police,  general 
or  special  assignments  are  not  often 
offered  money  in  line  of  duty,  and  99 
per  cent  of  them  would  refuse  any 
such  offer.  A  bid  “to  make  it  worth 
your  while”  would  be  an  automatic 
danger  signal  if  it  came  from  a  poli- 
tican,  a  merchant,  or  press  agent. 
The  ethical  standards  of  most  news 
men  are  as  high  as  you’ll  find  in  any 
profession. 


city  across  the  country,  the  writer 
is  under  continuous  temptation.  A 
friendly  twist  of  a  phrase  on  his  type¬ 
writer  can  mean  hundreds,  maybe 
thousands,  of  dollars  at  the  gate.  The 
promoter  might  well  consider  it  a 
good  investment  to  slip  a  century  note 
between  the  pages  of  a  book,  leave  it 
in  a  phone  booth,  or  lose  it  in  a  game 
of  pool  or  poker  in  return  for  well- 
timed  gestures  of  goodwill. 

No  newspaper  executive  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  would  give  his  OK  to  any 
such  business,  but  several  major  papers, 
we  have  heard,  permit  the  big  league 
baseball  clubs  to  pay  the  traveling 
expenses  of  reporters  during  the  train¬ 
ing  and  playing  seasons.  Again,  the 
ball  clubs  can  well  afford  this  gen¬ 
erosity,  and  we  have  never  heard 
that  they  expected  any  more  than  fair 
reports  of  their  contests  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  treatment  of  their  business 
dealings  with  the  athletes.  These  they 
usually  get,  but  if  their  doings  are 
news,  they  ought  to  expect  them 
without  any  contribution. 

Custom  has  hallowed  the  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment  of  baseball  news, 
despite  the  obvious  fact  that  organ¬ 
ized  baseball  is  business  and  not  small 
business  at  that.  Only  in  recent 
years  have  the  clubs  used  newspaper 
display  advertising,  and  the  news  and 
columnar  comments  still  carry  the 
major  burden  of  stimulating  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  ballparks.  That  probably 
cannot  be  changed,  because  profes¬ 
sional  baseball  has  been  built  up  by 
years  of  practice  to  a  top  news  ele¬ 
ment  for  millions  of  readers.  We  do 
believe,  however,  that  newspapers  owe 
it  to  themselves  to  keep  this  depart¬ 
ment  free  from  subsidy  or  suspicion 
of  subsidy. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  newspaper’s 
management  condones  a  lot  of  things 


volved  in  public  knowledge  of  the 
real  facts. 

The  next  step  is  that  the  writer  goes 
into  “business”  on  his  own.  He 
knows  by  this  time  that  his  friendly 
words  are  worth  real  money  to  the 
world  he  lives  in.  He  knows  that 
unfriendly  words  can  blast  a  career 
or  freeze  a  big  ballyhoo.  He  holds 
the  keys  to  success,  and  collection 
of  his  “dues”  is  the  first  order  of  busi¬ 
ness.  That  is  straight  racketeering, 
of  course.  It  is  rare  and  it  seldom  lasts 
long.  No  newspaper  can  be  deaf  to 
the  gossip  that  must  attend  such 
goings-on,  or  blind  to  the  evidence 
supplied  by  the  grafter’s  writing.  But 
it  has  happened,  and  every  time  it 
comes  to  light  it  gives  a  black  eye 
to  decent  newspapers  and  decent 
newspapermen. 


WE  HEARD  a  story  the  other 
from  someone  who  knows  the 
but  prefers  anonymity.  It  was  i 
the  separation 


When  Broun 
Parted  from 
N.  Y.  World 


oliol 


Fair  Pay 
Is  Primary 
Requisite 


THE  KEY  to  whatever  stuff  of  this 
kind  there  is  in  sports  reporting 
can  be  traced  to  one  source — cheap 
men,  with  cheap 
minds.  Some  news¬ 
papers  are  content  to 
put  their  sports  re¬ 
porting  into  the  hands 
of  boys  recently  out 
of  high  school,  superficially  expert  in 
popular  sports.  They  can  get  the  kids 
for  salaries  that  couldn’t  be  offered 
to  experienced  men.  Usually  the 
youngsters  can  write  a  glib,  if  not 
smooth,  story,  but  not  one  in  ten  of 
them  is  a  match  for  the  shrewd  brains 
that  control  the  sport  world. 

Before  they  get  a  chance  to  learn 
what  the  newspaper  business  is  about, 
they  may  find  the  sports  goldmine. 
Their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
“big  men”  of  sports  looks  like  an  asset 
to  the  paper.  Their  outside  income 
makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  ham- 


Hey  wood  Broun! 
the  old  New 
World.  We 
the  general 
sion  that  Mr. 
had  been  discharged  by  the  Wi( 
because  of  continuous  differences  i 
the  management  over  his  treat^l 
of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  story.  OvI 
formant  says  that  is  not  accuratts] 
Mr.  Broun,  he  said,  had  cooaiH 
freedom  of  writing  on  the  World, 
copy  was  not  edited,  even  whti] 
diverged  widely  from  the  poli 
the  editorial  page,  or  went  beyo 
critical  limits,  as  he  did  in  con 
on  the  Massachusetts  cause  cel 
It  was  in  his  famous  column 
the  appointment  of  the  gova 
special  committee  to  investigalij 
esse,  that  Mr.  Broun  used  the 
“Hangman’s  House”  and  other 
guage  which  seemed  inflammati 
one  of  the  paper’s  business  e 
tives. 

The  column  was  not  censo 
the  business  office  mam  consulted! 
Ralph  Pulitzer  about  the  wisde^l 
permitting  such  expression.  He( 
sidered  it  dangerous.  Feelin|  i 
high  in  New  York  at  the  timej 
many  of  the  large  Italian  popn 
believed  that  the  defendants  wei 
ing  martyred  because  of  their 
ality  and  political  beliefs.  The  I 
ness  executive  believed  that 
these  people  might  be  roused  bf| 
Broun’s  impassioned  writing  to  I 
of  dangerous  violence  against] 
Massachusetts  authorities,  espt^H 
against  those  then  considerinljj 
case. 

When  this  consideration  was  i 


it  would  not  tolerate  officially  when  mer  the  office  for  more  wages,  and  the  ^  Broun  by  Mr.  Pulitzer  aol 

.....  cn/M»TC  aHirrsr  r\y»  nnonomno  •'  .  _  .  . 


it  permits  any  commercial  interest 
to  extend  a  financial  favor.  The  box¬ 
ing  writer  knows  whether  his  base¬ 
ball  colleague  is  getting  a  ride  at 
the  ball  club’s  expense,  and  he  can 
see  no  moral  difference  between  that 
favor  and  those  he  can  collect  for 
his  friendship  in  the  right  quarters. 
That  goes  for  the  racing  writer,  the 
tennis  expert,  and  the  track  re¬ 
porters.  And  if  the  run-of-staff  sport 
salaries  are  below  the  level  of  the 
general  staff  pay,  as  they  sometimes 
are,  the  young  men  on  the  ‘profitable” 
sport  runs  are  up  against  a  situation 
which  demands  a  stiffer  than  normal 
backbone. 


AT  THE  START,  the  thing  looks  in¬ 
nocent  enough.  The  writer  turns  in 
a  story  which  sustains  interest  in  an 


sports  editor  or  managing  editor  work¬ 
ing  on  a  tight  budget  regards  them 
as  blessings  from  Heaven. 

What  we  have  said  and  what  was 
written  in  Country  Life,  we  believe 
does  not  apply  to  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  the  men  doing  sports  around  New 
York;  the  great  majority  are  men  of 
the  highest  integrity  and  pride  in  their 
profession.  Some  of  them  might  take 
a  friendly  bottle  at  Christmas;  some, 
we  know,  have  sent  even  such  tokens 
back  to  Santa  Claus.  It  is  the  small, 
greedy,  (cheat)  but  expensive)  min¬ 
ority  in  New  York,  and  in  most  other 
cities,  large  and  small,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  gossip  around  race-track 
club  houses,  boxing  and  wrestling 
arenas,  and  baseball  clubs.  The  people 
who  do  the  corruption,  rate  their  vic- 


business  executive  (we  didn't 
his  name,  but  suspect  that  hi  I 
J.  F.  Bresnahan,  then  busineal 
ager)  the  columnist  at  once 
that  their  objection  was  wiiel 
valid.  He  knew  the  use  and 
words  and  his  future  writings  i 
case  expressed  his  anger  at 
considered  unparalleled  inM 
but  there  was  no  more  “inflan 
writing. 

An  unforeseen  consequence 
Broun’s  reaction  to  the  busine<( 
suggestion.  He  resented  busine 
interference;  he  considered  thit] 
one  man  in  the  World  orga 
was  competent  to  censor  his 
and  that  man,  Herbert  Bayard  S 
then  executive  editor,  was  out  ( 
country.  There  was  strong  n 
affection  between  Swope  and 


Favors  Can 
Become 
Fetters 


_  tims  at  their  true  value,  and  contempt  .  _  _  _ 

event  and  helps  get  newspaper  work  is  not  infre-  at  that  time,  and  if  Swope  had 

the  public  out.  The  ^^^ct  in  those  circles.  aroimd  what  happened  later 

promoters  are  grate-  Decent  salaries  are  not  the  whole  have  been  avoided.  Without 
ful  and  reward  him,  answer,  but  they  are  a  long  start  to-  covmsel  and  with  the  tragic  end 
often  not  with  money,  ward  it.  A  man  who  is  compensated  Italians,  Broun’s  smoldering^^ 
He  hasn’t,  presum-  by  his  employer  at  a  fair  ratio  to  the  flamed  in  a  New  Republic  artidfj 


THERE’S  no  sense  in  saying  that 
similar  canons  of  honor  r^e  among 
the  promoters  of  professional  sport. 


ably,  done  anything  that  he  couldn’t 
talk  about  frankly  with  his  boss  or 
his  wife.  But  some  day,  after  he  ac¬ 
cepts  it  as  normal  to  get  a  check,  a 
suit  of  clothes,  a  bottle,  or  a  box  of 
cigars  for  every  “good  deed,”  his 


importance  of  the  work  he  does,  and 
of  its  commercial  value  to  the  paper, 
is  not  so  likely  to  fall  for  temptation 
on  any  scale  as  is  the  poor  duffer  who 
has  to  worry  about  the  baby’s  shoes 
and  rent  day.  Some  responsibility 


of  bitterness  against  the 
and  its  owners.  He  never  pi 
punches  and  he  swung  them 
that  piece.  He  must  have  km 
it  meant  the  end  of  his  World 
Ralph  Pulitzer  had  no  chok*; 


“Good  Frass" 
Vital  to 
Sport  "Gamt' 


They  don’t.  The  run  sporting  friends  may  put  the  bite  on  rests  on  management  for  the  integrity  the  New  Republic  was  on  the 


of  boxing  and  wrestl 
ing  matches,  horse 
races,  and  baseball 
games  are  commer¬ 
cial  spectacles.  They 
depend  for  their  commercial  success 
on  a  “good  press,”  much  more  than 
do  the  movies  or  the  theatre.  Con- 


him  for  a  real  favor.  A  fight  or  a 
race  may  have  been  flagrantly  crooked, 
and  it  becomes  important  that  the 
public  beyond  the  arena  get  no  real 
story  of  what  went  on.  A  reporter 
conditioned  to  corruption  can  make 
himself  a  pretty  day’s  pay  by  turning 
a  routine  yam,  minimizing  the 


of  the  people  it  employs.  It’s  a  big  The  World  office  was  too  simlB 
responsibility.  If  the  paper  and  the  boA  him  and  his  employAij 
public  don’t  come  first  in  the  reporter’s  Broun’s  discharge,  we  recall, ' 
mind,  ahead  of  conunercial  interests  erally  approved  by  other  nes 
which  may  actually  be  criminal,  then 
the  newspaper  and  the  public  are  get¬ 
ting  less  than  their  due. 

■Ihat  may  be  important,  with  horse 


This  anecdote,  which  we  hav 
before  seen  in  print,  takes  noP*J 
lustre  from  Mr,  Broun’s  cro*i_ 
writer;  it  does  remove  a  siM® 


cerning  the  latter  we  have  heard  no  scandal,  and  if  the  crooks  have  to  racing  coming  into  new  prominence  from  the  memory  of  Ralph  Puig 

credible  reports  of  subsidizing  daily  “fix”  three  or  four  writers,  the  cost  this  year  in  New  York,  under  the  pari-  publisher  too  little  known  and 

paper  critics.  But  in  sports,  in  every  is  trifling  compared  to  the  losses  in-  mutuel  law.  Purely  selfish  interests  ciated  in  his  lifetime. 


